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CHAPTER VI. 


Ix commencing this chapter, I must 
say something about Mr. Mauleverer. 
To me, with his undisguised love of 
eating, and his dreary depreciation of 
all human affairs, he was certainly a 
disagreeable character. I intimated 
something of this kind to Mr. Milver- 
ton. He replied, “ My dear boy, what 
I dislike in you young people, is your 
terrible want of tolerance. Certainly, 
as a man grows older, he loses some of 
the refinement and some of the absolute 
straightforwardness that belong to youth ; 
but he generally gains something that 
is of more worth than what he loses, 
—namely, tolerance, or, to use a more 
Christian word, charity. Now, that 
sensual man, as I know you think him 
to be, is 2 most devoted friend, and 
would lay down his fortune and his life, 
and even his truffles, for us, his friends. 
Shall I tell you what he did a few 
months ago? He had half his fortune 
placed in one of those banks about 
which there were the worst rumours. 
He came to me, and talked about it. I 
naturally advised him to withdraw some 
of the money. ‘No,’ he said, ‘ I cannot 
do it. This banker’s father once aided 
my father, and I will partake the fall of 
the house, if it does fall.’ And he has 
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partaken it; and, what is more, you 
will never hear a murmur from him 
upon the subject. 

“ Now, you know, I am not going to 
dislike such a man as that, merely be- 
cause he has an inordinate love of 
truffles—which, by the way, I think a 
most overrated root.” 

I never said anything more against 
Mr. Mauleverer. 

There is another of our companions 
about which I must say something. 
Everybody, I imagine, supposes that he, . 
or she, has the most wonderful dog in 
existence ; but I do believe that it is no 
delusion on our part to declare that we 
have the most unapproachable dog— 
I mean unapproachable in a good 
sense. It is a bull terrier. All the 
ladies vow that, with her white body, 
red eyes, and protruding lower lip, she 
is hideously ugly ; whereas, on the other 
hand, all the gentlemen maintain that 
she is “ beautiful exceedingly.” And 
Mr. Milverton will become quite elc- 
quent about the tenderness and the 
pathos that are expressed in her face. 
He has given her the rather inappro- 
priate name of “ Fairy.” She is the only 
dog I ever knew that can kiss. Most 
dogs slobber over you, and make you 
very uncomfortable, while you are re- 
ceiving their most affectionate atten- 
tions; but Fairy can give you a dry 
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kiss. Another most extraordinary thing 
about her is that, when she is very 
happy and comfortable, she purrs like a 
cat, only with a noble and.more sonorous 
purring.! Of course, she and Sir John 
Ellesmere became good friends on the 
first day they met, and nothing could be 
prettier to see than the way in which, 
when she was walking off with him, and 
was recalled by Mr. Milverton, she 
would leave Sir John Ellesmere, wag- 
ging her tail, looking back occasionally 
at him, and almost saying—at least in 
very «listinct dog language—*“I should 
like to go with you of all things, but I 
must stay with my master; he always 
works better when I am at his feet in 
the study.” 

Mr. Milverton would not humour Sir 
John Ellesmere in his*wish to have the 
readings always in the library, and to- 
day he resolved to have it on a lake that 
is not far from Worth-Ashton. We 
call it a lake; but, really, it is only a 
pond of about thirteen acres. Ellesmere 
pretended to dislike this arrangement, 
but I suspect approved of it thoroughly. 


1 It may seem trivial, my mentior of this 
animal, but I think that the ways of a house- 
hold are never understood unless one knows 
all about their domestic animals,—their cats 
and dogs, and babies, as Sir John Ellesmere 
would say. And we are all so fond of animals 
in our house. My master dotes upon them, 
and so do I, and so does Sir John. I often 
observe, that our conversation at dinner-time, 
when we are alone, turns a great deal upon 
Fairy’s wonderful sayings (i.e. barkings) and 
doings. 

We have a cat named Bijou, a perfect pro- 
digy (of course the world will think that all 
our pets are prodigies, but so they are). This 
cat, also entirely white, like Fairy, with eyes 
of different colours, is chatty, affectionate, 
and companionable. Sir John says that he 
(for it is a tom-cat) is the only perfectly happy 
and wise creature, not being a fish, he has 
ever known, ready to forget its anxieties and 
cares, and go to a at all times. It does 
not know what scratching means : it will walk 
out with you like a dog, and is really more 
attached to the people it lives with than to 
the house it lives in. 

There is no knowing what those animals 
whom we are pleased to nominate “the lower 
creation” would become, if they lived with 
more rational and more humane human beings 
than those whom they generally have as 
masters, This is a saying of my master’s, not 
of mine ; } ut I thoroughly agree with it. 


As we were punting up and down the 
lake, before taking up our abode in a 
new duck-house, which the benevolent 
proprietor (with whom Mr. Milverton 
was acquainted) had built for the wild 
ducks, but which they had not yet 
inhabited, Ellesmere startled us by the 
most violent exclamations of surprise, 
and entreated us to stop. 


Ellesmere. Don’t hurry on in that way. 
I see a buried lake city. 

We will change the renue from Switzer- 
land to Hampshire ; and here is the city. 
How clear the water is! I declare I see at 
the bottom a dead cat, an old spade, and a 
decaying basket. Here are quite enough 
remains to indicate a lake city. What 
would not Milverton deduce from a dead 
cat, a spade, and a basket? Intercourse 
with Persia, abundant iron foundries, and 
the textile arts carried out to perfection. If 
osier twigs can be woven into baskets, why 
not silk, or cotton, or linen thread, into their 
respective fabrics? I do believe there is a 
bit of rag attached to the basket, and, if so, 
what a field of civilization lies before his 
imaginative mind ! 

Sir Arthur. What a beautiful thing even 
this small lake is! Look at the exquisite 
roundings off of all corners of the land. 

Then the water weeds, the water insects, 
the lazy, happy fish 

Ellesmere. The water rats too— those 
engaging little creatures! How Fairy would 
like to get at them. For my part, I should 
like to be a fish. Fishes seem to have so 
little bother with their relations and their 
families. Now what a life Fairy led us, as 
long as she had that pup of hers ! 

She was always bringing it in her mouth, 
and introducing it, saying as plainly as pos- 
sible, “My son, sir,” ‘My eldest son,” 
“Quite a genius ;” and, in fact, she intro- 
duced it so early into good society, and so 
overwhelmed the poor little creature with 
her attentions, that it died prematurely. 

Johnson. It was a most curious thing to 
see how, if you asked her, “ Where is your 
pup, Fairy?” she led the way at once, wag- 
ging her tail like a pendulum all the time, 
to her kennel. Now, how could she know 
what was the meaning of those words ? 

Ellesmere. Some wit has said, “ Good 
Americans, when they die, go to Paris.” I 
should like to invert the Darwinian theory, 
and to say that all good men and women, 
when they die, have, for a time, the honour 
of becoming dogs. On second thoughts, the 
women never : they become cats. 

But, to return to my ambition to become 
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a fish. You see, fish fathers seem never to 
have anything analogous to paying college 
debts for their eldest sons ; but that is not 
all. Oh, the life Lady Ellesmere led me, 
after little Johnny was born, about his 
teeth! Nine times a day at least did she 
drag me up to the nursery, to show me the 
advent of two little teeth. Never before, I 
was informed, had any child been known at 
that age to have two teeth. I was obliged 
to swear that I felt them, otherwise I saw 
that Lady Ellesmere and the nurse would 
declare that I was a perfect brute. Now, 
you know, if one were a fish father, and had 
about a million of children, the mother could 
not be lugging one about for ever to feel for 
the teeth of the little darlings, and com- 
pelling one to swear that one felt these in- 
teresting molars whether one did or did not ; 
but I must say that Fairy was quite as tire- 
some as Lady Ellesmere, and you see the 
consequence. 


After punting about till we were 
tired, we took refuge from the sun in 
the duck-house, and, having had the 
precaution to bring with us camp-stools, 
we were soon very comfortable. This 
building was therefore inaugurated in a 
way which, I should think, no duck- 
house had ever been before. 

We had hardly seated ourselves, be- 
fore the conversation was commenced by 
Sir John Ellesmere. 


Ellesmere. Let us have a cigar. Mrs. 
Milverton and Lady Ellesmere are very like 
ordinary women. Womanity is strong in 
them. They scold like the rest of their sex ; 
they delight, in a delicate way, to show forth 
the weaknesses of their respective husbands; 
they can, both of them, pout and look in- 
jured ; and they can cry at you. At least 
Lady Ellesmere can ; but [ do not care now 
a bit about women’s tears, since I have 
ascertained from Faraday '—a glorious fellow 
that —that tears are merely chloride of 
sodium, carbonate of lime, and general folly. 
I do not know whether I have the chemicals 
quite right ; but, at any rate, since I have 
heard of this chemical analysis, I do not care 
for tears. 

Lady Ellesmere. I never cried at you but 
once, John ; and then you know you were 
most cruel to me. We were travelling 
abroad, and though I was tired to death, he 
would not stop at a particular place where I 
wanted him to stop. He said it would 
interfere with his arrangements, and that I 


1 This was said long before Faraday’s death. 


must goon. I never knew him before or 
since to be so hard-hearted, and I confess to 
having cried. 

Ellesmere. Now, my lady, I am not 
going to be thought a brute by this intel- 
ligent company. You know, if you have a 
weakness in the way of fear, it is being 
afraid of the cholera ; and I had heard that 
they had the cholera very badly at the place 
where you wanted to sto 

Lady Ellesmere. W rel, really, John, you 
might have told me that afterwards, and 
not have allowed me to think you so very 
unkind. 

[Here she took his hand, and made a 
playful bite at it.] 

Ellesmere. You see the form that grati- 
tude takes with women. But where was I? 
Oh, that Lady Ellesmere and Mrs. Milver. 
ton are not angels in a general way, but 
ordinary women—except in the article of 
smoking, and there they are regular angels, 
for both of them pretend to like it. 

[Ellesmere lit a paper, and proffered it 
for the general cigar-lighting of the com- 


any. 

a" do not know what I offer you in this 
lighted paper: a possible Ellesmerian fortune. 
This paper is good enough to inform me, 
that if 1 will take any of the numbers from 
3,142 @m 4,296, all of them lucky numbers, 
in the Vienna Lottery, I might get a chateau 
in Styria. I really believe I should take 
some tickets, for the fun of the thing ; but 
the awkward part of it would be, if one were 
to get the prize. I am sure I should not 
know what to do with a chateau in Styria. 
I should feel like Winkle in “ Pickwick” 
with a dreadful horse, possessing a property 
which I was obliged to retain, but could not 
really make use of, or govern. 

Cranmer. You would not really encourage 
the wickedness of lotteries ? 

Ellesmere. I don’t want to quarrel with 
you, Mr. Cranmer ; and, in fact, it is agreed 
that we are to be fast friends—if, indeed, 
Mr. Cranmer can be fast in any way. I 
must, however, deny your main proposition 
about the wickedness of lotteries. 

Milverton. SodolI. I remember I was 
once condemning lotteries in the presence of 
one of th wisest and best informed men of 
the day ; and, to my astonishment, he put 
me down decidedly, and showed me that I 
had never considered the subject. 

But, let me take you away from lotteries 
for a moment, and talk to you about this 
man, for he always offered to my mind a 
problem which I have never been able to 
solve, and which I should like to submit to 
this worshipful company. We will discuss 
lotteries afterwards, . 
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Well, what I want to lay before you is, 
how some men know so much as they do 
about books, and how they retain in their 
minds such a quantity of information, upon 
all manner of subjects. 

I don’t speak to you about your Macau- 
lays, Hallams, Carlyles, Grotes, and Mil- 
mans, but about men who attain no great 
eminence in the world, yet who are as full 
of information upon all human subjects as 
an egg is of meat. 

Now, this man—we will call him Carrick, 
for he is such a modest person that he 
would not like me to tell you his name—I 
assure you one never found him at fault 
upon any subject of conversation that came 
uppermost ; and his knowledge was of the 
most accurate and minute kind. He knew 
everything that anybody had said about the 
currency. If you were to talk to him about 
the telescope, he would trace it from its 
earliest beginning, and give to every in- 
ventor and improver his due share of the 
good work. Upon all questions of history 
he was unrivalled. I don’t think he cared 
much about art, but he knew what every 
great painter had done, and how his works 
ought to be classified. 

remember once having got up some 
subject in history very carefully, having to 
write about it. Now, you know what pains 
one takes with all the details of a subject, 
when one is getting it up not merely for the 
sake of study, but to express one’s own 
opinion about it. I happened accidentally 
to talk to this man upon the subject. He 
had not studied it for twenty years, but 
there was not a point with which he 
was not familiar—how the King adopted 
a certain line of policy, while the Prime 
Minister opposed it—how, in the campaign 
that followed, the general, misled by false 
intelligence, threw forward his right wing 
most injudiciously, enabling the enemy to 
cross a river without resistance, &c. Ke. 

Now, how does any one ever acquire and 
retain accurately such a vast amount of 
knowledge ¢ 

Sir Arthur. I think I can do something 
towards explaining the phenomenon. Dr. 
Johnson led us a good deal into the secret 
of judicious reading. You know that he 
said he had never read a book through in 
his life. Of course, he understood the art 
of consummate skipping. 

Well, then, the physical part of reading is 
an art in itself. Some men seem to read 
half a page ata time. And then again, as 
to memory, we know that some men possess 
memories such as can hardly be imagined by 
other men. Consider such a phenomenon 
as the ca'culating boy. 


Ellesmere. 1 think a great part of the 
explanation rests in this, that the great 
readers know how to get at what we 
lawyers call the charging parts of the deeds. 
I am quite sure that I could get up a case 
in twenty minutes, that would take any of 
you people two hours and a half, because I 
know where to look for the charging parts. 

Sir Arthur. That is only another way of 
putting the explanation I have given. 

Cranmer. 1 want to recall you to the 
subject of lotteries. I should like to hear 
anybody maintain that they are not very 
culpable transactions. 

Milverton. Have you any hope of abo- 
lishing that spirit of speculation which is 
innate in mankind? If it does not break 
out here, it will break out there. You have 
horse-racing and roulette-tables. Now, lot- 
teries are much better than these, because 
they take up much less time, do not neces- 
sarily bring one into bad company, and 
require no knowledge of the subject. 

Sir Arthur. Despair is the worst thing 
that can befall a human being. The heaviest 
stone that Fate can throw at a man iswhen she 
contrives that he can see no possible outlet 
from his misfortunes. While we are talking 
to-day, there are thousands of persons whe: 
do not see any way out of their troubles, 
even with all the aid of the sanguine ima- 
gination which has perhaps led them into 
these troubles. Every letter must bring 
additional difficulties and additional pres- 
sure ; but give them a lottery ticket, and. 
they have something to hope for which for- 
tifies them for their real work. 

Ellesmere. Poor Martha Broom: she 
loves the greengrocer’s man : he loves her; 
but the marriage cannot take place unless. 
she can obtain some money. If she has put 
1/. 10s. into a lottery with a chance of gain- 
ing 2001., she sweeps the steps before the 
house with an air and a grace, resulting from 
concealed hope. The ticket, in all proba- 
bility, turns out a blank. On she goes, 
however, and invests a portion of another 
quarter’s wages in a lottery ticket. “ Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” She 
abridges her crinoline—no great harm in 
that—and the steps are still swept by a not 
utterly desponding person. 

Maulererer. Nothing can show more 
clearly the misery of the human race than 
that such intelligent people as you are 
should make such a defence for lotteries. 

Cranmer. What do you say, Sir Arthur? 
Do you really mean, for you are a states- 
man, to vote with these gentlemen ? 

Sir Arthur. I am afraid I must lose 
somewhat of your good opinion, Mr. Cran- 
mer. I am rather of Sir John’s way of 
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thinking. You see such good incidents in 
plays and novels may come out of a system 
of lotteries: it adds another element of ro- 
mance in the way of sudden changes of 
fortune. 

Ellesmere. Mr. Cranmer respects the 
Stock Exchange and the Liverpool Cotton 
Market ; but if a poor maid-servant, or a 

or ex-Attorney-General, makes her or his 
ittle venture, it isan enormous crime. Clear 
your mind of cant, sir. If Dr. Johnson had 
said nothing else but that saying, it ought 
to have immortalized him. By the way, 
acting upon this principle of clearing our 
minds of cant, shall we cease to pretend to 
be interested in the fortunes of Realmah, 
and tuke the reading as having been read, 
and enjoy ourselves upon the lake? 

Lady Ellesmere. Oh, no! 

Ellesmere. Now, if I were a parson going 
to preach a charity sermon, and had calcu- 
lated that the sermon would produce, say, 
on an average, three shillings and sixpence 
a-piece from every member of the congrega- 
tion, and I were to say to them, “ Make it five 
shillings, and I won’t preach the sermon,” 
don’t you suppose the congregation would 
close at once with this kind and judicious 
offer? 

Well, if you will have the reading, let us 
get it quickly over. Look at Fairy. Con- 
sider her feelings at being obliged to keep 
quiet, and the bank close to us alive with 
water-rats! Those are my sentiments, too, 
my dear Fairy ; however, the sooner a thing 
is begun, the sooner it is over ; so let us be 
quiet, Fairy, and listen to our master. 


THE STORY OF REALMAH, 


CHAP. VII. 
THE FESTIVAL. 


Tuer were always glad in the town of 
Abibah to have an excuse for festivity 
of any kind. Such an opportunity, 
therefore, as the rescue of the troops 
from the treacherous Phelatahs was not 
to be lost; and a solemn festival was 
ordained. Great games were to be cele- 
brated on the occasion—such as throw- 
ing the flint hammer, wrestling, running, 
and a curious game called mocra, which 
was played with large balls of burnt 
clay. The whole of the inhabitants 
were to come in gala dresses. 

For poor Realmah this festival could 
only be an occasion for bringing into 
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full light his deficiencies. He could 


neither wrestle, nor run, nor throw the 
hammer deftly ; and, had he been tho- 
roughly wise, he would have been con- 
tent to show himself begirt with the 
shemar which he had won, not by per- 
sonal prowess, but by his superior 
thoughtfulness and penetration. But 
who is altogether wise when he is in love? 
and Realmah intended to play at the 
game of mocra, which was a game re- 
quiring at least as much force and swift- 
ness as skill. 

The festival was to be held on a mead 
close to the border of the shining lake. 

On great occasions like the present, 
the causeways connecting Abibah with 
the shore, which were frail narrow struc- 
tures, were so encumbered, that the bulk 
of the people went from the city to the 
land by means of rafts, which were 
moored close to some public buildings 
in that part of the city which was fur- 
thest removed from the land. 

Those of my hearers who have ever 
seen a drawing of the great city of 
Mexico, as it existed when discovered 
by the Spaniards, may form a good 
notion of the city of Abibah, if they 
will only diminish in their minds the 
causeways, and make them approach the 
city from one side only where it was 
nearest to the shore—the city being, 
indeed, not further removed from the 
land than where the deep water (on 
which depth :the Sheviri placed their 
safety) commenced. These causeways 
were merely wooden footpaths placed on 
piles, and rising up gradually from the 
dry land till they approached the draw- 
bridges. Of course, when an enemy 
threatened to invade the city, these 
wooden pathways were destroyed, the 
drawbridges were pulled up, and the 
town became an island fortress. 

It was a beautiful day, and all the 
population of Abibah except the sick 
came forth to view the games. The 
victors in these games were to be crowned 
with wreaths of roses; and four of the 
principal maidens, amongst whom was 
Talora, were to distribute the prizes. 
This would be a great day for Athlah. 

Talora appeared radiant with beauty. 
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Realmah’s two wives were also present. 
The Varnah, as was befitting, was one 
of those charged with the distribution 
of the provisions. The obscure Ainah 
wandered amongst the crowd, with but 
one object chiefly in her mind,—namely, 
to speak, if she could, a few words in 
favour of Realmah to the beautiful 
Talora. 

In all societies, from the most savage 
tothe most civilized, thereare heroic deeds 
performed in the most quiet manner, 
which do not count at all as heroism. 
It would be difficult to estimate what 
mental suffering it cost the Ainah to 
praise her husband to the woman whom 
she knew was the only one he loved ; 
but into whose character she saw with 
all the sharpness of a woman’s and a 
rival’s instinct, and knew that it was 
shallow and valueless. 

The great chiefs, placed on a raised 
bank, sat with almost immovable gra- 
vity, surveying the population, and ex- 
pressing with faint gestures of applause 
(for this faintness of approval was a 
sign of high breeding amongst the 
Sheviri as it has been before and since 
amongst many people) their recognition 
of any feat of skill or valour that was 
accomplished. 

Many times did Athlah have the 
good fortune to approach Talora as a 
victor in some game, and to receive from 
her the meed of praise and the garland 
that were due to his success. Realmah, 
as Athlah sneeringly observed, was of 
more service to his opponents than to 
his own side, in the game of mocra; 
and, certainly, was among the least dis- 
tinguished players in the field. 

The Ainah had crept up close to 
Talora, who, noticing Realmah’s mise- 
rable failures, turned to the girl and 
said, “ Your Realmah had better not 
have made himself absurd by attempt- 
ing to partake in the games of men.” 
The Ainah grew pale with anger, and her 
first thought was to reply, “The Great 
Spirit does not give all gifts to one man ; 
and, where He has given wisdom, may 
well deny swiftness :” but she thought 
that this would be too fine a speech for 
her, a slave, and might betray the depth 
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of interest she felt in her master. She 
therefore simply replied: “Our dividers 
of bread are wise men, and do not give 
the blue shemar for nothing. Should 
we have any games at all if it had not 
been for Realmah’s foresight ?” 

Talora looked fixedly at the Ainah, 
and said, “You are proud of him, then?” 

“ Of course we are,” replied the Ainah, 
“for is there any young man of his age 
who is allowed to wear the blue shemar?” 
And then she went into all the details 
of a seamstress, telling Talora how the 
Varnah and herself had made this won- 
derful shemar. Talora looked upon her 
as a useful household drudge, and 
nothing more, but still was struck by 
the spirited reply which the girl had 
made on her Realmah’s behalf. 

The two young women talked to- 
gether for some time ; and in the course 
of the conversation the Ainah contrived, 
with a heavy heart, but with a most 
determined soul, to do her duty, intro- 
ducing many encomiums on the various 
domestic virtues of Realmah. 

This skilful pleading was not without 
its effect ; and Talora, making a sign to 
Realmah to approach her, said, not un- 
kindly, to him, “ You should not have 
contended in these games ; your worth 
and force lie in another direction. The 
fox cannot play with the young lions ; 
but yet he may be the wisest beast of 
the forest.” And Realmah was entirely 
comforted, for he had expected nothing 
but scorn from Talora for his manifest 
and ridiculous failures. 


CHAP. VII. 
REALMAH’S COURTSHIP. 


Ir certainly seemed to be a great folly 
on Realmah’s part to have engaged in 
that game of mocra, at which he was 
sure to cut so sorry a figure. But 
strangely enough it turned out other- 
wise. Those who had been beaten at 


the various games consoled themselves, 
and did what they could to lower the 
conquerors, by talking a great deal about 
Realmah’s merits, and putting him for- 
ward as the hero of the day. 


What a 
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man he would have been, they said, if 
he had been a man at all like the rest 
of them! One lucky stroke or adroit 
movement he had been fortunate enough 
to make ; and this was magnified into a 
proof of great possible dexterity. 

His wives, too, had not been idle on 
the day of the festival The Ainah 
had not only insinuated great praise of 
Realmah into Talora’s ears, but, in her 
quiet way, had gone about the crowd, 
especially amongst her own people, the 
fishermen, scattering homely sayings in 
her rude language, tending to show what 
a great man her master-husband was in 
her estimation. 

The Varnah, too, amongst the sensible 
maidens and judicious matrons who were 
entrusted with giving out the provisions 
for the day, did not fail to praise Real- 
mah. She looked upon him as one of 
her chattels ; and it was never her prac- 
tice to lower the value of any property 
that she possessed. Realmah was no fool, 
she could tell them. Peki-Pekee (a very 
comprehensive word, meaning good store 
of provisions, comfort, abundance, ge- 
neral well-being) was not unknown in 
their house, and never would be, she 
thought. In short, she gave out the 
idea that she was marvellously well con- 
tented with her cousin; and all the 
women thought that if the prudent 
Varnah was contented, there must in- 
deed be prosperity in Realmah’s home. 

At the end of the day, there was a 
sort of ovation in honour of Realmah, 
and he was accompanied home by a grea 
crowd, and with loud noise of instru- 
ments of music which would not much 
have delighted our ears, but which were 
very pleasing to the Sheviri. 

All these things produced a great 
impression upon Talora, for she was one 
of those who mostly see with other 
people’s eyes, and with whom general 
report is a kind of gospel not to be 
questioned. Philip Van Artevelde’s 
severe words about women would have 
well applied to Talora :— 


“ What's fieriest still finds favour in their 


eyes ; 
What's noisiest keeps the entrance of their 
ears. 


The noise and blaze of arms enchants them 
most : 

Wit too, and wisdom, that’s admired of al] 

They can admire—the ploy, not the thing. 

An unreflected light did never yet 

Dazzle the vision feminine.” 


As for Athlah, she had never intended 
for one moment to listen seriously to 
his suit. The cunning Talora knew full 
well that Athlah’s wife would be very 
little better than a slave. 

Still, however, she hesitated; still 
she doubted ; and Realmah paid court 
to the capricious beauty with very 
dubious prospects as to the result. One 
day she was gracious, another day she 
was cold; and the poor young man, 
throughout his courtship, suffered all 
the tortures that an anxious, unblessed 
love can give. 

Talora’s conduct might have been 
different if she had had the guidance of 
a mother, but no mention is made of a 
mother, either in the case of the Ainah, 
or the Varnah, or Talora. From this 
and from other circumstances, it may be 
inferred that there was great mortality 
amongst the women in the lake cities. 
Whether this was caused bya certain hard- 
ness in their mode of life, or by the un- 
wholesomeness of dwelling on the water, 
which was corrected, in the case of the 
men, by their occupations on dry land in 
the daytime, and perhaps also by their 
drinking freely of a certain intoxicating 
drink which will be hereafter described: 
certain it is that the loss amongst the 
male population by war was balanced 
by this peculiar mortality amongst the 
women. 

The existence of polygamy is not an 
argument to the contrary, for it was 
only allowed in the princely families, 
and there were perhaps not more than 
seven persons in Abibah and its depen- 
dencies who had more than one wife. 
Moreover, in any one of these princely 
families, if the Varnah or the Ainah 
died, she was not replaced. 

Now, according to the rites and cus- 
toms of the Sheviri, which were very 
rigid, it was not thought proper for a 
young man to ask a maiden the direct 
question whether she would marry him. 
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That would have been thought highly 
indecorous; but the custom was, that 
he should present her with a flowering 
plant (having only a single flower to it) 
in an earthen vase ; and this plant was 
always put out by the maiden on the 
flat roof of the porch! in front of her 
father’s house, or on some other place 
fully exposed to the rays of the sun. If 
she suffered the flower to wither and 
die, it signified that she would have 
nothing whatever to do with her lover's 
suit. If, on the contrary, she diligently 
watered and tended the plant, and kept 
the flower alive, that was held to be an 
acceptance of his suit, and a pledge 
which must be redeemed. 

After having endured a great many 
slighis, and alsu having received a good 
many marks of favour, Realmah found 
the state of things unendurable. His 
courage came to his aid, and he resolved 
to put his suit to the absolute test of 
offering Talora the flower. It was with 
trembling lands that, at the close of an 
interview with her, in which, without 
saying anything definite, Realmah had 
striven to make himself as acceptable as 
he could to the maiden, he presented 
the plant, and, without another word, 
withdrew. 

It was the custom that, during the 
days of probation, which were never less 
than eight, the lover should not make 
his appearance at the house of his be- 
loved ; but he generally contrived to 
have the house well watched by some 
faithful friend, day and night, to see 
what was done with the flower. There 
was, as may be imagined, a good deal of 
coquetry shown by the maidens of 
Abibah in their modes of dealing with 
this significant flower. 

Some of them. paid great attention to 
it for a day or two, and then let it fade 
away altogether. Others watered it and 


* eared for it the first day, then allowed it 


to droop, but finally recovered it by the 
most diligent care and attention before 
the end of the eighth day. Others again 


1 This porch had an outer staircase to it ; 
it was a place where the maidens, at evening 
time, were often to be seen sitting at their 
work. 


paid no attention whatever to the flower 
till it was upon the point of dying, and 
then bestowed the most loving care on 
it. There were those, too, who never by 
any chance went near their flower in the 
daytime, but in the most stealthy man- 
ner contrived at night to tend it and 
revive it. 

Talora proceeded in a manner which 
was a little different from all of these. 
She did not hesitate to be seen in the 
broad daylight looking at her flower, 
taking it up, and admiring it ; but Real- 
mah’s foster-brother, who watched for 
him, could not detect that Talora gave 
the poor flower any water. Still it 
seemed to thrive. And this was not to 
be wondered at, for the cunning Talora, 
though apparently she only looked at 
the plant, and took it up, and picked a 
leaf ovcasionally, in reality contrived, by 
squeezing a little wet moss which she 
secreted in her hand, to give the plant a 
few drops of water whenevershe visited it. 

At length the eventful eighth day 
arrived, and with it the apparent con- 
firmation of Realmah’s brightest hopes, 
for the rays of the rising sun brought 
out in all their beauty the rich colours 
of a flower which showed no signs of 
fading, and which was conspicuous upon 
the porch that was overlooked by the 
chamber where reposed the beautiful 
Talora. 

The reservoir (they had reservoirs of 
rain water, which were highly prized) 
near her father’s house seemed that 
morning to be in especial favour with 
the humble maidens of Abibah, who 
were the water-carriers. 

Many a young man, too, found some 
good reason for visiting that quarter of 
the city very early on that day ; and, as 
he sauntered by Talora’s dwelling, did 
not fail to look up at the flower, and 
smile or sigh. 

The truth is, there had been intense 
curiosity and interest throughout Abi- 
bah about the fate of this flower ; and 
there was hardly a maiden in the whole 
city—certainly not in that quarter of it 
where Talora dwelt—who had not told 
her companions what she should, or what 
she should not, do if she were Talora. 
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The youths had betted many shells 
upon the event ; and even the elderly 
men had talked about it at their coun- 
cils, for pleasant gossip is not always 
unwelcome even amidst the discussion 
of the greatest affairs. The good chief 
of the South, Talora’s father, must have 
had reason to think highly of his power 
and sagacity, for it was wonderful how 
many grave and wise persons sought his 
counsel, or his aid, that day. 

The general feeling about this love 
affair, which had been very much 
divided, some saying that Talora would 
be very foolish, and others that she 
would be very wise, if she suffered the 
flower to live, became almost unanimous 
in approbation when there appeared to 
be a certainty that it would live. 

Still, however, Realmah was far from 
certain of his happiness till the sun 
should go down, as he had heard of 
maidens who, by some cunning deadly 
liquid, had contrived to wither up the 
flower in the last few hours. Realmah’s 
anxiety was so intense, that, breaking 
through the ordinary custom, he took 
the seat of his watcher, and watched all 
day long himself. 

Talora did not come near the flower 
throughout the day, but it had been so 
carefully tended by her the preceding 
seven days that it did not wither, and, 
when the sun went down, Realmah 
entered the house, and was received by 
Talora, half-smiling, half-frowning, as 
her affianced husband. 

She was very provoking, and very 
charming; but Realmah thought that 
whatever she said or did was altogether 
graceful and delightful, not discerning 
that ways which are often very pretty in 
a kitten sometimes give sure indication 
of what will not be quite so pleasant when 
the kitten develops into maturity. 

On Realmah’s return home, his wives, 
the Varnah and the Ainah, had only to 
look at his countenance to know how his 
suit had sped. Deeply did the Varnah 
meditate whether Talora’s dowry would 
thoroughly compensate for the additional 
burden on their household of a vain and 
expensive girl. The Ainah, contrary to 
what might be expected, was heartily glad 
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at Realmah’s success in love. She felt 
proud that she had had something to 
do with it, and she took delight in the 
prospect of any happiness for Realmah, 
however that happiness might be at- 
tained. Realmah, though he had never 
pretended to love what may be called 
his official wives, or had expected much 
love from them, was yet a little hurt 
(such is the vanity of man) at their ap- 
parent indifference as to the coming of 
the new wife. He little imagined what 
was in the Ainah’s heart. But men will 
always fail to understand women from 
the beginning to the end of the chapter 
—from the days when the sun shone 
upon many island towns upon the Swiss 
lakes, to the days when, as now, the 
waters have recovered their dominion, 
and the sun shines upon pleasant chilets 
perched up on the sides of the mountains 
that overhang those beautiful lakes. 

The marriage of the wise Realmah 
with the beautiful Talora was soon after- 
wards celebrated with much pomp and 
festivity ; and all the citizens of Abibah, 
except one or two old men who were 
near relations of Talora, said that Real- 
mah was a most fortunate man—happy 
in love, successful in policy, and likely 
to rise to the highest dignity in the 
state. 


CHAP, IX. 
REALMAH IS ACCUSED OF IMPIETY. 


Great felicity in human life is too often 
but a prelude to great danger; and 
Realmah had only been a short time 
married to Talora before he had to en- 
counter one of the greatest perils of his 
life—a peril, too, which was entirely 
caused by his success. 

Hitherto, only Athlah has been men- 
tioned as a rival in love to Realmah. 
But there was a far more dangerous per- 
son named Parejah, who was also a 
suitor of the beautiful Talora. He had 
believed himself to be the favoured one ; 
and was perfectly furious at Realmah’s 
success, 

Hatred often gives a keen insight into 
character; and Parejah inferred, with- 
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out much apparent reason for his in- 
ference, that Realmah was not a very 
orthodox believer in the religious creed 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

Their religious belief, on the whole, 
was anything but ignoble. They be- 
lieved, as has been mentioned before, 
in one great deity, profoundly reve- 
renced, but never openly worshipped, 
and hardly even named. His was an 
awful over-ruling presence, which gave 
power to all the lesser deities, who 
busied themselves with the « 
men, and with the conduct of the 
material world. These lesser deities 1 
find were more numerous than I had 
at first imagined. 

In addition to those I have mentior med, 
there were Pelah the god of air, Varoona 
the goddess of water, Salera the goddess 
of fishes, and Baradaja the god of dry 
land. 


joy, Karoiah the god of sorrow, and 
Plastuna the goddess of design and 


formation, in other words of intelligent 
work. The sun, moon, and the stars 
had also a worship of their own ad- 
dressed to them, not that they were 
gods, but that they were symbols of 
the great unnameable Deity. This 
symbolism, however, was far beyond 
the conception of the populace, who 
honestly worshipped the heavenly bodies 
as distinct deities —a practice, which, 
however repugnant to the notions of the 
priesthood and the ruling families, was 
tacitly and somewhat contemptuously 
acquiesced in by them. 

When a comet appeared, it was a 
clear signal of displeasure on the part 
of the highest deity, and somebody was 
immediately to be sacrificed. 

Among the secondary deities, none 
was more feared than Rotondarah. This 
deity, who was naturally supposed to be 
rather malignant than otherwise, was 


conciliated, sometimes by the sacrifice of 


animals, but more frequently by the so- 
ealled voluntary injuries to themselves 
of his worshippers. 

Large sectarian differences had taken 
place with regard to the mode of wor- 
shipping this deity. The strictest sect 


wounded the four fingers of the right 


ffairs of 


Then came Manoiah the god of 
> 
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hand. Others maintained that a thumb 
should be wounded; and there was a 
bitter feud which subdivided this sect, 
as to which of the thumbs it should be. 
Finally, there was a third party of loose 
believers who maintained that blood 
drawn from any part of the body was 
equally pleasing to Rotondarah. Terrible 
feuds had arisen from these religious 
differences, which at one time had 
threatened to dissolve the republic. 

The result was, that all the great 
chiefs and the important official person- 
ages ultimately sided with the thumb- 
wounding party, maintaining it, however, 
to be a matter of indifference which of 
the thumbs was wounded, and alter- 
nately wounding the right and the left 
thumb. Thus, holding the ‘balance be- 
tween the two extremes, they kept the 
state in peace. 

Lefore proceeding with the narrative, 
it may be well to enumerate the various 
sects. They were— 

1. The Right-hand Four-Fingerites. 

2. The Right-Thumbites. 

3. The Left-Thumbites, 

4. The Whole-Bodyites. 

5. The great official personages, who 
drew blood (in very small quantities) 
alternately from the right and the left 
thumb. 

Now Parejah had discovered! that, on 
a solemn festival lately held in honour 
of Rotondarah, Realmah, who was a 
man keenly sensitive to pain, had not 
drawn blood at all. Parejah knew that 
this would bea great scandal even to 
the least strict amongst the worshippers ; 
and he cited Realmah to appear before 
the Council of the Four Hundred on a 
charge of impiety. Realmah felt that 
this was one of the critical moments of 
his life, and that it would go hard with 
his influence for the future, if he was 
proved to have dealt in a trifling manner 
with these solemn rites. 

Parejah summoned Realmah’s wives 
as witnesses; and, in a preliminary 
inquiry before the meeting of the Four 
Hundred took place, they were subjected 
to a strict examination. But the wives, 


1 Probably from the man who stood next to 
Realmah at the festival. 
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however conscious of their husband’s 
dereliction, could not be brought to 
testify directly against him. “ They 
did not know;” “They had not ob- 
served ;” “ Realmah had not spoken on 
the subject to them :”—these, and the 
like answers, were all that could be 
obtained from Realmah’s wives. 

The Ainah, who under cross-examina- 
tion appeared particularly stolid, brought 
out in the most irrelevant way that 
Realmah, during the day of the festival 
and the day after, seemed not like him- 
self, but as if confused by deep thought 
or pain. Realmah, though his sensitive 
ears were sorely wounded by the Ainalh’s 
bad grammar and ill-pronounced words,! 
caught at an idea from the Ainah’s 
testimony, which he did not fail to 
make good use of. 

This charge then of impiety, not 
having been disproved at the prelimi- 
nary examination, had to be heard, as a 
matter of course, by the Four Hundred. 
Amongst a people who had very few 
intellectual amusements, public speaking 
held a prominent place. It is even 
possible that there have been greater 
master-pieces of eloquence pronounced 
in the popular assemblies of those 
nations whom we call savage, than in 
the senates of the most cultivated and 
learned people. It was not likely, 
therefore, that when a charge of impiety 
was brought against the nephew of the 
chief of the East, so good an oppor- 
tunity would be lost for hearing a great 
attack and a great defence. 

The day was fixed for the trial, and 
Realmah looked forward to it with a 
feeling of utter dismay, knowing that if 
he were convicted, though the punish- 
ment might not be very severe, ali in- 
fluence amongst his people (that influ- 


1 One word especially shocked Realmah’s 
ears. Selowvianah means confusion of mind, 
taken rather in a good sense, as bewilder- 
ment arising from high thought. The poor 
Ainah ventured upon this difficult word, 


which she corrupted into Sedlovee. It is quite. 


possible that Realmah’s blindness to his 
Ainah’s merits proceeded from her barbarous 
use of language,—such, and so dangerous are 
the prejudices arising from education which 
beset even the most thoughtful men. 
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ence which, with his ambitious nature, 
he ardently desired) might for ever be 
denied to him. He did not, however, 
fail to summon to his aid all the powers 
of argument and all that great subtlety 
which he possessed. 


CHAP. X. 


APPEARANCE BEFORE 
FOUR HUNDRED, 


REALMAH'S THE 


Tue office of prosecutor was intrusted 
to the high priest of the deity who 
was supposed to be offended, the god 
of storms. It may easily be imagined 
with what fervour and with what force 
of argument he pressed the charge. 

Upon whom, he asked, of all the 
secondary gods did their fate and for- 
tunes more depend than upon Roton- 
darah, the lord of winds, of thunder, 
and of storms? They, their families, 
and their habitations existed only by 
the sufferance of his mighty will) Was 
this to be imperilled by the arrogance, 
or the carelessness, or the impiety of 
one young man? He did not deny that 
Realmah had lately been of some service 
to the state; but of what weight was 
any mere earthly consideration of that 
kind when weighed against the danger 
of impiety ? Any appeal to mercy upon 
such grounds must be looked upon as a 
temptation to be sedulously overcome if 
they, the judges, were not to implicate 
themselves in the crime of impiety. 

They all knew what painful disputes 
there had been about the modes of 
worshipping this powerful Deity. He 
wished to heaven that all their nation 
had adopted that mode of worship which 
insured most sacrifice to, and therefore 
most favour from, Rotondarah. 

But could anybody contend, even the 
most careless of worshippers, that no 
worship of any kind was to be offered 
at the altar of a deity who had espe- 
cially favoured their city and their 
nation? The least strict amongst the 
sects which, unhappily, divided the 
worshippers of Rotondarah, should view 
with most abhorrence the conduct of 


‘ 
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Realmah, if they would not have that 
conduct set down as a natural result of 
their doctrines, when received by an 
irreverent and ill-governed mind. 

As to the facts of the case, they would 
be uncontradicted. In the previous in- 
quiry it was shown that the wives of the 
accused, anxious as they were to screen 
him, had not been able to produce one 
single jot of evidence in his favour. 

Let the Four Hundred think what 
the accusation was:—that, at their 
greatest festival, in the midst of assem- 
bled thousands, this presumptuous young 
man had dared to make a mockery of 
his pretended worship ; and that, whe- 
ther from cowardice, from insolence, or 
from impiety, not one drop of his blood 
had flowed in honour of that powerful 
deity, whose altars he (the chief priest) 
never approached without a feeling of 
his abject unworthiness to minister 
upon them. 

The above is but a faint outline of the 
speech pronounced by the chief priest 
against Realmah. ‘There was, however, 
one great error in it, of which the ac- 
cused did not fail to avail himself. The 
chief priest had alluded to their divisions 
of opinion as regarded the worship of 
Rotondarah ; and Realmah saw in that 
statement an opening for theological 
discussion, which would be likely to 
produce great discord in the assembly, 
and thus, perhaps, enable him to evade 
the point in question. 

He arose, and commenced his oration, 
of which also but a poor outline can be 
given. Moreover, the modes of elo- 
quence in different nations are so diverse 
that, if all of the speech were given, much 
of it that consisted in fables and apo- 
logues, which were highly pleasing to 
that assembly, might appear tedious to 
modern minds. 
sw Realmah began by alluding delicately 
to the motives which he {believed had 
induced Parejah to institute the prose- 
cution. He said that he trusted that 
these motives were not the promptings 
of private malice and dislike. For a 
man of Parejah’s eminence in the state 
to be influenced by such motives would 
be in the highest degree disgraceful ; 
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and the result might be not dissimilar 
from that which befell Ginkel the fox, 
whose pious anxiety, not unmixed with 
motives of self-interest, for his little 
brother’s religious behaviour, ended in 
the discovery that he, too, was wont to 
make the eight morning salutations at 
the wrong time.! 

He then gracefully rebutted the charge 
of cowardice. It was not for him, he 
said, in the presence of men, many of 
whose lives were graced by numerous 
deeds of valour done in the service of 
their country, to allude at length to any 
action of his, though perhaps it might be 
allowed him to remark that, neither in 
the advance to, nor the retreat from, 
Abinamanche * had he been conspicuous 
for cowardice. (There was a murmur of 


1 This was a very happy allusion, thoroughly 
understood by the audience, “Ginkel the 
fox” was a well-known character, entering 
often into the fables of the Sheviri. He was 
a very cunning fox, but never quite cunning 
enough for the occasion. The following is 
probably the fable alluded to. 

Ginkel and his younger brother, a good 
pious young fox, go out hunting one morning. 
The younger brother catches a hen, and pre- 
— to return home with it. Ginkel thinks 
1e should like to have it all for himself. He 
is suddenly seized with scruples of conscience 
for his brother, who had that day omitted to 
make the eight morning salutations which it 
was incumbent upon all good foxes to make. 
In fact, he had not said his prayers before 
going out tohunt. The good younger brother 
fears that he must not eat any of the hen, but 
still continues to carry it home. 

They then meet a priest-fox, and Ginkel 
hastens to put the case of conscience to him. 
The younger brother lays the hen down, and 
pleads for himself that he was going to make 
the eight morning salutations after he returned 
home. 

“Too late, too late! my son,” says the 
priest-fox, upon which Ginkel is about to take 
the hen in his mouth. But the priest-fox 
asks Ginkel at what time he made the eight 
salutations ? 

“Oh,” exclaims Ginkel, turning his eyes wp 
to heaven, “long before morning broke, 
made my salutations: I never forget.” 

“Too soon, too soon! my son,” says the 
sriest-fox. “The day had not begun ; the 
= has not been properly prayed for; and 


now can only be eaten by a priest-fox :” sayin 
which, he throws the hen over his back, an 
leaves Ginkel and his little brother very 
hungry, but much edified. 


2 The chief town of the Phelatahs. } 
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applause throughout the assembly.) As 
regarded the charge of insolence, could 
it for a moment be supposed that he, 
who from his birth had been a helpless 
cripple, subject to great infirmity, could 
ever look upon himself as other than the 
meanest and humblest amongst them ? 

As to the charge of impiety, he called 
the higher gods to witness, and he would 
appeal to the great Rotondarah himself, 
whether impiety was not the one thing 
farthest from his thoughts? (Here he 
introduced a curious story, which was 
not unfamiliar to his audience, of how a 
poor man, who in distant ages had stood 
aloof from the sacrifices to Varoona, the 
goddess of the waters, had been sig- 
nalized by her as her most devoted wor- 
shipper—his omission to join in a rite, 
which after all was but a mere outward 
sign of love and worship, having only 
arisen from the intensity of his heartfelt 
aderation.) Even in the expression of 
earthly affections, Realmah added, it was 
not always those who made the loudest 
demonsirations who had the truest and 
the most devoted hearts. What if he 
had been communing in rapt enthu- 
siasm with his nymph, his only thought 
being how, with her aid, he might show 
himself most grateful to this adorable 
deity, Rotondarah? He spoke in the 
presence of those who had many times 
been conscious of a similar high ecstasy. 

This last was a most skilful touch, for 
it was a matter of pride amongst the 
Sheviri to appear at times abstracted 
from all intercourse with their fellow- 
beings in sublime communion with their 
nymphs. 

After a pause, Realmah resumed. 
“That venerable man,” said he, “ whose 
accusations have fallen so heavily upon 
my soul, the chief priest, must know 
better than all other men what this rapt 
communion is ; and he might be lenient 
to another man who had committed an 
error, if error it be, when his soul was 
pre-occupied by the highest discourse.” 

The chief priest, he continued, had 
alluded to the painful divisions in 
opinion and in conduct which had un- 
happily beset their nation as to their 
modes of worshipping Rotondarah. Was 
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it to be wondered at that he, an un- 
learned young man, humiliated by in- 
firmity from his birth, should hesitate as 
to what form of worship he should adopt 
in the presence of Rotondarah ; and in 
that embarrassment of thought lose the 
happy moment for worshipping at all 1— 
that is, in outward ceremony, for he 
dared any man to say that he had failed 
in the truest devotion of the heart. 

Let them not say that these divisions 
of opinion were trifling, and that the 
great Rotondarah was indifferent as to 
the way in which he was to be wor- 
shipped. In matters of small import 
there might be two ways, equally right, 
of doing a thing ; but notin this. (Here 
from all parts of the assembly resounded 
exclamations of assent.) Let them not 
dare to say, he continued, that the 
believer, who, for a time, maimed him- 
self by wounding the whole four fingers 
of the right hand in honour of this di- 
vinity, had not some reason for con- 
tending that he- showed superior piety 
to the man who coldly drew blood 
from the thumb of the left hand, which 
enabled him after his worship to prose- 
cute his ordinary work as if nothing had 
happened. 

A tumult of applause arose from the 
strict sect of the Right-hand Four-Fin- 
gerites, who were in great force in the 
assembly. Being for the most part men 
that had made their way in life, and 
who loved what is called respectability, 
they had many seats in the Council of 
the Four Hundred. 

Far, too, would it be from him (Real- 
mah) to impute blame to those humble 
and innocent persons who thought that 
Rotondarah was not to be worshipped 
by drawing blood from one part of the 
body only, but who gave up their whole 
bodies, it might be to light wounds, but 
still their whole bodies, in sacrifice to 
him. 

Hereupon there were violent acclama- 
tions of approval from the least strict of 
the sects. A personal altercation also 
arose between one of the strict sect. and 
one of the least strict, the latter having 
called the former a cream-coloured face 
(their word for hypocrite), and a fool. 
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When the feud was settled by the 
officers of the assembly turning out both 
the disputants, Realmah continued :— 

He had never, he said, been able to 
appreciate the profound thoughts and 
subtle arguments which had, doubtless, 
led those who wounded the thumb to 
conclude that their mode of worshipping 
Rotondarah was the most grateful to 
that deity. But this he did know, that 
a sect to which the great Leonvah had 
belonged—the hero who had led their 
forefathers to a hundred victories— 
must have a great deal to say for itself. 
(The name of “ Leonvah!” “ Leonvah!” 
was shouted forth with enthusiasm by 
the Thumbites, quite overpowering some 
sneering remarks that were made by 
certain arid theologians of the opposing 
sects, who said, that a man might hit a 
hard blow with a heavy hand, and yet 
be very ignorant of the most important 
questions in theology.) Realmah re- 
sumed :— 

Least of all would it be for him to 
presume to blame the sect from which 
he sprung, and which contained in its 
ranks those who held the chief offices of 
state. In their high sense of duty to 
their country they had doubtless sought 
to mediate between the two parties, and 
had adopted a middle course, seeking to 
please Rotondarah more by their devo- 
tion to the nation, which was under his 
special protection, than even by outward 
devotion to Rotondarah himself. Per- 
haps in their hearts, too, many of them 
longed to join one side or the other of 
the disputants, whom they stood aloof 
from only to break and still the oppos- 
ing waves of popular opinion which had 
threatened to submerge the state. 

Here the grave official men nodded 
approval ; while, from various parts of 
the hall, cries of “time-servers,” and 
“‘ world-servers,” and “ shell-worship- 
pers,” resounded. 

The assembly was now in a fearful 
state of ferment. Sharp theological dis- 
cussions were being carried on in diffe- 
rent quarters of the hall. Loud appeals 
were made to the manes of departed 
heroes who had held strong opinions on 
one side, or the other, of the controversy. 


The four great chiefs, who had sat 
apart in the principal seats of honour, 
situated north, south, east, and west in 
the hall, approached one another in the 
centre, and consulted as to whether 
they should then and there dissolve the 
assembly. At this moment, vehement 
shouting was heard outside the hall. 
Several men burst in fully armed. 

A curious and cool observer, but there 
was not one such in that large assem- 
blage, might have noticed that these 
men were either personal followers of 
Realmah, or belonged to the tribe of the 
tishermen, 

“The enemy is near,” they shouted, 
“some of his watch-fires may be 
seen on the mountain. To the draw- 
bridges !” and they rushed out, followed 
at once by the greater part of the 
assembly. True enough, there were fires 
just discernible upon several parts of the 
mountain. The alarm spread through- 
out Abibah. The guards were doubled 
at all the drawbridges ; large bodies of 
armed men remained all night in the 
open spaces of the town ; and every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent a surprise. 

In the morning it was found that the 
enemy had decamped, and no signs were 
left of them but the smouldering watch- 
fires and some remnants of half-con- 
sumed provisions. 

Strange to say, when the town was 
restored to quiet and order, there was no 
further prosecution on the charge of im- 
piety against Realmah. Some few zealots 
sounded the chief priest as to when 
there should be a further hearing of the 
cause; but the shrewd old man re- 
marked that his nymph had been very 
gracious in her whisperings to him lately, 
and that there would be no lucky day in 
this year, he thought, on which the pro- 
secution could be wisely recommenced. 
Besides, he added, the young man is 
either a deep knave or a profound en- 
thusiast ; and it might, perhaps, be 
better to wait for a year to see in which 
direction the character will develop 
itself. He might prove their fastest 
friend: he might become their most 
dangerous enemy. There were parts of 
the lad’s doctrine which were very 
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sound. Rotondarah, heaven bless his 
clemency, had waited many years for 
fitting worship from most men. Perhaps 
he would deign to wait another year for 
some suitable reverence from Realmah. 

The zealots, who also were not with- 
out their craft, bowed assent to the 
words of the chief priest ; and Realmah 
remained unmolested, and not unfeared. 

This trial, however, exercised a great 
influence on his fortunes, for he felt that 
on the first opportunity he must signalize 
himself by some great deed of valour or 
of wisdom, for a man who was accused 
of impiety had need to be very strong 
in the affections of his countrymen, in 
order to efface all memory of the charge 
from their timid and superstitious minds. 

Is it possible that the enemy were 
never upon the mountain that night ? 
and was it for nothing that the Ainah 
went from house to house of her tribe, 
remaining a long time with her brothers, 
who were the loudest to shout when 
the armed men broke in upon the assem- 
bly on the day of Realmah’s trial? If 
so, Realmah himself did not know it, or 
was too subtle to know it officially, 
though he did remark to the Ainah, 
‘how watchful her tribe must he, for 
they were the first people who seemed 
to have discerned those fires.” The plain 
girl merely answered that her poor 
people were, of necessity, great watchers ; 
and after saying this, as, with a pro- 
found obeisance, she hastened to with- 
draw, a dry smile might have been ob- 
served playing upon those lips of hers 
not far from being beautiful. 


I wish to make a remark. 
Silence, silence, for half an 
Mr. Cranmer wishes to make a 


Cronm’r. 

Ellesmere. 
hour. 
remark, 

Cranmer. This is too bad, Sir John. I 
am sure that for every word I utter in this 
good company, you utter one hundred and 
seventy-six. Why should I occupy half an 
hour with a single remark ? 

Ellesmere. The calculation is exact. Have 
I not heard you say in the House, “ I should 


wish to address a very few remarks to the: 


House upon this subject,” and has not your 
speech generally lasted for one hour and a 
half? Now, I take a “very few” to mean 
three: one remark of yours, therefore, if I 
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do the sum rightly, will occupy half an 
hour. 

Cranmer. Well, we shall see. I was 
going to say that one great merit of Mil- 
verton’s mode of telling us this story is, that 
he never breaks off abruptly and leaves us 
in suspense. If he brings his hero into 
trouble, he brings him out again, in the same 
portion of the narrative. 

Now, I daresay you will all despise me, 
and think that Iam a dull, prosaic being ; 
but I must own that I do not care much for 
fiction. It does not amuse me. Laugh as 
much as you like, but I prefer a blue book 
to any novel. 

My daughters, however, make up for my 
imaginativeness, and they devour novels, 
You know these serial things: they are 
always reading them. Sometimes they rush 
up to me, and exclaim, “Oh, papa, how I wish 
it was the beginning of next month !” Now 
you know when one comes to a certain age, 
one is not so anxious for it to be the beginning 
of next month, when it is only the second 
or third of this month. But young people 
think that they have such a large balance 
in the Bank of Life, that they can afford to 
draw cheques upon it in the rashest manner. 

Ellesmere. 1 declare that is a very pretty 
financial simile. 

Cranmer, Thank you, Sir John ; you are 
very encouraging. I have not exhausted 
my half hour yet, and so I will proceed. 

Well, I venture to suggest to these dear 
daughters of mine that I am not so anxious 
for this rapid passing away of time, to which 
they reply, “But oh, papa, he is in such 
difficulty ; he must be Killed. There is no- 
body near to save him.” This “he” is some 
fellow in a novel. 

Ellesmere. My dear Cranmer, I will 
restore peace and unanimity to your house- 
hold. ‘Teach your daughters the true doc- 
trine of Indispensables. 

Cranmer. What do you mean, Sir John, 
by Indispensables ? 

Ellesmere. Why, don’t you know? They 
are the fellows who, if you get rid of them 
at one part of the story, must reappear in 
another. 

Now, Cranmer, you are to be a villain in 
a novel, I assure you it is a very creditable 

rt to assign to you. I always like the 
villains best. They are the only business- 
like people in the concern. I will be the 
Indispensable. 

Now try and get rid of me if you can. 

You stab me to the heart, and leave me 
on the ground. I assure you it is of no 
use. An Indispensable’s heart is quite dif- 
ferently placed from that of any other man. 
The desperate wound you gave me was in 
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fact the best surgical treatment that could 
be devised for a slight internal complaint 
which I labour under; and you will find 
me as lively as ever in the third volume, and 
ready to unmask your wicked designs. 

Or it is a dark, gusty night. We two are 
walking the deck alone. You politely edge 
me ‘over the side of the vessel, and go to 
slecp in your hammock, feeling that you 
have done a good stroke of business. What 
doIdo? The ship is only going nineteen 
knots an hour. I therefore easily swim to 
her, and secrete myself in the stays, or the 
main chains, or the shrouds, or the dead 
lights, or some of those mysterious places in 
a ship, which Sir Arthur knows all about. 
There I stick like a barnacle, and you carry 
me into port with you. I can tell you that 
when you are just about to make a most 
advantageous marriage, I shall put my head 
in at the church-door, and say “ Ha!” with 
a loud voice, and the whole affair will be 
broken off. 

Or you poison me. Bless your heart, 
poison has nomore effect upon my Mithridatic 
constitution than ginger-beer—probably not 
so much. 

You bury me. No: you don't. You 
don’t bury mc, but some intrusive fellow 
who has thrust himself in, to take my 
place; for an Indispensable has always 
about him obliging persons who do that 
kind of work for him. 

Or you hurl me down from a cliff, 300 
feet high, and go away thinking you have 
now really got rid of me for good and all. 
But, Mr. Villain, you are much mistaken. 
I, as an Indispensable, inevitably fall upon 
a sea-anemone, rather a large one, three feet 
square and two feet thick, very common, 
however, in that part of the coast. 


[Much laughter from all of us.] 


The poor anemone is somewhat injured, and 
I am a little shaken ; but I shall appear 
again at the right time, with my fatal 
“ Ha!” and upset your marriage. 

By the way, there is one thing which has 
never been tried upon the Indispensable. 
Take him to the House of Commons, 
Cranmer, and make him attend, for three 
nights following, from half-past six to nine. 

The mixture of irritability and comatose- 
ness which might thus be produced, would 
bring on what doctors call, at least Dr. 
Ellesmere does, an apoplectic paralysis. 

And then you see, Cranmer, if you did 
not quite kill him, you could reduce him to 
idiotcy, which would nearly be as good for 
your purpose, and enable you to carry on 
your villany undisturbed. 

Oh, how I wish that good people in real 


life were as difficult to killas Indispensables 
in fiction ! 

Sir Arthur. I am not so sure that I 
agree with Cranmer. I rather like to be 
kept in an agony of suspense, and I cannot 
praise Milverton for being so considerate to 
our feelings. 

Ellesmere. Quite true. Praise is nearly 
always wrong. However, I am not going 
to indulge much in it. Isee that Milverton 
makes this rogue Realmah a perfect poli- 
tician. Now, is that natural ? 

Sir Arthur. Well; why not? Do you 
suppose that all policy is confined to civi- 
lized people ? 

Ellesmere. No; but Realmah, I contend, 
is an official man of the nineteenth century. 

Mauleverer, Then, indeed, he is a rogue. 

Ellesmere (who laughed heartily). It 
is a comfort to find that one always has Mr. 
Mauleverer to back one up in any attack 
upon any class or portion of the human 
race. 

But to return to the story. I must say ¥ 
rather like the Ainah ; and Milverton has 
had the courage to make her not too 
beautiful. 

Milverton. I have never been able to do 
the Ainah justice. You know that, for the 
most part, when one endeavours to describe 
a& man or a woman, either in history or in a 
novel, one is obliged to make it seem like 
the description of 2 runaway slave. Who 
can portray the delicate lights and shadows, 
the smiles and dimples, which go to make 
a beautiful, or, at the least, a most expres- 
sive countenance? 

By the way, you must not suppose that 
when I have spoken of the Ainah’s hands as 
being rather large and plebeian, that they 
had not a beauty of their own; and oh, 
what an expressive thing the hand is! 

Sir Arthur. Very true. The other day 
T was sitting near one of the greatest men 
in England (perhaps it was in the House of 
Commons, but I shall not tell you exactly 
where), and he was secretly suffering from 
suppressed anger, and was being bullied 
from all directions. The man maintained 
his part admirably: he was calm and 
equable in reply: when he sat down, he 
put on an air of repose; he kept himself 
still, he governed his eyes, he governed that 
difficult organ to govern, the mouth; but 
his hands quivered with the emotion he 
felt, and the veins stood out upon them in 
stern relief. He little imagined he betrayed 
to me all that he felt by those hands. 

Milverton. I have always noticed that 
great men, without a single exception, have 
great hands. I do not mean large hands, 
but expressive hands—hands that indicate 
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greatness. The late Lord Melbourne almost 
talked with his hands, and so I must say of 
the Ainah. She had not a small hand: she 
had not one of those hands with tapering 
fingers, which we admire so much in women; 
but she had expressive hands, which possess 
a beauty of their own. 

Ellesmere. I do declare, Milverton is in 
love with the Ainah; and, as Mrs. Milverton 
has such very pretty hands, according to the 
usual type, I wonder she is not jealous. 

Lady Ellesmere. Don’t make mischief, 
sir. You can do very little good in your 
generation, and you might avoid doing 
harm. 

Ellesmere. There we have again a truly 
conjugal remark. No great conqueror, who 
is a married man, has any occasion to have 
a slave with him in his chariot, when he is 
taking his triumph, to remind him that he 
is mortal. His dear wife and children— 
who, by the way, are anything but slaves— 
will be sure to give him sufficient discourage- 
ment (of course for his good), and to con- 
vince him he is anything but a divinity. 

I cannot comment much upon this story 
of Realmah. I am thoroughly puzzled by 
it. There are many pretty points about the 
story: the courtship is amusing ; the prose- 
cution for impiety is not without its slyness ; 
and it is evident that Milverton. has thrown 
his whole force into the depicting and draw- 
ing out of the Ainah. But what puzzles me 
is, that I cannot see the general drift and 
purpose of the story. Now, I know the man 
to be full of purpose, and that he is sure to 
have some scheme in his head—some won- 
derful theory which he wishes to impress 
upon us all, and upon which we are to begin 
to act to-morrow morning ; and I cannot 
discern what it is. 


Here my master and I interchanged 
smiles (the reader will forgive me for 
associating myself with the work). We 
know very well what we are aiming at, 
and were pleased to find that so acute 
a man as Sir John had not found us out 
too soon. 


Sir Arthur. I admire the story very 
much, and think that great things are yet 
to come out of it. 

Ellesmere. Oh yes, we all know that. 
That is the regular kind of thing for one 
author to say to another. It is the fashion 


of the day for all members of the same pro-’ 


fession to speak most respectfully of each 

other. Sir Robert, my successor, does so of 

me ; I do so of him: what we really think of 
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each other’s knowledge of law is best known 
to ourselves. 

The same with the medical profession. 
Dr. B. is called in to assist Dr. A. What 
does he say? Nothing could have been 
more skilful than Dr. A.’s treatment hitherto 
of the case. He should now, he thinks, 
begin to throw in a little asafcetida, say 
1 drachm, and hydrarg. 3 0z., instead or 
opii tinct. 9 scruples,—that is, if this slight 
change in the prescription meets with Dr. A.’s 
entire approval. 

As for authors, they are generally in 
ecstasies (honest eestusies !) when talking to 
each other of each other’s performances. 
Have I not seen a number of serpents in a 
cage as civil to each other as possible, up- 
reared upon the penultimate parts of their 
tails, and bowing affably to one another— 
in process of time to become quite fond and 
fondling? I think nothing of Sir Arthur's 
praise of Realmah. 

Milverton. I think it is one of the plea- 
santest things of our time to see 

Ellesmere. Don’t go into it seriously. I 
only meant an eighth part of what I said, 
but you are all so matter-of-fact and so 
stupid. 

But what I say about “ Realmah” I really 
mean. The author is a man unwholesomely 
full of purpose. He would not care to write 
the most interesting story in the world, not 
the “Vicar of Wakefield” or “La Petite 
Fadette,” which I think the prettiest story 
I ever read, except he had some distinct 
purpose in writing it. It must prove some- 
thing, or illustrate something ; but what 
that something is in the present case, I can- 
not for the life of me make out. 

By the way, I must make another remark, 
and that is, that I do not see anything so 
very clever in the little stories and fables 
which your lake-men, Milverton, are so 
fond of. I could invent fables by the 
dozen. 

Sir Arthur. Could you, Sir John? Per- 
haps you would favour us with one of the 
dozen this morning ? 

Ellesmere. With pleasure, in a minute 
or two: just give me time to think. 


Hereupon he walked about for a few 
minutes. As he got up to walk, I saw 
him look at Fairy, and was sure the 
fable would be about a dog. He 1e- 
sumed his place, and began his fable. 

A man and his dog were walking along a 
straight road, chatting pleasantly together. 

The road was straight, because it was in 
the good old times of the Romans ; and the 
two companions understood each other well 
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because in those days the dogs talked dog 
Latin. 

“Yes,” said the man, “you certainly are 
a very clever creature. You make good use 
of your nose, and your eyes, and your ears. 
What a pity it is you have not hands like 
we have !” 

“Oh,” said the dog, “you don’t know, 
then, that we once had hands like yours, 
and how fortunate we were to get rid of 
them? You see even now in the streets 
that there are some of us who, attended by 
Helvetii playing musical instruments, walk 
upright, and gain many denarii. 

“But this is how we came to lose our 
hands. Diana, much pleased with our skill 
in hunting, resolved to ask great Jupiter to 
confer some signal boon upon us. We gon- 
sulted together as to what our kind mistress 
should ask for us. Some said that men 
should net be allowed to pick the bones 
quite so clean before they tossed them to 
us; others that hares and rabbits should 
not be so fleet ; and others that we should 
not be called by such mean and foolish 
names as men are wont to give us. But 
one prudent old dog said, ‘Jove ‘s wiser 
than we are ; let us ask him to take away 
from us whatever we have now which is 
most dangerous for us to have.’ 

“ Our prayer was heard, for suddenly our 
hands became paws, and henceforward we 
went upon four legs. 

“Many of my brother dogs grumbled at 
this change, and howled to Jupiter that he 
was mocking us; but Jove replied, ‘My 
good friends, I have done the best I could 
for you ; you might hereafter make as bad 
a use of your hands as men are making of 
theirs, and thus in time become as dishonest 
und wicked as they are.’ We acknowledged 
the wisdom of Jupiter ; and so the monkey 
was left to be, in form as in nature, the 
creature most resembling man.” 

The poor Roman could-not make any 
reply, and the dog trotted on by his side, 
wagging his tail approvingly at his own wit. 

Lady Ellesmere. Where is the moral, 
John ? 

Cranmer. Yes; where is the moral? 

Ellesmere. Moral! Why, my good 
people, the fable is as full of moral as a 
pigeon-pie at an inn is—of tough beef- 
steak. 

Moral Number One :— 

People are proudest of what they should 
be most ashamed of ; 7.¢. man of his hands, 
which he makes such bad use of. 

Moral Number Two :— 

Attend, Lady Ellesmere. It is always 
better to get rid of a plague or an evil, than 
to acquire a new good. 
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Moral Number Three :— 

Attend, Fairy. Dogs are better and much 
honester creatures than men. 

Sir Arthur. The fable is clever enough, 
and has plenty of moral in it—indeed too 
much—but it lacks simplicity. Who would 
ever think of quoting it, to illustrate any- 
thing ? 

Milverton. Let me now try my hand at 
a fable. 

The sun was setting ; the moon was rising ; 
and one solitary traveller was plodding his 
weary way across the Libyan desert. 

“ Madam, my sister,” said the sun, “ how 
is it that men are so much more grateful to 
you than to me? ll day long have I 
warmed that poor traveller, and guided him 
on his way, yet not a kind word did I 
receive from him; whereas, no sooner do 
you make your pale appearance above the 
horizon, than he breaks out into a song of 
gratitude, celebrating your goodness and 
your loveliness.” 

“Sir, my brother,” replied the moon, 
“your benefits are too manifest, and you 
take care that all you do for men shall be 
seen in broad daylight. 

“What little I can do for them, how I 
keep their oceans sweet, is known but to 
few of them. 

“Men try to be sufficieatly grateful to 
you, but they love me, not only for my 
gentleness and my loveliness, but also for 
my great reserve.” 

The great god of day did not deign to 
make any reply, but went down red and 
angry into the western waters. 

Sir Arthur. This is much better, still 
there is the same fault, it lacks simplicity ; 
and the moral, namely, that to ensure grati- 
tude you should conceal your benefits as 
much as possible from the eyes of others, is 
a modern idea, not belonging to the age 
when fables were best written. 

Milverton. I will try another. I will 
not be beaten. 

The Pacha rested by the fountain, the 
flowing waters of which made an oasis in 
the desert. 

His horse and his camel cropped with de- 
light the green herbage near the fountain. 
Their shadows lay strongly and darkly upon 
the grass. 

“ How beautiful,” said the horse, “is that 
dark form which moves as I move; what 
grace, what symmetry it shows! I can 
hardly eat for looking at it.” 

“ It is well enough,” said the camel, “ but 
look at this one which moves with me. It 
has all the symmetry and the grace of the 
other ; and then, too, it has that pretty little 
hump on its back.” 
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A dervish passing by, who knew the lan- 

of all beasts, exclaimed, “ How good 

is Allah, who gives to every creature its due 

share of vanity, so that its defects seem to it 
especial beauties and merits ! ” 

Sir Arthur. That is a hundred times 
better ; but, at the risk of appearing cap- 
tious, I must still say that there is an air of 
subtlety about it which does not quite befit 
a good honest fable. However, I will admit 
that in time, my dear Milverton, you might 
perhaps write a fable. 

Ellesmere. Well, at any rate, he can 
write a history, for I suppose we must not 
call “ Realmah” a story ; and indeed, for 
my part, I believe it to be as true as almost 
any history I ever read. 

There is one more observation I have to 
make about it, which has just occurred to 
me. It is a personal one, and it is that 
Fairy a the dog looked up sharply]— 
Don’t look at her: she does not like to be 
looked at, or talked about; and it would be 
more delicate if I were to put in French 
what I am going ‘to say, for she does not 
understand as much of that language as she 
does of English. So put yourselves into a 
Gallic state of mind, and listen to me. 

Je trouve que Madame lAinah et 
Madame la Fée se ressemblent beaucoup. 

Madame la Fée—(I hope she is not look- 
ing at me, is she ?)—avec son peau—(is it 
“son peau” or “sa peau?” I always forget 
those confounded French genders ; oh, “ sa 
peau!” thanks)—avec sa peau blanche, ses 
yeux rouges, et sa lévre inférieure un peu 
développée, est d’une beauté extréme, pas si 
séduisante, comme réellement rare et re- 
marquable. 
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Madame l’Ainah, avec ses petits yeux 
enfoncés dans sa téte (comme nous a dit M. 
l Auteur), ses cheveux presque rouges, et ses 
mains et ses pieds trés larges et prononcés, 
mais, en méme temps, tres expressifs—est 
aussi d’une beauté extréme, mais aussi pas 
si séduisante, comme bien rare, et bien 
remarquable. 

Elles jouissent, toutes les deux, d’une 
sensibilité trés-douce, d’une intelligence trés- 
exquise, et d’un je ne sais quoi, qui laisse 
beaucoup & l’imagination. 


Hereupon Fairy set up a dismal how], 
and then began to bark furiously. It 
was a most ludicrous scene. Sir John 
had turned away from the dog, and had 
been addressing his British French, 
spoken very loudly, very slowly, and 
with pauses between the words, appa- 
rently to some distant person. Fairy 
evidently thought that something was 
the matter, either that Sir John was 
taken ill, or that there was some enemy 
in the distance, and that it was her duty 
to come to the rescue, or to rush into 
the fray. 

We all laughed immoderately, while 
Fairy continued to bark furiously, and 
thus the conversation was broken up, 
for all seriousness was gone from us 
during the rest of the alternoon, and 
until we had returned to Worth-Ashton. 


To be continued. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE OF PROFESSOR FERRIER. 


BY PROFESSOR FRASER. 


Ir one were asked for the English writ- 
ings which are fitted, in the most attrac- 
tive way, to absorb a reader of competent 
intelligence and imagination, in the final 
or metaphysical question concerning the 
Being in which we and the world of 
sensible things participate, Berkeley’s 
“ Dialogues,” Hume’s “Inquiry into 
Human Understanding,” and some of 
the lately published “ Philosophical 
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bably those which would best deserve 
to be mentioned. While they differ in 
comprehensiveness, as well as in moral 
and intellectual momentum, these three 
philosophers are conspicuous for subtle 
originality of thought, and for a beautiful 
transparency in their expression of it. 

The last of the three is the most in- 
teresting philosophical personage whom 
Scotland has given us to contemplate 
in these years. He preserved the charm 
of a genial spirit during a lifelong pil- 
grimage in the land of abstractions; as 
entirely self-dedicated to curious think- 
ing about the world in which all are 
feeling and acting as any recluse in the 
annals of philosophy. And his works 
are the signal example in Scotland of an 
alliance of artistic beauty with abstract 
philosophy. Notwithstanding, even those 
who profess to speculate are only now 
beginning to penetrate into his meaning, 
and to recognise his chivalrous devotion 
to abstract truth, in sublime disregard, 
one may say, of its consequences or of 
its utility. A few thoughts suggested 
by this philosophical life of decisive in- 
dividuality, and meant to promote a fair 
appreciation of this philosophy, as a 
notable British phenomenon in the nine- 
teenth century, are surely not out of 
place. A really philosophical life is a 
rare, and correspondingly precious, social 
phenomenon. Speculative insight is a 
reflex of the individual thinker, and, 
when it is genuine, deserves the 
gratitude of others, not least those of 
a different individuality. The contem- 
plation of a life like Ferrier's, conse- 
crated to the highest department of 
intellectua! service, in a generation 
prone to the materialistic manner of 
conceiving, should, moreover, reward 
those who feel the inadequacy of that 
particular mode of conception; and a 
more ennobling intuition of the spiri- 
tual aspect of things may be promised 
to readers who make the experiment of 
ascending into his thought, and enter- 
taining his one governing conception of 
the existence in which we share when 
we become conscious, 

The system of consequences involved 
in Ferrier’s governing conception, with 


the unfolding of which in Scotland his 
name will be associated, and in which 
his whole life as a thinker is expressed, 
is not less remarkable, than the per- 
sonality of its author is uncommon. It 
derives from that personality a union of 
very subtle metaphysical thought with 
poetical feeling, fancy, humour, and 
transparent diction, unexcelled in their 
combination in the literature of this 
country. In itself it is an original at- 
tempt to solve, with the precision of 
deductive reasoning, a part of the meta- 
physical (as distinguished from the 
merely physical) problem of the uni- 
verse. This problem is one which the 
countrymen of its author have either 
satisfied themselves with solving prac- 
tically, by common sense or feeling ; or, 
with Hume, have regarded as absolutely 
insoluble. Ferrier’s enterprise, whatever 
may be said of his idea of the compass 
of metaphysics, was the first attempt 
since Berkeley, by a British philoso- 
pher, to solve the problem of Being,—so 
far, at any rate, as to define what must 
be included in the meaning of the term 
existence, if it is to retain any positive 
meaning at all, when it is predicated, for 
instance, of a person or of an external 
thing ; and to determine this by the de- 
ductive application of a principle which 
expresses what is Absolute in Reason, 
and not what is characteristic merely of 
human intelligence. 

The positive conclusion of Ferrier is 
(so far as it goes) the antithesis of the 
negation offered by Hume more than a 
century since; while both Hume and 
Ferrier are awake—except Hamilton 
alone among Scotch thinkers fairly so— 
to the far-reaching question with diffe- 
rent phases of which the three deal in 
common. <A dim sense of this question, 
and of man’s inability to answer it, is 
now indeed subjecting institutions and 
traditions to the dissolving power of 
scepticism, in the educated mind of 
Western Europe. But Hume’s question 
about Being refers to the origin and 
issue of the flowing stream ; Ferrier— 
waiving questions about origin, issue, 
and change—restricts himself to its 
essence, Hume’s philosophy is a nega- 
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tive theory of Causation more than a 
positive theory of Perception ; Ferrier’s 
is properly a positive and absolute 
theory of Perception or Consciousness. 
It is interesting to mark that the 
synthetic Intellectualism of Ferrier is 
at the philosophical extreme opposite to 
the analytic Phenomenalism of Comte ; 
which, under the patronage of Mr. 
Lewes, in the third edition of his 
“History of Philosophy,” now asks for 
the undivided support of considerate 
thinkers. This year has given us, in 
the “ History” of Mr. Lewes, and in 
these “ Philosophical Remains” of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, two books which represent 
the two extreme modes now current in 
Europe of framing an answer to the 
metaphysical question about ourselves 
and the physical universe in which 
we live. The one, from a professed his- 
torical induction of failures, infers that a 
metaphysical answer is impossible—that 
we cannot discover what the Being in 
which we are participating is—that we 
can know only necessitated co-existences 
and successions of phenomena, among 
which we ourselves are ranked ; while 
the entire universe of phenomena con- 
stitutes a unique fact, whose meaning, 
origin, and destiny are absolutely in- 
scrutable. The other professes to guard 
—by deductions from a truth Absolute 
in Reason—the conclusion, that the 
Being in which we and physical pheno- 
mena share must be essentially Per- 
ception, that is to say, mind sensibly 
percipient of material objects—or at 
least that it must be Mind cognizant 
of objects of some kind, but not neces- 
sarily those of the senses; that the 
varied phenomena of the universe must 
always and everywhere depend on con- 
scious mind; and that mind in turn 
must depend on objects of some sort of 
which to be conscious—each dependent 
on the other, in order to the intelligible 
existence of either. And, if it be 
further assumed that Being as such 
must be eternal, it follows, on this 
system, that the Eternal Something 
must be a Self-conscious of an object. 
Self-conscious Being is with Ferrier the 
demonstrated essence or inner meaning 
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of whatever now is—in all the forms 
and degrees which this existence actually 
takes, in the physical and moral expe- 
rience of finite persons, who are them- 
selves mysteriously related to Supreme 
self-conscious Being, beyond whom we 
can have no analogy. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Lewes, 
from his point of view, should refer in 
the way he does in his “ History” to 
the System of Ferrier, as an eccentric 
fact, “a lonely obelisk on the broad flat 
plain,” standing in a relation of con- 
trast to the negative—which he regards 
as, by the consilient evidence of all ex- 
perience, the only reasonable—answer 
to the dark question of Being. Ferrier 
offers a metaphysical solution (so far as it 
goes) of the problem which, with Hume 
and Comte, Mr. Lewes affirms to be in- 
soluble—that of the Essence of the 
Universe. 

But this solution, and the philoso- 
phical life of which it is the consistent 
expression, while in an extraordinary 
degree the fruit of individual genius, 
does not, as it appears to me, stand 
thus whimsically apart from the lives 
and labours of intellectual predecessors 
and successors. Let us look to its his- 
torical and biographical genesis for a 
key to its meaning. 

The cause of the apparently sudden 
and inexplicable rise, in this island, in 
an individual mind, of a regulative con- 
ception of the Universe like Ferrier’s, 
with its implied deductive applications, 
deserves some research. Considerable 
material for this particular purpose is 
contained in the two volumes of his 
“Philosophical Remains ;” especially 
when they are studied in connexion 
with those applications of their author's 
leading assumption which compose his 
“Theory of Knowing and Being,” pub- 
lished in 1854. The “ Remains” may be 
looked to as a biographical companion 
and interpreter of the “Theory.” The 
latter contains the System ; the former 
describes chronologically the spiritual 
causes, and some of the consequences, 
of its formation. And here the allusion 
is not merely to the graceful, but all 
too brief, summary of the facts of 
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Ferrier’s life, which Professor Lush- 
ington, with characteristic taste and 
judgment, has prefixed to these volumes 
—the expansion of that summary into 
a volume being required for an adequate 
delineation and explanation of this sin- 
gular literary and metaphysical growth. 
The reference is rather to the perpetual 
progressive thinking which is shown in 
the writings, taken in ‘their chrono- 
logical order, as here arranged by the 


editors. 


Biographical matter illustrative of the 
writings, thus regarded as an expression 
of the lifelong growth of one concep- 
tion—the conception of the intelligible 
(contrasted with the meaningless or non- 
sensica!), in its application to sense-given 
(and other) Matter, and to Mind—may be 
condensed into a few sentences, James 
Frederick Ferrier was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1808. He was connected by 
birth, and the associations of early 
years, with the society best fitted 


to educate a fastidious fancy and in- 


tellect, which the Scotch metropolis, 
then resplendent with poets and philo- 
sophers, and the critics of both, could 
supply. His metaphysical power was first 
exercised when the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of Scotland was impregnated by 
Dr. Thomas Brown, with his “mental 
states,” his physical psychology, and his 
positivist theory of causality. But the 
main intellectual influence in the case 
of Ferrier was undoubtedly Sir W. 
Hamilton ; in the years following 1829, 
when Hamilton was opening channels 
between the British and the German 
mind, in his essays on the “ Uncondi- 
tioned” and the “ Philosophy of Percep- 
tion.” The wonderful Perception essay 
of Hamilton, published in October 
1830, had, one may infer, great and 
peculiar influence on the course of Fer- 
rier’s thoughts. It probably suggested 
to him a train of speculation not fully 
contemplated by its author; which ulti- 
mately converted the theory of an im- 
mediate, yet relative, perception or con- 
sciousness of the material world, drawn 
by Hamilton out of his interpretation 
of Reid, into an Absolute Philosophy 
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of Being, in the hands of Ferrier. 
Nor were the personal intercourse and 
published thought of Hamilton the 
only living influence which induced a 
more cosmopolitan treatment of philo- 
sophy. Ferrier studied academically in 
Oxford and in Germany as well as 
at Edinburgh ; resting English culture, 
and German free action of speculative 
faculty, on a primary basis of Scotch 
persistency and enthusiasm. 

Ferrier’s earliest production in philo- 
sophy was a series of essays on the 
“Philosophy of Consciousness, "published 
in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1838-39, and 
reproduced in the second volume of 
these “ Remains ”—an eloquent protest 
on behalf of pure metaphysics, against the 
physical psychology of Dugald Stewart, 
and especially of Thomas Brown, These 
essays bear marks of the Hamiltonian 
impulse, more distinctively of Fichte, 
but most of all of the independent, en- 
thusiastic subtlety which, more matured, 
interpenetrates Ferrier’s subsequent in- 
tellectual operations, transforming and 
spiritualising the Universe in his view. 
The conception of the personal Ego, in- 
cluding the fact of free individual agency, 
as the essence of man, and as the dis- 
tinguishing fact of metaphysical when 
contrasted with physical science, is pro- 
minent in the “ Philosophy of Con- 
sciousness.” This conception, limited, 
however, to the Ego simply as conscious, 
and with its freedom and efficiency 
thrown into the background—the theory, 
in short, that Consciousness is the essence 
of Being, and not merely of human Being 
—was the form into which the com- 
paratively juvenile philosophy was gra- 
dually refined. 

The history of Ferrier’s intellectual 
struggles with questions only dimly 
present in the “ Philosophy of Con- 
sciousness” may be instructively traced 
throughout the essays published in the 
seven years following, and contained 
in the second volume of these “ Re- 
mains ”—especially those on the “Crisis 
of Modern Speculation” (1841), on 
“ Berkeley” (1842), and on “ Reid and 
Hamilton” (1847). Among British 
philosophers the influence of Berkeley 
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then, for the first time, becomes con- 
spicuous in the thought of Ferrier. 
If Hamilton’s speculations on Percep- 
tion in 1830 really influenced him 
in the way already suggested, it was 
natural that he should soon be drawn 
to the philosopher who—more than any 
other in these islands—has converted 
reflection upon the world of the ex- 
ternal senses into the profoundest form 
of philosophical meditation. With 
Berkeley Mind is the essence of the 
Universe, and also the cause of all its 
phenomenal changes; with Ferrier Con- 
sciousness is the essence of Being. 
Narrower in its scope, the system of 
Ferrier became at last the refinement 
of a part of the philosophy of Berkeley. 
This concentration and refinement speak 
of more exact study, and of German 
thought—Kant’s and Fichte’s, still more 
Schelling’s and Hegel’s—of all which 
the writings of these seven years bear 
marks, in their increased firmness ‘of 
intellectual texture and depth of re- 
flective insight. Their author is, more 
or less consciously, addressing himself to 
work relatively to Hamilton, which is 
analogous to that performed by the later 
German metaphysicians relatively to 
Kant. And he is making approaches 
to the region where Plato, Spinoza, and 
Hegel wrought. 

It is, I think, in the essays of this 
period that the basis of Ferrier’s matured 
system becomes distinct in his own con- 
eeption—his rejection, I mean, of the 
analysis which contrasts unconscious 
Mind, as one substance, with wnper- 
ceed Matter, as another substance, in 
an original dualistic antithesis of Being ; 
and his counterpart assumption, as a 
necessity of reason, of the original syn- 
thesis of Mind and Matter in Perception 
—or (more comprehensively) of subject 
and object in a Rational Self-conscious- 
ness,—as the two inseparable, but, by 
logical abstraction, distinguishable, ele- 
ments. The “Theory of Knowing 


1 A refined theory of Matter was apparently 
engaging attention among the metaphysicians 
of Edinburgh. Among other signs of this, 
Collier’s Clavis Universalis was reprinted there 
in 1836, 
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and Being”—the theory that mind in- 
telligent of an object must be the essence 
of Being—results from a systematic 
application of the principle, that Mind 
and sense-given (or other) Matter, while 
distinguishable, are inseparable— under 
pain of meaninglessness; and in its 
demonstrations we are enabled to watch 
the transformations which the universe 
of the unreflecting is made to undergo, 
when it is illuminated in its various 
phases by the rays of this one assumed 
truth. The Theory is, in short, an 
elaborate enforcement of the presumed 
impossibility of analysing what is con- 
tained in Perception into the duality 
of (on the one hand) Matter substan- 
tially independent of Mind, and (on the 
other hand) Mind substantially inde- 
pendent of Matter.' The being conscious 
of an object is maintained to be the 
substance or essence of Being—the 
Absolute Truth. Existence cannot 
survive consciousness. The evolutions 
of the universe must be evolutions 
(whether logical or causal we are not 
told) in a conscious experience. 

The principal steps to this conclusion 
(itself, one must say, only the preliminary 
toa philosophy) are few in number. The 
process is to this effect :—The supposed 
disruption of the unity of existence in 
consciousness into the duality of Thing 
in itself and Intelligence in itself contra- 
dicts intelligibility—as a centreless circle 
contradicts the conception of a circle. 
Meaninglessness, accordingly, and not a 
pairof intelligible realities, has to be faced 
in the attempt to conceive duality be- 
neath this unity of perception or con- 
sciousness—the attempt to separate the 
being of a thing from its being perceived. 
The supposed separation is not realizable 
in thought. It is a merely verbal ex- 
pression of what is necessarily unin- 
telligible. Noumena or “things in 
themselves,” thus meaningless or non- 
sensical, cannot even be things of 
which we are ignorant. What is un- 
known by man may exist,—as an 


1 By Matter here understand not only 
sensible things, Lut also objects or phenomena 
of any kind, including its own feelings, of 
which a mind can be conscious, 
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object of knowledge to a higher intel- 
ligence,—but what is meaningless can- 
not exist as the object of any intelli- 
gence at all. In short, the conception 
of a mind having sense-perception (or 
some other sort of consciousness of ob- 
jects) is the only intelligibie conception 
of Being. The door of speculation is 
thus shut against verbal abstractions, 
unintelligibilities; the one act of this 
philosophy being, as it were, to shut 
the door. 

Professor Ferrier’s later years were 
devoted to historical researches, in illus- 
tration and confirmation of the proposi- 
tion that Universal Philosophy has been 
the search for Absolute Truth, common 
to Intelligence as such,—in short, for 
the essence of Being. His own theory 
—that this essence must be mind con- 
scious of an object—was offered as satis- 
faction to the sublime craving. The 
philosophy of nearly three thousand 
years he interprets as a search for the 
absolutely true—for truth not peculiar 
to sentient or any other sort of intelli- 
gence—for necessary Thought or Intel- 
ligence as such. This absolute truth, 
according to his own system, is con- 
scious mind. The objects of conscious 
experience may be indefinitely varied ; 
but extinguish consciousness in every 
form, finite and Divine, and the universe 
must relapse into meaninglessness: Being 
can be restored only in a personal con- 
sciousness. This system, it must be 
added, offers after all only partial satis- 
faction to the philosophic aspiration, if 
the redemption wrought by a finite con- 
sciousness can be only in part,—the 
Absolute Truth, in its fulness, being 
hid in the Divine Thought, in which 
the (to us) contingent facts of physical 
science may be absolute, in the light of 
Ideas, or truths of thought, now only 
approached in our “interpretations” of 
Nature. 

Some of the fruits of these historical 
studies are contained in the “ Lectures 
on Greek Philosophy,” which occupy 
the first volume of the “Remains ;” 
for, like Berkeley in his Siris, Ferrier’s 
last work was much among the re- 
corded thoughts of the ancient world 


—combined indeed with habitual pon- 
dering of Hegel. These Lectures con- 
nect his speculation with the pre- 
Socratic Greek thinkers and with Plato ; 
the other volume connects him more 
with Berkeley, and with Kant and 
his successors in Germany. The lec- 
tures on the pre-Socratic period con- 
tain beautifully finished pictures of 
figures previously dim and formless in 
the mysterious past, now humanised, 
and some of them perhaps invested with 
more resemblance to the artist himself 
than they deserve. The later sketches 
are less carefully laboured. The lectures 
were delivered in the five or six years 
subsequent to 1857, in the chair of 
Philosophy at St. Andrews, which 
Ferrier occupied in the last nineteen 
years of his life. The most ancient of the 
northern universities is associated with 
the name of the latest Scotch philoso- 
pher, and the most brilliant philosophical 
professor of his time in Scotland. Those 
who admire speculative genius will long 
be attracted to a place now associated 
with him, and may be touched by the 
story of his withdrawal, too soon for his 
work, from this strange life of sense, to 
which his thinking has helped to add 
intellectual charm. His philosophy had 
its root in his life, and his life found 
expression in his philosophy ; while there 
is a continuous identity connecting his 
earliest with his latest writings, which, 
taken all together, form a unity of which 
I think we have no other example 
more complete in the history of British 
philosophy. 


As I have said, it is what may be 
called the synthetic or intelligible, as 
opposed to an analytic or unintelligible 
theory of Perception and Being, that is 
everywhere in these writings, as it were, 
let down upon experience ; with the in- 
tent of translating what we see and feel 
out of the intellectual chaos of the un- 
reflecting into the intellectual cosmos of 
reflection, First Knowing, then Being 
is demonstrated to involve consciousness 
of changing phenomena, distinguishable 
from, yet dependent on, a consciously 
identical mind. Thing and Intelligence 
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are retained in the inseparable unity of 
experience ; instead of being analysed 
into Thing in itself and Intelligence in 
itself—in order that the one may be 
explained by the other as effect from 
cause. Ferrier’s system is simply a series 
of demonstrations, which combine in for- 
bidding us to meddle with our primary 
experience of the indissoluble unity of 
Thing and Thought, by showing the 
consequences of different attempts to 
do so. 

The philosophy of which this system 
is an example exactly reverses a principal 
problem of modern thought. To ac- 
count for the wnity of Perception, in 
the presence of a substantial duality of 
Being, is what the various hypotheses 
of a merely Representative Perception 
have sought to accomplish. To account 
for our belief in a plurality of conscious 
persons—in those syntheses of sensi- 
ble qualities which constitute material 
“things”—and in the permanence of 
persons and things during apparent in- 
tervals of individual unconsciousness, is 
the (more intelligible) problem to which 
the philosophy that identifies Perception 
with Being has to address itself. Instead 
of having to deal with the question, 
How two unintelligibles in Existence 
become one in knowledge, this philo- 
sophy translates the question, and asks, 
How the one conceivable of Perception 
becomes the plurality of intelligible per- 
cipients and concrete things perceived, 
that are recognised in ordinary human 
belief. 

An idea of this sort, common to him 
with Berkeley, is suggested by Ferrier, 
at an early period in his metaphysical 
life, in his Essay on “The Crisis of 
Modern Speculation,” published in 1841. 

‘* Tt will be seen,” he there observes, 
“that the question (7.c. the explanation 
“of the nature of the connexion which 
“subsists between Mind and the evr- 
“ ternal universe) is resolved, not so 
“much by having any posilive answer 
“ given to it, as by being itself made 
“to assume a totally new aspect. We 
“shall find, upon reflection, that it 
“is not what, at first sight, and on 
“a superficial view, we imagined it to 
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“be. A change will come over the 
“whole spirit of the question. Facts 
“ will arise, forcing it into a new form, 
“even in spite of our efforts to keep it 
“in its old shape. The very under- 
“ standing of it will alter it from what 
“it was. It will not be annihilated— 
“it will not be violently supplanted— 
“ it will be transformed ; and this trans- 
“formation will be seen to arise out of 
“the very nature of thought, out of the 
“very exercise of reason upon the 
“question. It will be granted that, 
“before a question can be a question, 
“it must first of all be conceived. 
“ Therefore, before the question respect- 
“ing the intercourse between mind and 
“matter can be asked, it must be 
“thought. Now, the whole drift of 
“our coming argument is to show that 
“this question, in the very thinking of 
“it, necessarily passes into a new ques- 
“tion. And then, perhaps, the diffi- 
“culty of answering this new question 
“will be found to be not very great. 

“The earliest, and in France and 
“this country the still dominant philo- 
“sophy, explains the connexion be- 
“tween mind and matter by means of 
“the ‘relation of cause and effect.’ 
“ Outward things present to the senses 
“are the causes of our perceptions ; our 
“perceptions are the effects of their 
“ proximity. ‘The presence of an ex- 
“ternal body,’ says Dr. Brown; ‘an 
“organic change immediately conse- 
“ quent upon its presence ; and a mental 
“ affection ;’—these, according to him, 
“form three terms of a sequence, the 
“statement of which is thought suffi- 
“cient to explain the phenomenon of 
“ perception, and to illustrate the inter- 
“ course which takes place between our- 
“selves and outward objects. 

“This doctrine is obviously founded 
“on a distinction laid down between 
“ objects as they are in themselves, and 
“ objects as they are in our perceptions 
“of them; in other words, between 
“real objects and our perceptions of 
“objects. For, unless we made a dis- 
‘‘ crimination between these two classes, 
“we could have no ground for saying 
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“that the former were the causes of the 
“latter. 

“ Now, when any distinction is estab- 
“lished, the tendency of the under- 
“standing is to render it as definite, 
“complete, and absolute, as it admits 
“of being made. And with regard to 
“the present distinction, the under- 
“standing was certainly not idle. It 
“took especial pains to render this dis- 
“tinction real and precise; and, by 
“doing so, it prepared a building 
“ground for the various philosophical 
“fabrics that were to follow for many 
“generations. It taught that the object 
“in itself must be considered something 
“which stood quite aloof from owr per- 
“ception of it,—that our perception of 
“the object must be considered some- 
“ thing of which the real object formed 
“no part. Had it been otherwise, the 


“‘ understanding would have pronounced 
“the discrimination illogical, and con- 
“ sequently null and void. 

“ It was this procedure of the under- 
“standing with respect to the above- 


“mentioned distinction which led to 
“the universal adoption of a representa- 
“ tive theory of perception. We are far 
“from thinking that any of its authors 
“adopted or promulgated this doctrine, 
“under that gross form of it against 
“ which Dr. Reid and other philosophers 
“have directed their shafts ; under the 
“form, namely, which holds that out- 
“ward things are represented by little 
“images in the mind. Unquestionably, 
“that view is a gross exaggeration of 
“the real opinion. All that philoso- 
“‘phers meant was, that we had percep- 
“tions of objects, and that these percep- 
‘tions are not the objects themselves. 
“ Yet even this, the least exceptionable 
“form of the theory that can be main- 
“tained, was found sufficient to subvert 
“the foundations of all human cer- 
“tainty.” (Vol. IT. pp. 261—265.) 
Again: “ By a more rigorous obser- 
“ vation of facts, modern inquirers have 
“been led to discover the radical iden- 
“ tity of the subjective and objective of 
“human consciousness, and the impos- 
“sibility of thinking them asunder. In 
“our present inquiry, we shall restrict 


‘ourselves to the consideration of the 
“great change which the question re- 
“garding man’s intercourse with the 
“ external world has undergone, in con- 
“sequence of this discovery; but its 
“ consequences are incalculable, and we 
“now not where they are to end.” (Vol. 
II. p. 269.) 

Again: “Tt is both subject and ob- 
“ject together that form a conceiva- 
“bility. Each of them singly is but 
“half a thought, or, in other words, no 
“thought at all; is an abstraction, 
“ which may be uttered, but which cer- 
“tainly cannot be conceived... .. The 
“new philosophy shows that the ques- 
“tion respecting perception answers it- 
“self in this way,—that there is no 
“occasion for thought to explain how 
“that may be united into one, which 
“no effort of thought is able to put 
“asunder into two.” (Pp. 278—280.) 

There is this further difference between 
theunreversed and the reversed’problem : 
—While any attempt to explain the 
unity in perception of unintelligible sub- 
stances is necessarily vain, I can both con- 
ceive what I believe, and also account for 
my belief, when I believe in a physical 
and moral universe of Minds conscious 
of objects; in the erternality of other 
percipients and their perceptions ; and 
in the permanence of sensible things, 
during those intervals in which my in- 
dividual consciousness is withdrawn from 
them. I can imagine a multiplication 
of minds, conscious of objects; each with 
its own physical experience; their col- 
lective experience expressive of physical 
law, and so shared by each as that, 
through the medium of its sense-given 
experience, each may communicate with 
the other. Abstract substances, whether 
Mind or Matter, are, on the other hand, 
alike unintelligible and unpractical. 

When this one governing conception 
is pondered, it is easy to see why Ferrier 
objected so persistently to psychology— 
as he understood it. The psychology 
against which he wars is the merely 
physical science of our mental states— 
the inductive and unspeculative gene- 
ralization of which is no more meta- 
physies than inductive and unspeculative 
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generalization of any of the objects we 
see and touch, is so. Both alike are 
objective or one-sided studies; the 
uniting and concreting, because ulti- 
mate, element, characteristic of meta- 
physical philosophy, is not recognised 
in either. The one has for its object- 
matter material phenomena, the other 
mental phenomena; and Matter and 
Mind themselves are distinguished, in 
the supposed psychology objected to, as 
unknowable, but mutually independent, 
entities or substances. When this sort 
of psychology is taken for metaphysics, 
the one element which distinguishes 
metaphysics is left out ; and, as Berkeley 
shows, ingenuity is vainly consumed in 
endeavours to unite in knowledge,—by 
hypotheses of mediate perception—a 
duality in existence which has no prac- 
tical relation to us, and which we 
cannot even conceive. The Hamiltonian 
summary abolition of these hypotheses, 
and substitution of an immediate per- 
ception—call it consciousness—of matter, 
is an advance towards the common stand- 
point of Ferrier and Berkeley; except 
so far as it is clogged by the assumption 
of a substantial, and by us unknowable, 
duality of Mind in itself and Things in 
themselves—underlying Mind percipient 
or conscious of objects, which the philo- 
sophers last named do not allow to be 
thus underliable. 

Under the conception proper to meta- 
physical philosophy, the phenomena of 
external and internal sense alike are 
the immediate objects of, and thus, as 
far as they are intelligible, dependent 
on, conscious mind; while mind is in 
turn dependent on having phenomena, 
extended or unextended, to be con- 
scious of. 

The visible and tangible phenomena 
of sense, as well as the phenomena of 
thought and feeling, are thus subordinate 
to, and become part of, One All-com- 
prehensive Science, which commences 
in the reflective act that recognises their 
ultimate unity, their common and neces- 
sary relation of dependence on a self- 
conscious subject,—finite or Divine. 
Metaphysic, with Ferrier, is this recog- 
nition—in itself, and in the conse- 


quences which may be deduced from 
it. While the psychologist studies one 
group of phenomena—those which are 
personal to the individual ; just as the 
astronomer, the chemist, or the geo- 
logist study groups of phenomena given 
in sense, and so far objective or im- 
personal, because common to a plurality 
of persons ;—the metaphysician recog- 
nises in all phenomena realities neces- 
sarily dependent on conscious mind, 
in a unity or synthesis that reveals 
itself as the Absolute Fact. Metaphysics, 
or this recognition of a consciousness of 
phenomena as the essence of Being, is 
thus neither a physical science of mental 
phenomena, nor a physical science of 
material phenomena. It is the rational 
conception of a/l phenomena, as well as 
of the “sensible things” which pheno- 
mena constitute when grouped together 
in Nature. They are conceived as 
necessarily dependent in their essence 
on a perception of them—thus having 
a subjective-objective, as well as a 
merely objective aspect. In the former, 
or metaphysical view, they are things 
which are also thoughts ; in the latter, 
or merely physical view, they are abstract 
or unspeculated things, which are un- 
intelligible to reflection. 

British philosophy is, I venture to 
think, permanently indebted to Ferrier 
for reminding it in this way that a study 
of “mental states,” in the spirit and 
according to the method of merely phy- 
sical science, is not Speculative Philo- 
sophy at all. In this teaching indeed 
all philosophy proper, from Plato to 
Kant and Hegel, may be said more or 
less obscurely to converge. It is all a 
variously toned reminder that the merely 
physical point of view is incdequate ; 
and, when assumed to be adequate, mis- 
leading and unintelligible in its revela- 
tions. The physical psychology which 
assumes its own metaphysical adequacy, 
naturally becomes physiology, as now in 
Germany and in England. Forgetful 
that the brain itself depends, along with 


‘all other phenomena, on conscious mind 


—that we should think of our body as 
contained in mind, rather than of mind 
as contained in our body,—it treats 
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mind as a phenomenon of brain. While 
metaphysical philosophy pronounces this 
physical materialism to be absurd and 
contradictory ; and proclaims that con- 
scious existence—that of individual men 
for example—is at least possibly inde- 
pendent of the phenomena and con- 
ditions of the sensible world—the mere 
physiologist of mind, like the unheed- 
ing woodman, cuts the branch on which 
he stands. 


But this regulative conception of 
what Being must include in its mean- 
ing, if it is to have any meaning, does 
not determine the matter-of-fact or em- 
pirical reality of sensible things and finite 
persons ; nor even the existence of Di- 
vine Intelligence and Power, as signified 
through the facts of our physical and 
moralexperience. Thisisnota philosophy 
of causation and changes—physical, effi- 
cient, or final—or even of moral and 
spiritual facts. Under it we can say only 
that, 77 anything exists, it must be com- 
bined with consciousness. Jf Being is 
eternal, there must be eternal conscious- 
ness. It determines what God and Mat- 
ter, if they exist, must be ; but it does not 
prove that they actually are. The God of 
some philosophers is an unknowable rea- 
lity ; the God of this synthetical con- 
ception of reality must be conscious of 
objects, if He exists at all ; but the fact 
of His existence is not involved in the 
conception of what Being must be. Fer- 
rier’s is properly a system of hypothetical 
Physics, Pneumatology, and Theology. 

The reader is apt to forget this its 
narrow compass. Its purely abstract 
deductions, in regard to Possible Being, 
from the primary conception of what 
intelligible Being must be, leave a gulf 
between it and the contingent or changing 
universe of persons, and of sensible things 
of which persons are conscious—as these 
are actually given in historical succession, 
and as they illustrate the operation of 
Power or Cause. Power is a conception 
which the system virtually ignores. It 
demonstrates only what, in extremest 
generality, Being must be—/f it be at 
all ;—and does not attempt to discover, 
or to vindicate our beliefs in particular 


beings, or their respective powers, or the 
physical and moral laws of their histo- 
rical evolution. In a word, this Science 
of Being treats existence statically and 
not dynamically—absolutely, and not 
as changing or Becoming, through the 
operation of agency or power. It is not 
within the design -or scope of a philo- 
sophy of this kind to show that any 
particular or contingent specimen of 
Being, whose essence it defines, actually 
exists to illustrate the definition. This 
philosophy is not a direct polemic with 
Scepticism about matters of fact and moral 
experience—like Reid’s or Berkeley’s. It 
is polemical neither on behalf of nor 
against the existence of sensible things 
—the existence of other conscious minds, 
like the thinker’s own, but of whose 
consciousness he cannot be conscious 
—or the permanence of finite person- 
ality in men, in a future life. Nor 
does it seek to determine how “the 
contents of time” have been, are, or 
are to become, related to one another, 
in their historical evolutions on the 
lines of cause and effect. It assumes 
the physical universe as already given 
—obscurely because unreflectingly—in 
our senses, and in the physical interpre- 
tations of nature and of man. It as- 
sumes, as of course, that sensible things 
exist; that the thinker and other human 
beings exist ; that there is, in short, 
Being in which we all participate, in 
the act of being percipient. And it 
asks what every example of this Being 
must mean—what, at the least, and as 
its essential element, it must include, in 
all possible specimens of it, and in all 
their past, present, and future evolu- 
tions, including Time itself, which we 
figure to ourselves as that in which they 
evolve. “Such and such must be the 
“sort of stuff which constitutes all 
“ physical and moral existence”—is all 
it has to tell. “ Substantially it must 
be self-conscious of phenomena.” This 
must be its essence, in God and man ; 
and Matter is the phenomena of which 
there must be a consciousness. Whether 
there actually be only One, or whether 
there be a plurality of Egos, conscious of 
phenomena, is a question below the level 
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of extreme generality which this specu- 
lation affects. This indeed is a question 
not to be determined by speculation upon 
what Being as such must mean, if it ts to 
mean anything, but a physical and moral 
interpretation of the contingent mani- 
festations of this, that, and the other indi- 
vidual thing and person. The evidence of 
the matter-of-fact existence of a plurality 
of conscious Egos ; or of the sun, moon, 
and stars; or of the law of gravitation, 
is not affected, either one way or an- 
other, by this metaphysical conception 
of what is implied in these and in all 
other forms of Being—except so far as 
the metaphysical conception may sim- 
plify, and thus illuminate, our physical 
conceptions of the laws of sensible ex- 
istence in space and time. 

Thus this speculation does not deter- 
mine whether sensible things exist, or 
whether a plurality of finite minds exists, 
or whether God exists ;—only what, if I 
am philosophically intelligent, I must 
include in my meaning, when I affirm 
my practical belief in my own existence, 
in that of other persons and of the 
material world, and in Deity. In so 
affirming, I must mean that conscious 
experience is being undergone — but 
whether by One Absolute Ego, or by a 
plurality of Egos, or indeed whether Ego 
is plural, so that one Ego cannot be 
conscious of the consciousness of an- 
other, it is not within its scope to deter- 
mine. It infers the possibility (i.e. con- 
ceivability—intelligibility) of Egos, ex- 
ternal to the one contained in my 
memory, and of which alone J am 
conscious ; and virtually contrasts this 
with the impossibility (¢.e. inconceiva- 
bility—unintelligibility) of an external 
world of Things —unrelated to, be- 
cause no part of the perception of, any 
mind. All existence must be the being 
conscious of some sort of object; though 
its objects may be more strange to us 
human beings than colours to the born- 
blind. When we try to get below this 
—by the dualistic analysis which sup- 


poses an antithesis in Being of what is’ 


given in the unity of Perception—we 
get—not facts, not anything real, only 
empty words. 
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A valuable truth in philosophy per- 
vades this assault upon verbal abstrac- 
tions or unintelligibilities—a truth of 
which Berkeley and Ferrier are the 
chief British apostles. It is the at- 
tempt to work intellectually below this 
deepest form of all fact—an attempt 
which common unreflective language 
seems to sanction; and which philo- 
sophical language ratifies when it theo- 
rises about wnreonscious mental substance, 
and material substance existing unper- 
ceived by mind—it is this attempt to be 
wise beyond the possibility of any con- 
scious experience that has produced 
a confusion, for which the appropriate 
remedy is habitual reflection upon the 
metaphysical truth,—that Being must, 
in every example of it, involve a con- 
sciousness of objects—that in this respect 
Matter and Perception are one. 

But this truth is apt to connect itself 
with a conclusion that leaves the indivi- 
dual reasoner in absolute solitude. In Fer- 
rier’s hands even, it sometimes seems to 
do so. I have interpreted his philosophy 
as a hypothetical Physics, Pneumatology, 
and Theology, governed by the concep- 
tion that Being must be a synthesis of 
phenomena in, or present to, a conscious 
mind. Yet, it might plausibly be re- 
garded as a dogmatic Ontology of actual 
existence, governed by the conception 
that Being in all its manifestations must 
be the synthesis of objects with my 
mind conscious of them, and—as such 
Being is dependent on me—as a system of 
Subjective Idealism, or rather of Egoism. 
That along with whatever any intelli- 
gence knows, it must, as the condition of 
its knowledge, have “some cognizance 
of itself,” is assumed to be the primary 
law of knowledge. Now, if J indiv- 
dually must be united with all that 
is knowable, in order to save the Uni- 
verse from meaninglessness, it seems 
to follow that Being is my conscious- 
ness of objects; that the existence of 
a plurality of minds is metaphysically 
impossible; and even, as Mr. Mansel 
argues, that an infinite series of cogni- 
tions is necessary in order to the possi- 
bility of one. The ambiguity is pro- 
bably the result of a remainder of the 
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intense individualism of Fichte con- 
tained in the “Philosophy of Con- 
sciousness,” but inconsistent with the 
ontological point of view of Ferrier’s 
subsequent speculations. Substitute a 
mind for my mind, and we have a 
demonstration that the external things 
which compose the universe must be 
the objects of conscious uuiversalising 
mind; on the ground that every other 
conception of Being is contradictory to 
the very essence of meaning in words, 
and is thus absolutely unapproachable 
by either knowledge or faith. 


But why do I believe in “sensible 
things,” or permanent syntheses of phe- 
nomena contributed by the senses ; 
and in a plurality of finite egos, as dis- 
tinguished from the Absolute Lo ? 

This twofold question is neither an- 
swered nor raised in Ferrier’s system. 

An explanation and vindication of 
externality was no part of Ferrier’s pro- 
blem ; though his system opens the way 
to an intelligible statement of what 
externality means. The explanation of 
our belief in a matter-of-fact external 
world implies reflection upon our actual 
experience of the Powers at work in the 
changes of the universe. It cannot 
be obtained by deductions from the 
conception of Being as such. Now 
Ferrier excludes causality from the 
scope of his system, in excluding it 
from that synthesis in Perception or 
Consciousness of which his whole system 
is merely the deductive application. The 
relation of percept to percipient is not an 
example of tle causal relation at all, 
but is sui generis. The percipient does not 
create its obj-ct, nor does the external 
object cause the Perception. They are 
co-constituents. In fact it isin and upon 
them, already constituted in Perception, 
that causes operate, and modify the sense 
(or other) experience of the percipients 
(who are also the agents) in the universe. 
The unity of Being or conscious intelli- 
gence is found, experimentally and 
morally, to be thus broken up into a 
plurality of conscious Powers or Volun- 
tary agents. 

Let us look for a moment at what 


meets us, when we turn from the abstract 
conception of what Being must be, to 
our actual experience of the particular 
or contingent manifestations of Being. 
One broad distinction places the changes 
in the objects of our conscious expe- 
rience in two classes :—we find some 
of them dependent on our will ; others 
(those of external sense) accompanied by 
a feeling of necessity, which marks them 
off from the creatures of our own imagi- 
nation and volition. In the unity of per- 
ception or consciousness we, as it were, 
encounter experimentally a plurality of 
wills. My personal will is not absolute, 
but bounded ; when I exert it, it brings 
me into collision with forces that are 
called “external” to me, because inde- 
pendent of my will. Part of what I am 
conscious of illustrates, or is the effect of, 
my own will. Part is due to the action 
of other wills like my own. And, as the 
highest analogy to which I can go, the 
whole may be regarded as subordinate 
to Supreme Will. Again: the weight, 
colour, hardness, taste, and smell, which 
constitute a “sensible thing,” are found 
to be conjoined independently of my 
will. The world of “sensible things ” 
is a world made up of bundles of per- 
ceptions ; each bundle receiving a name, 
and the uniformity in which its con- 
stituent phenomena co-exist making it 
possible to apply the same name to 
each successive reappearance of them. It 
is true that J unite in my own conscious- 
ness the bundle or synthesis of attributes ; 
but, the fact of the synthesis being what 
it is, is external to, because independent 
of, my thought and volition. It is not 
formed, but only recognised by me. 
My individual imagination does not 
create the physical universe. 

Yet the physical universe is conceiv- 
able—interpretable—an expression of 
Thought. In “interpreting” it, I am, 
as it were, holding intercourse with 
another Mind, identifying my thoughts 
with Supreme Reason; so far as J 
succeed in interpreting what I perceive, 
I am identifying my scientific reason 
with the Absolute Reason. The unity of 
my Perception, which became plurality, in 
the experimentally recognised plurality 
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of persons and sensible things, again 
becomes unity of Perfect Science, in the 
Absolute Rational Consciousness of Su- 
preme Mind. Morally and practically 
plural, the Being of which the universe 
must be composed is rationally or specu- 
latively One. It is one in essence, 
for intelligence is its essence,—the in- 
telligence in which I finitely or partially 
participate. The plurality of the moral 
and practical side of things may be lost 
sight of in the unity of their metaphysical 
side ; but there is nothing in the meta- 
physical unity that is inconsistent with 
the moral and physical plurality. 


Being cannot be meaninglessness ; 
Its essence must be conscious intelligence. 


These two propositions—the interval 
between them filled with ingenious rea- 
soning and illuminating examples—com- 
prehend Ferrier’s system. To those who 
exult in the triumphs of Platonic or He- 
gelian dialectic, this must seem a meagre 
and unproductive philosophical truth. 
The conception is, indeed, in any view of 
it, the step into philosophy, rather than a 
philosophy of the Universe. The philo- 
sophical and moral interest is in the next 
step. Is an explanation of the Universe, 
in its evolutions, logical and contingent, 
and of our true law and ideal of life 
in it, possible, by help of this defini- 
tion of its essence? Does the defini- 
tion eliminate mystery? To make 
the speculation philosophically fruitful 
would require a working out of the re- 
lation of this thought of conscious intel- 
ligence being the essence of the Universe 
into the articulated meaning of our whole 
physical and moral experience, and in 
explanation of the constitution of the 
empirical sciences. <A bare recognition 
of Being as Perception or Consciousness 
is only a preliminary. It does not even 
determine what is implied in, and may 
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be deduced from, the conception of 
“being conscious of an object” — 
this alleged essence of Being, and that 
through which its phenomena are uni- 
versalized. A fruitful speculation of 
Being in its essence should be the intro- 
duction to some philosophical interpre- 
tation of Being in its actual physical 
and moral order. This bare conception 
of “conscious intelligence of objects,” 
duly pondered, might be expected to 
bring us nearer to the truths of thought 
—the Divine Thought—objectified in 
them, which the various moral and phy- 
sical sciences are strugyling to discover. 

May it not be shown that a finite 
intelligence, at its nearest approximation, 
can share only “in part” in this Divine 
Thought !—that the Ego itself, as Ferrier 
assumes indeed, is a knot or ganglion to 
which objects or phenomena are attached, 
but which no analysis can unravel— 
that a human philosophy, at the best, 
is a revelation of Mind, that in- 
cludes the mystery of Supreme Mind, 
teaching us that our speculation, like 
our empirical sciences which it tries to 
co-ordinate, must for ever be physically, 
and therefore philosophically, incom- 
plete. 

To recognise that the essence of 
the Universe is “the being conscious 
of objects” is not to unfold the Divine 
Thought of which the contemporaneous 
and successive manifestations of objects 
are the expression ; nor does it even put 
us on the way to this, unless logical 
links can be found which connect the 
bare conception of conscious intelligence 
with the entire objectivated thought. 
The glimpses possible in this mortal 
state are not likely to discover these. 
But this need not discourage continued 
meditation. While we sit still we are 
never the wiser. It is by going into 
the river, and moving up and down, 
that we discover its depths and shal- 
lows. 
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THE CHAPLET 


OF PEARLS; 


OR, THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“LE BROUILLON.” 


“ But never more the same two sister pearls 

Ran down the silken thread to kiss. each 

other.” 
TENNYSON. 

BeERENGER was obliged to crave permis- 
sion from the King to spend some hours 
in riding with Osbert to the first hostel 
on their way, to make arrangements for 
the relay of horses that was to mect 
them there, and for the reception of 
Veronique, Eustacie’s maid, who was to 
be sent off very early in the morning on 
a pillion behind Osbert, taking with 
her the articles of dress that would be 
wanted to change her mistress from the 
huntress Maid of Honour to the English 
dame. 

It was not long after he had been 
gone that a sound of wheels and tramp- 
ling horses was heard in one of the 
forest drives. Charles, who was amus- 
ing himself with shooting at a mark 
together with Sidney and Teligny, 
handed his weapon to an attendant, and 
came up with looks of restless anxiety 
to his Queen, who was placed in her 
chair under the tree, with the Admiral 
and her ladies round her, as judges of 
the prize. 

“ Here is le brouillon,” he muttered. 
“T thought we had been left in peace 
too long.” 

Elisabeth, who Brantéme says was 
water, while her husband was fire, tried 
to murmur some hopeful suggestion ; 
and poor little Eustacie, clasping her 
hands, could scarcely refrain from utter- 
ing the cry, “Oh, it is my uncle! Do 
not let him take me!” 

The next minute there appeared four 


horses, greatly heated and jaded, draw- 
ing one of the Court coaches ; and as it 
stopped at the castle gate, two ladies 
became visible within it—the portly 
form of Queen Catherine, and on the 
back seat the graceful figure of Diane 
de Ribaumont. 

Charles swore a great oath under his 
breath. He made a step forward, but 
then his glance falling on Eustacie’s 
face, which had flushed to the rosiest 
hue of the carnation, he put his finger 
upon his lip with a menacing air, and 
then advanced to greet his mother, 
followed by his gentlemen. 

“Fear not, my dear child,” said the 
young Queen, taking Eustacie’s arm as 
she rose for the same purpose. ‘“ Obey 
the King, and he will take care that all 
goes well.” 

The gentle Elisabeth was, however, 
the least regarded member of the royal 
family. Her mother-in-law had not 
even waited to greet her, but had 
hurried the King into his cabinet, with 
precipitation that made the young 
Queen’s tender heart conclude that some 
dreadful disaster had occurred, and 
before Mademoiselle de Ribaumont 
had had time to make her reverence, 
she exclaimed, breathlessly, “Oh, is it 
ill news? Not from Vienna?” 

“ No, no, Madame ; reassure yourself,” 
replied Diane ; “it is merely that her 
Majesty being on the way to Monceaux 
with Mesdames turned out of her road 
to make a flying visit to your graces, 
and endeavour to persuade you to make 
her party complete.” 

Elisabeth looked as if questioning 
with herself if this would possibly be 
the whole explanation. Monceaux was a 
castle belonging to the Queen Dowager 
at no great distance from Montpipeau, 

















but there had been no intention of leav- 
ing Paris before the wedding, which 
was fixed for the seventeenth of August, 
and the bridegroom was daily expected. 
She asked who were the party at Mon- 
geaux, and was told that Madame de 
Nemours had gone thither the evening 
before, with her son, M. de Guise, to 
make ready; and that Monsieur was 
escorting thither his two sisters, Madame 
de Lorraine and Madame Marguerite. 
The Queen-mother had set out before 
them very early in the morning. 

“You must have made great speed,” 
said Elisabeth; “it is scarcely two 
o'clock.” 

“Truly we did, Madame ; two of our 
horses even died upon the road, but the 
Queen was anxious to find the King ere 
he should set off on one of his long 
chases.” 

Diane, at every spare moment, kept 
her eyes interrogatively fixed on her 
cousin, and evidently expected that the 
taciturn Queen, to whom a long conver- 
sation, in any language but Spanish, 
was always a grievance, would soon 
dismiss them both ; and Eustacie did 
not know whether to be thankful or 
impatient, as Elisabeth, with tardy, 
hesitating, mentally-translated speech, 
inquired into every circumstance of the 
death of the poor horses, and then into 
all the Court gossip, which she was 
currently supposed neither to hear nor 
understand ; and then bethought her- 
self that this good Mademoiselle de 
Ribaumont could teach her that em- 
broidery stitch she had so long wished 
to learn. Tuking her arm, she entered 
the hall, and produced her work, so as 
effectually to prevent any communi- 
cation between the cousins ; Eustacie, 
meanwhile her heart clinging to her 
friend, felt her eyes filling with tears at 
the thoughts of how unkind her mor- 
row’s flight would seem without one 
word of farewell or of confidence, and 
was already devising tokens of tender- 
ness to be left behind for Diane’s conso- 
lation, when the door of the cabinet 
opened, and Catherine sailed down the 
stairs, with her peculiar gliding step 
and sweep of dignity. The King fol- 
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lowed her with a face of irresolution 
and distress. He was evidently under 
her displeasure, but she advanced to 
the young Queen with much gracious- 
ness, and an air of matronly solicitude. 

“My daughter,” she said, “I have 
just assured the King that I cannot 
leave you in these damp forests. I 
could not be responsible for the results 
of the exposure any longer. It is for 
him to make his own arrangements, but 
I brought my coach empty on purpose 
to transport you and your ladies to 
Monceaux. ‘The women may follow 
with the mails. You can be ready as 
soon as the horses are harnessed.” 

Elisabeth was used to passiveness. 
She turned one inquiring look to her 
husband, but he looked sullen, and, 
evidently cowed by his mother, ut- 
tered not a word. She could only sub- 
mit, and Catherine herself added that 
there was room for Madame de Sauve 
and Mademoiselle de Nid-de- Merle. 
Madame la Comtesse should follow! 
It was self-evident that propriety would 
not admit of the only demoiselle being 
left behind among the gentlemen. Poor 
Eustacie, she looked mutely round as 
if she hoped to escape! What was the 
other unkindness to this? And ever 
under the ‘eyes of Diane too, who 
followed her to their chamber, when 
she went to prepare, so that she could 
not even leave a token for him where 
he would have been most certain to 
find it. Moments were few; but at 
the very last, while the queens were 
being handed into the carriage, she 
caught the eye of Philip Sidney. He 
saw the appealing look, and came near. 
She tried to laugh. “ Here is my gage, 
Monsieur Sidney,” she said, and held 
out a rose-coloured knot of ribbon ; 
then, as he came near enough, she 
whispered imploringly three of her few 
English words— 

“Give to him.” 

“T take the gage as it is meant,” said 


_ Sidney, putting a knee to the ground, 


and kissing the trembling fingers, ere 
he handed her into the carriage. He 


smiled and waved his hand as he met 
her earnest eyes. One bow contained 
P 
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a scrap of paper pricked with needle 
holes. Sidney would not have made out 
those pricks for the whole world, even 
had he been able ‘to do more than 
hastily secure the token, before the 
unhappy King, with a paroxysm of 
violent interjections, demanded of him 
whether the Queen of England, woman 
though she were, ever were so beset, 
and never allowed a moment to herself ; 
then, without giving time for an answer, 
he flung away to his cabinet, and might 
be heard pacing up and down there in 
a tempest of perplexity. He came forth 
only to order his horse, and desire M. 
de Sauve and a few grooms to be réady 
instantly to ride with him. His face 
was full of pitiable perplexity—the 
smallest obstacle was met with a savage 
oath ; and he was evidently in all the 
misery of a weak yet passionate nature, 
struggling with impotent violence against 
a yoke that evidently mastered it. 

He flung a word to his guests that he 
should return ere night, and they thus 
perceived that he did not intend their 
dismissal. 

“Poor youth,” said Coligny, mildly, 
“he will be another being when we 
have him in our camp with the King of 
Navarre for his companion.” 

And then the Admiral repaired to his 
chamber to write one of his many fond 
letters to the young wife of his old age ; 
while his son-in-law and Philip Sidney 
agreed to ride on, so as to meet poor 
young Ribaumont, and prepare him for 
the blow that had befallen him person- 
ally, while they anxiously debated what 
this sudden descent of the Queen-mother 
might portend. Teligny was ready to 
believe in any evil intention on her part, 
but he thought himself certain of the 
King’s real sentiments, and in truth 
Charles had never treated any man with 
such confidence as this young Huguenot 
noble, to whom he had told his opinion 
of each of his counsellors, and his com- 
plete distrust of all. That pitying 
affection which clings to those who cling 
to it, as well as a true French loyalty of 
heart, made Teligny fully believe that 
however Catherine might struggle to 
regain her ascendency, and whatever 


apparent relapses might be caused by 
Charles’s habitual subjection to her, 
yet the high aspirations and strong 
sense of justice inherent in the King, 
were asserting themselves as his youth 
was passing into manhood; and that 
the much desired war would enable 
him to develop all his higher qualities. 
Sidney listened, partially agreed, talked 
of caution, and mused within himself 
whether violence might not sometimes 
be mistaken for vigour. 

Ere long, the merry cadence of an old 
English song fell with a homelike sound 
upon Sidney’s ear, and inanother moment 
they were in sight of Berenger, trotting 
joyously along, with a bouquet of crim- 
son and white heather blossoms in his 
hand, and his bright young face full of 
exultation in his arrangements. He 
shouted gaily as he saw them, calling 
out, “ I thought I should meet you! but 
I wondered not to have heard the King’s 
bugle-horn. Where are the rest of the 
hunters ?” 

“ Unfortunately we have had another 
sort of hunt to-day,” said Sidney, who 
had ridden forward to meet him ; “and 
one that I fear wili disquiet you greatly.” 

“How! Not her uncle?” exclaimed 
Berenger. 

“ No, cheer up, my friend, it was not 
she who was the object of the chase ; it 
was this unlucky King,” he added, speak- 
ing English, “ who has been run to earth 
by his mother.” 

“ Nay, but what is that to me!” said 
Berenger, with impatient superiority to 
the affairs of the nation. “How does it 
touch us 7” 

Sidney related the abstraction of the 
young Queen and her ladies, and then 
handed over the rose-coloured token, 
which Berenger took with vehement 
ardour, then his features quivered as he 
read the needle-pricked words—two that 
he had playfully insisted on her speak- 
ing and spelling after him in his adopted 
tongue, then not vulgarized, but the 
tenderest in the language, “Sweet heart.” 
That was all, but to him they conveyed 
constancy to him and his, whatever 
might betide, and an entreaty not to 
leave her to her fate. 
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“ My dearest | never!” he muttered ; 
then turning hastily as he put the pre- 
cious token into his bosom, he exclaimed, 
“ Are their women yet gone ?” and being 
assured that they were not departed 
when the two friends had set out, he 
pushed his horse on at speed, so as to be 
able to send a reply by Veronique. He 
was barely in time: the clumsy wagon- 
like conveyance of the waiting-women 
stood at the door of the castle, in course 
of being packed with the Queen’s ward- 
robe, amid the janglings of lackeys, and 
expostulating cries of femmes de chambre, 
all in the worst possible humour at being 
crowded up with their natural enemies, 
the household of the Queen-mother. 

Veronique, a round-faced Angevin 
girl, who like her lady had not parted 
with all her rustic simplicity and honesty, 
and who had been necessarily taken into 
their confidence, was standing apart from 
the whirl of confusion, holding the leashes 
of two or three little dogs that had been 
confided to her care, that their keepers 
might with more ease throw themselves 
into the mélée. Her face lighted up as 
she saw the Baron de Ribaumont arrive. 

“ Ah! Sir, Madame will be so happy 
that I have seen Monsieur once more,” 
she exclaimed under her breath, as he 
approached her. 

“ Alas! there is not a moment to 
write,” he said, looking at the vehicle, 
already fast filling, “ but give her these 
flowers ; they were gathered for her ; 
give her ten thousand thanks for her 
token. Tell her to hold firm, and that 
neither king nor queen, bolt nor bar, 
shall keep me from her. Tell her, our 
watchword is hope.” 

The sharp eyes of the duenna of the 
Queen’s household, a rigid Spanish dame, 
were already searching for stray members 
of her flock, and Veronique had to hurry 
to her place, while Berenger remained 
to hatch new plans, each wilder than 
the last, and torment himself with 
guesses whether his project had been 
discovered. Indeed, there were moments 
when he fancied the frustration of his 
purpose the special object of Queen 
Catherine’s journey, but he had the 
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wisdom to keep any such suggestion to 
himself. 

The King came back by supper-time, 
looking no longer in a state of inde- 
cision, but pale and morose. He spoke 
to no one as he entered, and afterwards 
took his place at the head of the supper- 
table in silence, which he did not break 
till the meal was nearly over. Then he 
said abruptly, “Gentlemen, our party 
has been broken up, and I imagine that 
after our great hunt to-morrow, no one 
will have any objection to return to 
Paris? We shall have merrier sport at 
Fontainebleau when this most trouble- 
some of weddings is over.” 

There was nothing to be done but to 
bow acquiescence, and the King again 
became grimly silent. After supper he 
challenged Coligny to a game at chess, 
and not a word passed during the pro- 
tracted contest, either from the com- 
batants or any other person in the hall. 
It was as if the light had suddenly gone 
out to others besides the disappointed 
and anxious Berenger, and a dull shadow 
had fallen on the place only yesterday 
so lively, joyous, and hopeful. 

Berenger, chained by the etiquette of 
the royal presence, sat like a statue, his 
back against the wall, his arms crossed 
on his breast, his eyes fixed, chewing the 
cud of the memories of his dream of 
bliss, or striving to frame the future to 
his will, and to decide what was the 
next reasonable step he could take, or 
whether his irrepressible longing to ride 
straight off to Mongeaux, claim his wife, 
and take her on horseback behind him, 
were a mere impracticable vision. 

The King, having been checkmated 
twice out of three times by the Admiral, 
too honest a man not truly to accept his 
declaration of not wanting courtly play, 
pushed away the board, and was attended 
by them all to his coucher, which was 
usually made in public ; and the Queen 
being absent, the gentlemen were re- 
quired to stand around him till he was 
ready to fall asleep. He did not seem 
disposed to talk, but begged Sidney to 
fetch his lute, and sing to him some 
English airs that had taken his faney 
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much when sung by Sidney and Berenger 
together. 

Berenger felt as if they would choke 
him in his present turbid state of re- 
sentful uncertainty ; but even as the 
unhappy young King spoke, it was with 
a heavy, restless groan, as he added, 
“Tf you know any lullaby that will 
give rest to a wretch, tormented beyond 
bearing, let us have it.” 

* Alas, Sire!” said the Admiral, seeing 
that no perilous ears remained in the 
room; “there are better and more 
soothing words than any mundane 
melody.” f 

“ Peste! My good father,” said the 
King, petulantly, “has not old Phli- 
pote, my nurse, rocked me to the sound 
of your Marot’s Psalms, and crooned 
her texts over me. I tell you I do not 
want to think. I want what will drive 
thought away—to dull—” 

“Alas! what dulls slays,” said the 
Admiral. 

“Let it. Nothing can be worse than 
the present,” said the wretched Charles ; 
then, as if wishing to break away from 
Coligny, he threw himself round towards 
Berenger, and said, “ Here ! stoop down, 
Ribaumont, a word with you. Your 
matters have gone up the mountains, as 
the Italians say, with mine. But never 
fear. Keep silence and you shall have 
the bird in your hand, only you must 
be patient. Hold! I will make you 
and Monsieur Sidney gentlemen of my 
bedchamber, which will give you the 
entrée of the Louvre ; and if you cannot 
get her out of it without an éclat, then 
you must be a much duller fellow than 
half my Court. Only that it is not their 
own wives that they abstract.” 

With this Berenger must needs con- 
tent himself; and the certainty of the 
poor King’s good will did enable him to 
do his part with Sidney in the songs 
that endeavoured to soothe the torments 
of the evil spirit which had on that day 
effected a fresh lodgment in that weak, 
unwilling heart. 

It was not till the memoirs of the 
secret actors in this tragedy were brought 
to light that the key to these doings 


was discovered. M. de Sauve, Charles's 
secretary, had disclosed his proceedings 
to his wife ; she, flattered by the atten- 
tions of the Duke of Anjou, betrayed 
them to him; and the Queen-mother, 
terrified at the change of policy, and 
the loss of the power she had enjoyed 
for so many years, had hurried to the 
spot. 

Her influence over her son resembled 
the fascination of a snake: once within 
her reach he was unable to resist her ; 
and when in their téte-d-téte she re- 
proached him with ill faith towards her, 
prophesied the overthrow of the Church, 
the desertion of his allies, the ruin of 
his throne, and finally announced her 
intention of hiding her head in her own 
hereditary estates in Auvergne, begging, 
as a last favour, that he would give his 
brother time to quit France instead of 
involving him in his own ruin, the 
poor young man’s whole soul was in 
commotion. His mother knew her 
strength, left the poison to work, and 
withdrew in displeasure to Monceaux, 
sure that, as in effect happened, he 
would not be long in following her, 
imploring her not to abandon him, and 
making an unconditional surrender of 
himself, his conscience, and his friends 
into her hands. Duplicity was so 
entirely the element of the Court, that, 
even while thus yielding himself, it was 
as one checked, but continuing the 
game ; he still continued his connexion 
with the Huguenots, hoping to succeed 
in his aims by some future counter- 
intrigue; and his real hatred of the 
Court policy, and genuine desire to 
make common cause with them, served 
his mother’s purpose completely, since 
his cajolery thus became sincere. Her 
purpose was, probably, not yet formed. 
It was power that she loved, and hoped 
to secure by the intrigues she had played 
off all her life; but she herself was in 
the hands of an infinitely more blood- 
thirsty and zealous faction, who could 
easily accomplish their ends by working 
on the womanly terrors of an unscru- 
pulous mind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE WEDDING WITH CRIMSON FAVOURS. 


‘* And trust me not at all or all in all.” 
TENNYSON. 
So extensive was the Louvre, so widely 
separated the different suites of apart- 
ments, that Diane and Eustacie had not 
met after the pall-mall party till they 
sat opposite to their several queens in 
the coach driving through the woods, 
the elder cousin curiously watching the 
eyes of the younger, so wistfully gazing 
at the window, and now and then 
rapidly winking as though to force back 
a rebellious tear. 

The cousins had been bred up toge- 
gether in the convent at Bellaise, and 
had only been separated by Diane’s 
having been brought to Court two years 
sooner than Eustacie. They had always 
been on very kindly, affectionate terms : 
Diane treating her little cousin with the 
patronage of an elder sister, and greatly 
contributing to shield her from the 
temptations of the Court. The elder 
cousin was so much the more hand- 
some, brilliant, and admired, that no 
notion of rivalry had crossed her mind ; 
and Eustacie’s inheritance was regarded 
by her as reserved for her brother, and 
the means of aggrandizement and pro- 
sperity for herself and her father. She 
looked upon the child as a sort of piece 
of property of the family, to be guarded 
and watched over for her brother ; and 
when she had first discovered the error 
that the young baron was making be- 
tween the two daughters of the house, 
it was partly in kindness to Eustacie, 
partly to carry out her father’s plans, 
and partly from her own pleasure in 
conversing with anything so candid 
and fresh as Berenger, that she had main- 
tained the delusion. Her father be- 
lieved himself to have placed Berenger 
so entirely in the background, that he 
would hardly be at Court long enough 
to discover the imposition; and Diane 
was not devoid of a strong hope of 
winning his affection and bending his 
will so as to induce him to become her 


husband, and become a French courtier 
for her sake—a wild dream, but a 
better castle in the air than she had 
ever yet indulged in. 

This arrangement was, however, dis- 
concerted by the King’s passion for 
Sidney’s society, which brought young 
Ribaumont also to Court; and at the 
time of the mischievous introduction by 
Madame Marguerite, Diane had _per- 
ceived that the mistake would soon be 
found out, and that she should no 
longer be able to amuse herself with 
the fresh-coloured, open-faced boy who 
was so unlike all her former acquaint- 
ance; but the magnetism that shows a 
woman when she produces an effect 
had been experienced by her, and she 
had been sure that a few efforts more 
would warm and mould the wax in her 
fingers. That he should prefer a little 
brown thing, whose beauty was so in- 
ferior to her own, had never crossed her 
mind ; she did not even know that he 
was invited to the pall-mall party, and 
was greatly taken by surprise when her 
father sought an interview with her, 
accused her of betraying their interests, 
and told her that this foolish young fel- 
low declared that he had been mistaken, 
and having now discovered his veritable 
wife, protested against resigning her. 

3y that time the whole party were 
gone to Montpipeau, but that the Baron 
was among them was not known at the 
Louvre until Queen Catherine, who 
had always treated Diane as rather a 
favoured, quick-witted protégée, com- 
manded her attendance, and on her 
way let her know that Madame de Sauve 
had reported that, among all the follies 
that were being perpetrated at the 
hunting-seat, the young Queen was 
absolutely throwing the little Nid-de- 
Merle into the arms of her Huguenot 
husband, and that if measures were not 
promptly taken all the great estates in 
the Bocage would be lost to the young 
Chevalier, and be carried over to the 
Huguenot interest. 

Still Diane could not believe that it 
was so much a matter of love as that 
the youth had begun to relish Court 
favour and to value the inheritance, and 
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she could quite believe her little cousin 
had been flattered by a few attentions 
that had no meaningin them. She was 
not prepared to find that Eustacie shrank 
from her, and tried to avoid a private 
interview. In truth, the poor child had 
received such injunctions from the 
Queen, and so stern a warning look 
from the King, that she durst not utter 
a syllable of the evening that had sealed 
her lot, and was so happy with her 
secret, so used to tell everything to 
Diane, so longing to talk of her hus- 
band, that she was afraid of betraying 
herself if once they were alone together. 
Yet Diane, knowing that her father 
trusted to her to learn how far things 
had gone, and piqued at seeing the trans- 
parent little creature, now glowing and 
smiling with inward bliss, now pale, 
pensive, sighing, and anxious, and 
scorning her as too childish for the love 
that she seemed to affect, was resolved 
on obtaining confidence from her. 

And when the whole female Court 
had sat down to the silk embroidery in 
which Catherine de Medicis excelled, 
Diane seated herself in the recess of a 
window and beckoned her cousin to her 
side, so that it was not possible to dis- 
obey. 

“Little one,” she said, “ why have 
you cast off your poor cousin? There, 
sit down ”—for Eustacie stood, with her 
silk in her hand, as if meaning instantly 
to return to her former’place ; and now, 
her cheeks in a flame, she answered in 
an indignant whisper, “You know, 
Diane! How could you try to keep him 
from me?” 

“ Because it was better for thee, my 
child, than to be pestered with an 
adventurer,” she said, smiling, though 
bitterly. 

“My husband!” returned Eustacic 
proudly. 

“Bah! You know better than that !” 
Then, as Eustacie was about to speak, 
but checked herself, Diane added, 
“Yes, my poor friend, he has a some- 
thing engaging about him, and we all 
would have hindered you from the pain 
and embarrassment of a meeting with 


him,” 


Eustacie smiled a little saucy smile, 
as though infinitely superior to them all. 

“ Pauvre petite,” said Diane, nettled ; 
“she actually believes in his love.” 

“T will not hear a word against my 
husband !” said Eustacie, stepping back, 
as if to return to her place, but Diane 
rose and laid her hand on hers. “ My 
dear,” she said, “we must not part 
thus. I only wish to know what touches 
my darling so nearly. I thought she 
loved and clung to us; why should she 
have turned from me for the sake of one 
who forgot her for half his life? What 
can he have done to master this silly 
little heart ?” 

“T cannot tell you, Diane,” said 
Eustacie simply; and though she 
looked down, the colour on her face was 
more of a happy glow than a conscious 
blush. “I love him too much; only 
we understand each other now, and it 
is of no use to try to separate us.” 

“ Ah, poor little thing, so she thinks,” 
said Diane, and as Eustacie again smiled 
as one incapable of being shaken in her 
conviction, she added, “ And how do 
you know that he loves you?” 

Diane was startled by the bright eyes 
that flashed on her and the bright colour 
that made Eustacie perfectly beautiful, as 
she answered, “ Because I am his wife! 
That is enough!” Then, before her 
cousin could speak again, “ But, Diane, 
I promised not to speak of it. I know 
he would despise me if I broke my 
word, so I will not talk to you till [ 
have leave to tell you all, and I am 
going back to help Gabrielle de Limeuil 
with her shepherdess.” 

Mademoiselle de Ribaumont felt her 
attempt most unsatisfactory, but she 
knew of old that Eustacie was very 
determined—all Bellaise knew that to 
oppose the tiny Baronne was to make 
her headstrong in her resolution ; and if 
she suspected that she was coaxed, she 
only became more obstinate. To make 
any discoveries, Diane must take the 
line of most cautious caresses, such as 
to throw her cousin off her guard ; and 
this she was ferced to confess to her 
father when he sought an interview with 
her on the day of her return to Paris. 
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He shook his head. “She must be on 
the watch,” he said, and get quickly 
into the silly girl’s confidence. What! 
had she not found out that the young 
villain had been on the point of eloping 
with her? If such a thing as that 
should succeed, the whole family was 
lost, and she was the only person who 
could prevent it. He trusted to her. 

The Chevalier had evidently come to 
regard his niece as his son’s lawful 
property, and the Baron as the trouble- 
some meddler; and Diane had much 
the same feeling, enhanced by sore 
jealousy at Eustacie’s triumph over her, 
and curiosity as to whether it could 
be indeed well founded. She had an 
opportunity of judging the same evening 
—mere habit always caused Eustacie to 
keep under her wing, if she could not 
be near the Queen, whenever there was 
a reception, and to that reception of 
course Berenger came, armed with his 
right as gentleman of the bedchamber. 
Eustacie was colouring and fluttering, as 
if by the instinct of his presence, even 
before the tall fair head became visible, 
moving forward as well as the crowd 
would permit, and seeking about with 
anxious eyes. The glances of the blue 
and the black eyes met at last, and a 
satisfied radiance illuminated each young 
face ; then the young man steered his 
way through the throng, but was caught 
mid-way by Coligny, and led up te be 
presented to a hook-nosed, dark-haired, 
Jively-looking young man, in a suit of 
black richly laced with silver. It was the 
King of Navarre, the royal bridegroom, 
who had entered Paris in state that after- 
noon. Eustacie tried to be proud of the 
preferment, but oh! she thought it mis- 
timed, and was gratified to mark cer- 
tain wanderings of the eye even while the 
gracious King was speaking. Then the 
Admiral said something that brought 
the girlish rosy flush up to the very 
roots of the short curls of flaxen hair, 
and made the young King’s white teeth 
flash out in a mirthfal, good-natured 
laugh, and thereupon the way opened, 
and Berenger was beside the two ladies, 
kissing Eustacie’s hand, but merely 
bowing to Diane. 


She was ready to take the initiative. 

“My cousins deem me unpardon- 
able,” she said; “ yet I am going to 
purchase their pardon. See this cabinet 
of porcelain « la Reine, and Italian 
vases and gems, behind this curtain. 
There is all the siege of Troy, which 
M. le Baron will no doubt explain to 
Mademoiselle, while I shall sit on this 
cushion, and endure the siege of St. 
Quentin from the bon Sieur de Selin- 
ville.” 

Monsieur de Selinville was the Court 
bore, who had been in every battle from 
Pavia to Montcontour, and gave as full 
memoirs of each as did Blaise de Mon- 
luce, only vivd voce instead of in writing. 
Diane was rather a favourite of his ; 
she knew her way through all his adven- 
tures. So soon as she had heard the 
description of the King of Navarre’s 
entry into Paris that afternoon, and 
the old gentleman’s lamentation that 
his own two nephews were among the 
three hundred Huguenot gentlemen who 
had formed the escort, she had only 
to observe whether his reminiscences 
had gone to Italy or to Flanders in 
order to be able to put in the appro- 
priate remarks at each pause, while she 
listened all the while to the murmurs 
behind the curtain. Yet it was not 
easy, with all her Court-breeding, to 
appear indifferent, and solely absorbed 
in hearing of the bad lodgings that had 
fallen to the share of the royal troops at 
Brescia, when such sounds were reaching 
her. It was not so much the actual 
words she heard, though these were the 
phrases—“ mon ange, my heart, my 
love ;” those were common, and Diane 
had lived in the Queen-mother’s squa- 
dron long enough to despise those who 
uttered them only less than those who 
believed them. It was the full depth 
of tenderness and earnestness, in the 
subdued tones of the voice, that gave 
her a sense of quiet force and reality 
beyond all she had ever known. She 
had heard and overheard men pour 
out frantic ravings of passion, but 
never had listened to anything like 
the sweet protecting tenderness of 
voice that seemed to embrace and 
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shelter its object. Diane had no doubts 
now; he had never so spoken to 
her ; nay, perhaps he had had no such 
cadences in his voice before. It was 
quite certain that Eustacie was every- 
thing to him, she herself nothing ; she 
who might have had any gallant in the 
Court at her feet, but had never seen one 
whom she could believe in, whose sense 
of esteem had been first awakened by 
this stranger lad who despised her. 
Surely he was loving this foolish child 
simply as his duty ; his belonging, as his 
right he might struggle hard for her, 
and if he gained her, be greatly disap- 
pointed ; for how could Eustacie appre- 
ciate him, little empty-headed, silly thing, 
who would be amused and satisfied by 
any Court flatterer ? 

However, Diane held out and played 
her part, caught scraps of the conversa- 
tion, and pieced them together, yet 
avoided all appearance of inattention to 
M. de Selinville, and finally dismissed 
him, and manceuvred first Eustacie, and 
after a safe interval Berenger, out of the 
cabinet. The latter bowed as he bade 
her good night, and said, with the most 
open and cordial of smiles, “Cousin, I 
thank you with all my heart.” 

The bright look seemed to her an- 
other shaft. ‘“ What happiness!” said 
she to herself. ‘Can I overthrow it ? 
Bah, it will crumble of its own accord, 
even if I did nothing! And my father 
and brother !” 

Communication with her father and 
brother was not always easy to Diane, 
for she lived among the Queen-mother’s 
ladies. Her brother was quartered in a 
sort of barrack among the gentlemen of 
Monsieur’s suite, and the old Chevalier 
was living in the room Berenger had 
taken for him at the Croix de Lorraine, 
and it was only on the most public days 
that they attended at the palace. Such 
a day however there was on the ensuing 
Sunday, when Henry of Navarre and 
Marguerite of France were to be wedded. 
Their dispensation was come, but, to the 
great relief of Eustacie, there was no 
answer with it to the application for the 
cassation of her marriage. In fact, this 
dispensation had never emanated from 
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the Pope at all. Rome would not sanction 
the union of a daughter of France with 
a Huguenot prince, and Charles had 
forged the document, probably with his 
mother’s knowledge, in the hope of 
spreading her toils more completely 
round her prey, while he trusted that 
the victims might prove too strong for 
her, and destroy her web, and in break- 
ing forth might release himself. 

Strange was the pageant of that wed- 
ding on Sunday, the 17th of August, 
1572. The outward seeming was mag- 
nificent, when all that was princely in 
France stood on the splendidly-decked 
platform in front of Notre Dame, around 
the bridegroom in the bright promise of 
his kingly endowments, and the bride 
in her peerless beauty. Brave, noble- 
hearted, and devoted were the gallant 
following of the one, splendid and highly 
gifted the attendants cf the other ; and 
their union seemed to promise peace to 
a long distracted kingdom. 

Yet what an abyss lay beneath those 
trappings! The bridegroom and his 
comrades were as lions in the toils of 
the hunter, and the lure that had enticed 
them thither was the bride, herself so 
unwilling a victim that her lips refused 
to utter the espousal vows, and her head 
was forced forward by her brother into 
a sign of consent, while the favoured 
lover of her whole lifetime agreed to the 
sacrifice in order to purchase the ven- 
geance for which he thirsted, and her 
mother, the corrupter of her own chil- 
dren, looked complacently on at her 
ready-dug pit of treachery and bloodshed. 

Among the many who played un- 
conscious on the surface of that gulf of 
destruction, were the young creatures 
whose chief thought in the pageant was 
the glance and smile from the gallery of 
the Queen’s ladies to the long procession 
of the English Ambassador's train, as they 
tried to remember their own marriage 
there ; Berenger with clear recollection 
of his father’s grave, anxious face, and 
Eustacie chiefly remembering her own 
white satin and turquoise dress, which 
indeed she had seen on every great 
festival-day, as the best raiment of the 
image of Notre Dame de Bellaise. She 











remained in the choir during mass, but 
Berenger accompanied the rest of the 
Protestants with the bridegroom at their 
head into the nave, where Coligny be- 
guiled the time with walking about, look- 
ing at the banners that had been taken 
from himself and Condé at Montcontour 
and Jarnac, saying that he hoped soon 
to see them taken down and replaced by 
Spanish banners. Berenger had followed, 
because he felt the need of doing as 
Walsingham and Sidney thought right, 
but he had not been in London long 
enough to become hardened to the 
desecration of churches by frequenting 
“ Paul’s Walk.” He remained bare- 
headed, and stood as near as he could 
to the choir, listening to the notes that 
floated from the priests and acolytes at 
the high altar, longing for the time when 
he and Eustacie should be one in their 
prayers, and lost in a reverie, till a grave 
old nobleman passing near him reproved 
him for dallying with the worship of 
Rimmon. But his listening attitude 
had not passed unobserved by others 
besides Huguenot observers. 

The wedding was followed by a ball 
at the Louvre, from which however 
all the stricter Huguenots absented 
themselves out of respect to Sunday, 
and among them the family and guests 
of the English Ambassador, who were 
in the meantime attending the divine 
service that had been postponed on 
account of the morning’s ceremony. 
Neither was the Duke of Guise present 
at the entertainment, for though he had 
some months previously been piqued 
and entrapped into a marriage with 
Catherine of Cleves, yet his passion for 
Marguerite was still so strong that he 
could not bear to join in the festivities 
of her wedding with another. The 
absence of so many distinguished persons 
caused the admission of many less con- 
stantly privileged, and thus it was that 
Diane there met both her father and 
brother, who eagerly drew her into a 
window, and demanded what she had to 
tell them, laughing too at the simplicity 
of the youth, who had left for the 
Chevalier a formal announcement that 
he had despatched his protest to Rome, 
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and considered himself as free to obtain 

his wife by any means in his power. 
“Where is la petite?” Narcisse de- 

manded. “ Behind her Queen, as usual ?” 
“The young Queen keeps her room 


to-night,” returned Diane. ‘“ Nor do I 
advise you, brother, to thrust yourself 
in the way of la petite entétée just at 
present.” 

““ What, she is so besotted with the 
peach face? He shall pay for it!” 

“ Brother, no duel. Father, remind 
him that she would never forgive him.” 

“ Fear not, daughter,” said the Cheva- 
lier ; “ this folly can be ended by much 
quieter modes, only you must first give 
us information.” 

“ She tells me nothing,” said Diane ; 
“she is in one of her own humours— 
high and mighty.” 

“ Peste! where is your vaunt of wind- 
ing the little one round your finger ?” 

“ With time, I said,” replied Diane. 
Curiously enough she had no compunc- 
tion in worming secrets from Eustacie 
and betraying them, but she could not 
bear to think of the trap she had set for 
the unsuspecting youth, and how in- 
genuously he had thanked her, little 
knowing how she had listened to his 
inmost secrets. 

“ Time is everything,” said her father ; 
“delay will be our ruin. Your inherit- 
ance will slip through your fingers, my 
son. The youth will soon win favour 
by abjuring his heresy; he will play the 
same game with the King as his father 
did with King Henri. You will have 
nothing but your sword, and for you, my 
poor girl, there is nothing but to throw 
yourself on the kindness of your aunt 
at Bellaise, if she can receive the vows 
of a dowerless maiden.” 

“Tt will never be,” said Narcisse. 
“My rapier will soon dispose of a big 
rustic like that, who knows just enough 
of fencing to make him an easy prey. 
What! I verily believe the great blond 
has caught her fancy!” as he saw Diane’s 
gesture of entreaty. ‘‘ And yet the fine 
fellow was willing enough to break the 
marriage when he took her for the bride.” 

“ Nay, my son,” argued the Chevalier, 
willing apparently to spare his daughter 
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from the sting of mortification, “as I 
said, all can be done without danger 
of bloodshed on either side, were we but 
aware of any renewed project of elope- 
ment. The pretty pair would be easily 
waylaid, the girl safe lodged at Bellaise, 
the boy sent off to digest his pride in 
England.” 

“ Unhurt ?” murmured Diane. 

Her father checked Narcisse’s mockery 
at her solicitude, as he added, “* Unhurt ? 
yes. He is a liberal-hearted, gracious, 
fine young man, whom I should much 
grieve to harm ; but if you knowof any 
plan of clopement and conceal it, my 
daughter, then upon you will lie either 
the ruin and disgrace of your family, or 
the death of one or both of the youths.” 

Diane saw that her question had 
betrayed her knowledge. She spoke 
faintly. “Something I did overhear, 
but I know not how to utter a treason.” 

“There is no treason where there is 
no trust, daughter,” said the Chevalier, 
in the tone of a moralsage. “Speak !” 

Diane never disobeyed her father, and 
faltered, ‘ Wednesday ; it is for Wednes- 
day. They mean to leave the palace in 
the midst of the masque: there is a 
market-boat from Leurre to meet them 
on the river ; his servants will be in it.” 

“On Wednesday!” Father and son 
looked at each other. 

“That shall be remedied,” said Nar- 
cisse. 

“ Child,” added her father, turning 
kindly to Diane, “you have saved our 
fortunes. There is but one thing more 
that you must do. Make her obtain the 
pearls from him.” 

“Ah!” sighed Diane, half shocked, 
half revengeful, as she thought how he 
had withheld them from her. 

“ Tt is necessary,” said the Chevalier. 
“The heirloom of our house must not 
be risked. Secure the pearls, child, and 
you will have done good service, and 
earned the marriage that shall reward 
you.” 

When he was gone, Diane pressed 
her hands together with a strange sense 
of misery. He, who had shrunk from 
the memory of little Diane’s untruthful- 
ness, What would he think of the present 


Diane’s treachery. Yet it was to save 
his life and that of her brother—and for 
the assertion of her victory over the little 
robber, Eustacie. 


CHAPTER X. 
MONSIEUR’S BALLET. 


“* The Styx had fast bound her 
Nine times around her.” 
Pore, Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 


Earty on Monday morning came a 
message to Mademoiselle Nid-de-Merle 
that she was to prepare to act the part 
of a nymph of Paradise in the King’s 
masque on Wednesday night, and must 
dress at once to rehearse her part in the 
ballet specially designed by Monsieur. 

Her first impulse was to hurry to her 
own Queen, whom she entreated to find 
some mode of exempting her. But 
Elisabeth, who was still in bed, looked 
distressed and frightened, made signs of 
caution, and when the weeping girl was 
on the point of telling her of the project 
that would thus be ruined, silenced her 
by saying, “Hush! my poor child, I 
have but meddled too much already. 
Our Lady grant that I have not done 
you more harm than good! Tell me no 
more.” 

“ Ah! Madame, I will be discreet, I 
will tell you nothing ; but if you would 
only interfere to spare me from this 
ballet! It is Monsieur’s contrivance ! 
Ah! Madame, could you but speak to 
the King !” 

“ Impossible, child,” said the Queen. 
“Things are not here as they were at 
happy Montpipeau.” 

And the poor young Queen turned 
her face in to her pillow, and wept. 

Every one who was not in a dream of 
bliss like poor little Eustacie knew that 
the King had been in so savage a mood 
ever since his return that no one durst 
ask anything from him. A little while 
since, he had laughed at his gentle wife 
for letting herself, an Emperor’sdaughter, 
be trampled on where his brother Fran- 
cis’s queen, from her trumpery beggarly 
realm, had held up her head, and put 































down la belle Mére; he had amused 
himself with Elisabeth’s pretty little 
patronage of the young Ribaumonts as 
@ promising commencement in intriguing 
like other people ; but now he was abso- 
lutely violent at any endeavour to make 
him withstand his mother, and had 
driven his wife back into that cold, 
listless, indifferent shell of apathy from 
which affection and hope had begun to 
rouse her. She knew it would only 
make it the worse for her little Nid-de- 
Merle for her to interpose when Mon- 
sieur had made the choice. 

And Eustacie was more afraid of 
Monsieur than even of Narcisse, and 
her Berenger could not be there to pro- 
tect her. However, there was protection 
in numbers. With twelve nymphs, and 
cavaliers to match, even the Duke of 
Anjou could not accomplish the being 
very insulting. Eustacie—light, agile, 
and fairy-like—gained considerable credit 
for ready comprehension and graceful 
evolutions. She had never been so 
much complimented before, and was 
much cheered by praise. Diane showed 
herself highly pleased with her little 
cousin’s success, embraced her, and told 
her she was finding her true level at 
Court. She would be the prettiest of all 
the nymphs, who were all small, since 
fairies rather than Amazons were wanted 
in their position. “ And, Eustacie,” she 
added, “you should wear the pearls.” 

“The pearls!” said Eustacie. “Ah! 
but he always wears them. I like to 
see them on his bonnet—they are hardly 
whiter than his forehead.” 

“Foolish little thing!” said Diane, 
“T shall think little of his love if he 
cares to see himself in them more than 
you.” 

The shaft seemed carelessly shot, but 
Diane knew that it would work, and so 
it did. Eustacie wanted to prove her 
husband’s love, not to herself but to her 
cousin, 

He made his way to her in the gardens 
of the Louvre that evening, greatly dis- 
mayed at the report that had reached 
him that she was to figure as a nymph 
of Elysium. She would thus be in sight 
as a prominent figure the whole evening, 
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even till an hour so late that the market 
boat which Osbert had arranged for 
their escape could not wait for them 
without exciting suspicion, and besides 
his delicate English feelings were revolted 
at the notion of her forming a part of 
such a spectacle. She could not under- 
stand his displeasure. If they could 
not go on Wednesday, they could go on 
Saturday ; and as to her acting, half the 
noblest ladies in the Court would be in 
the piece, and if English husbands did 
not like it, they must be the tyrants she 
had always heard of. 

“To be a gazing-stock——” began 
Berenger. 

“Hush! monsieur, I will hear no 
more, or I shall take care how I put 
myself in your power.” 

“That has been done for you, sweet- 
heart,” he said, smiling with perhaps a 
shade too much superiority ; “you are 
mine entirely now.” 

“That is not kind,” she pouted, 
almost crying—for between flattery, ex- 
citement, and disappointment she was 
not like herself that day, and she was 
too proud to like to be reminded that 
she was in any one’s power. 

“T thought,” said Berenger, with the 
gentleness that always made him manly 
in dealing with her, “I thought you 
liked to own yourself mine.” 

“ Yes, sir, when you are good, and do 
not try to hector me for what I cannot 
avoid.” 

Berenger was candid enough to recol- 
lect that royal commands did not brook 
disobedience, and, being thoroughly 
enamoured besides of his little wife, he 
hastened to make his peace by saying, 
“True, ma mie, this cannot be helped. 
I was a wretch to find fault. Think of 
it no more.” 

“ You forgive me?” she said, softened 
instantly. 

“ Forgive you? What for, pretty one ? 
For my forgetting that you are still a 
slave to a hateful court ?” 

“ Ah! then, if you forgive me, let me 
wear the pearls.” 

“The poor pearls,” said Berenger, 
taken aback for a moment, “the meed 
of our forefather’s valour, to form part 
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of the pageant and mummery? But 
never mind, sweetheart,” for he could 
not bear to vex her again; “you shall 
have them to-night :' only take care of 
them. My mother would look black on 
me if she knew I had let them out of 
my care, but you and I are one after all.” 

Berenger could not bear to leave 
his wife near the Duke of Anjou 
and Narcisse, and he offered him- 
self to the King as an actor in the 
masque, much as he detested all he 
heard of its subject. The King nodded 
comprehension, and told him it was open 
to him either to be a demon in a tight 
suit of black cloth, with cloven hoof 
shoes, a long tail, and a trident; or one 
of the Huguenots who were to be repulsed 
from Paradise for the edification of the 
spectators. As these last were to wear 
suits of knightly armour, Berenger much 
preferred making one of them in spite 
of their doom. 

The masque was given at the hall of 
the Hétel de Bourbon, where a noble 
gallery accommodated the audience, and 
left full space beneath for the spectators. 
Down the centre of the stage flowed a 
stream, broad enough to contain a boat, 
which was plied by the Abbé de Meéri- 
cour—transformed by a grey beard and 
hair and dismal mask into Charon. 

But so unused to navigation was he, 
so crazy and ill-trimmed his craft, that 
his first performance would have been 
his submersion in the Styx had not 
Berenger, better accustomed to boats 
than any of the dramatis persone, caught 
him by the arm as he was about to step 
in, pointed out the perils, weighted the 
frail vessel, and given him a lesson in 
paddling it to and fro, with such a 
masterly hand, that, had there been time 
for a change of dress, the part of Charon 
would have been unanimously transferred 
to him; but the delay could not be 
suffered, and poor Méricour, in fear of a 
ducking, or worse, of ridicule, balanced 
himself, pole in hand, in the midst of 
the river. ‘To the right of the river was 
Elysium—a circular island revolving on 
a wheel which was an absolute orrery, 
representing in concentric circles the 
skies, with the sun, moon, the seven 
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planets, twelve signs, and the fixed 
stars, all illuminated with small lamps. 
The island itself was covered with 
verdure, in which, among bowers woven 
of gay flowers, reposed twelve nymphs 
of Paradise, of whom Eustacie was one. 

On the other side of the stream was 
another wheel, whose grisly emblems 
were reminders of Dante’s infernal 
circles, and were lighted by lurid flames, 
while little bells were hung round so as 
to make a harsh jangling sound, and all 
of the Court who had any turn for 
buffoonery were leaping and dancing 
about as demons beneath it, and utter- 
ing wild shouts. 

King Charles and his two brothers 
stood on the margin of the Elysian 
lake. King Henry, the Prince of Condé, 
and a selection of the younger and 
gayer Huguenots, were the assailants, — 
storming Paradise to gain possession of 
the nymphs. It was very illusive 
armour that they wore, thin scales of 
gold or silver as cuirasses over their 
satin doublets, and the swords and 
lances of festive combat in that Court 
had been of the bluntest foil ever since 
the father of these princes had died 
beneath Montgomery’s spear. And 
when the King and his brothers, one 
of them a puny crooked boy, were the 
champions, the battle must needs be 
the merest show, though there were 
lookers-on who thought that, judging 
by appearances, the assailants ought to 
have the best chance of victory, both 
literal and allegorical. 

However, these three guardian angels 
had choice allies in the shape of the 
infernal company, who, as fast as the 
Huguenots crossed swords or shivered 
lances with their royal opponents, en- 
circled them with their long black arms, 
and dragged them struggling away to 
Tartarus. Henry of Navarre yielded 
himself with a good will to the horse- 
play with which this was performed, 
resisting just enough to give his demo- 
niacal captors a good deal of trouble, 
while yielding all the time, and taking 
them by surprise by agile efforts, that 
showed that if he were excluded from 
Paradise it was only by his own consent, 
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and that he heartily enjoyed the merri- 
ment. Most of his comrades, in especial 
the young Count de Rochefoucauld, 
entered into the sport with the same 
heartiness, but the Prince of Condé 
submitted to his fate with a gloomy 
disgusted countenance, that added much 
to the general mirth, and Berenger, with 
Eustacie before his eyes, looking pale, 
distressed, and ill at ease, was a great 
deal too much in earnest. He had so 
veritable an impulse to leap forward 
and snatch her from that giddy revolving 
prison, that he struck against the sword 
of Monsieur with a hearty good-will. 
His silvered lath snapped in his hand, 
and at that moment he was seized round 
the waist, and, when his furious struggle 
was felt to be in earnest, he was pulled 
over on his back, while yells and shouts 
of discordant laughter rang round him, 
as demons pinioned him hand and foot. 

He thought he heard a faint cry from 
Eustacie, and, witha sudden, unexpected 
struggle, started into a sitting posture ; 
but a derisive voice, that well he knew, 
cried, “ Ha, the deadly sin of pride! 
Monsicur thinks his painted face pleases 
the ladies, To the depths with hin—” 
and therewith one imp pulled him back- 
wards again, while others danced a war- 
dance round him, pointing their forks at 
him ; and the prime tormentor, whom 
he perfectly recognised, not only leapt 
over him, but spurned at his face with 
a cloven foot, giving a blow, not of gay 
French malice, but of malignity. It 
was too much for the boy’s forbearance. 
He struggled free, dashing his adver- 
sarics aside fiercely, and as they again 
gathered about him, with the leader 
shouting, “Rage, too, rage! To the prey, 
imps—” he clenched his fist, and dealt 
the foremost foe such a blow on the 
chest as to level him at once with the 
ground. 

“Monsieur forgets,” said a voice, 
friendly yet reproachful, “ that this is 
but sport.” 

It was Henry of Navarre himself who 
spoke, and bent to give a hand to the 
fallen imp. A flush of shame rushed 
over Berenger’s face, already red with 


passion. He felt that he had done 
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wrong to use his strength at such a 
moment, and that, though there had 
been spite in his assailant, he had not 
been therefore justified. He was glad 
to see Narcisse rise lightly to his feet, 
evidently unhurt, and, with the frank- 
ness with which he had often made it 
up with Philip Thistlewood or his other 
English comrades after a sharp tussle, 
he held out his hand, saying, ‘‘ Good 
demon, your pardon. You roused my 
spirit, and I forgot myself.” 

“ Demons forget not,” was the reply. 
“ At him, imps.” And a whole circle of 
hobgoblins closed upon with their tri- 
dents, forks, and other horrible imple- 
ments, to drive him back within two 
tall barred gates, which, illuminated by 
red flames, were to form the ghastly 
prison of the vanquished. Perhaps 
fresh indignities would have been at- 
tempted, had not the King of Navarre 
thrown himself on his side, shared with 
him the brunt of all the grotesque 
weapons, and battled them off with 
infinite life and address, shielding him 
as it were from their rude insults by 
his own dexterity and inviolability, 
though retreating all the time till the 
infernal gates were closed on both. 

Then Henry of Navarre, who never 
forgot a face, held out his hand, saying, 
“Tartarus is no region of good omen 
for friendships, M. de Ribaumont, but, 
for lack of yonder devil’s claw, here is 
mine. I like to meet a comrade who 
who can strike a hearty blow, and ask a 
hearty pardon.” 

“TI was too hot, Sire,” confessed 
Berenger, with one of his ingenuous 
blushes, “ but he enraged me.” 

“He means mischief,” said Henry. 
“* Remember, if you are molested respect- 
ing this matter, that you have here a 
witness that you did the part of a 
gentleman.” 

Berenger bowed his thanks, and began 
something about the honour, but his eye 
anxiously followed the circuit on which 
Eustacie was carried, and the glance 
was quickly remarked. 

“How? Your heart is spinning in 
that Mahometan paradise, and that is 
what put such force into your fists. 
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Which of the houris is it? The little 
one with the wistful eyes, who looked 
so deadly white and shrieked out when 
the devilry overturned you? Eh! Mon- 
sieur, you are a happy man. 

“T should be, Sire ;” and Berenger 
was on the point of confiding the situa- 
tion of his affairs to this most engaging 
of princes, when a fresh supply of 
prisoners, chased with wild antics and 
fiendish yells by the devils, came head- 
long in on them ; and immediately, com- 
pleting, as Henry said, the galimatias 
of mythology, a pasteboard cloud was 
propelled on the stage, and disclosed 
the deities Mercury and Cupid, who 
made a complimentary address to the 
three princely brothers, inciting them 
to claim the nymphs whom their valour 
had defended, and lead them through 
the mazes of a choric celestial dance. 

This dance had been the special 
device of Monsieur and the ballet 
master, and during the last three days 
the houris had been almost danced off 
their legs with rehearsing it morning, 
noon, and night, but one at least of 
them was scarcely in a condition for its 
performance. LEustacie, dizzied at the 
first minute by the whirl of her Elysian 
merry-go-round, had immediately after 
become conscious of that which she had 
been too childish to estimate merely in 
prospect, the exposure to universal gaze. 
Strange staring eyes, glaring lights, 
frightful imps seemed to wheel round 
her in an intolerable delirious succes- 
sion. Her only refuge was in closing 
her eyes, but even this could not 
long be persevered in, so necessary a 
part of the pageant was she ; and be- 
sides, she had Berenger to look for, 
Berenger, whom she had foolishly 
laughed at for knowing how dreadful 
it would be. But of course the en- 
deavour to seek for one object with her 
eyes made the dizziness even more 
dreadful ; and when, at length, she be- 
held him ‘dragged down by the demo- 
niacal creatures, whose horrors were 
magnified by her confused senses, and 
the next moment she was twirled out of 
sight, her cry of distracted alarm was 
irrepressible. Carried round again and 


again, on a wheel that to her was far 
more like Ixion’s than that of the 
spheres, she never cleared her percep- 
tions as to where he was, and only was 
half-maddened by the fantastic whirl of 
incongruous imagery, while she barely 
sat out Mercury’s lengthy harangue ; 
and when her wheel stood still, and she 
was released, she could not stand, and 
was indebted to Charon and one of her 
fellow nymphs for supporting her to a 
chair in the back of the scene. Kind 
Charon hurried to bring her wine, the 
lady revived her with essences, and 
the ballet-master clamoured for his 
performers. 

Ill or well, royal ballets must be 
danced. One long sob, one gaze round 
at the refreshing sight of a room no 
longer in motion, one wistful look at 
the gates of Tartarus, and the misery of 
the throbbing, aching head must be dis- 
regarded. The ballet-master touched 
the white cheeks with rouge, and she 
stepped forward just in time, for Mon- 
sieur himself was coming angrily for- 
ward to learn the cause of the delay. 

Spectators said the windings of that 
dance were exquisitely graceful. It was 
well that Eustacie’s drilling had been 
so complete, for she moved through it 
blindly, senselessly, and when it was 
over was led back between the two 
Demoiselles de Limeuil to the apartment 
that served as a green-room, drooping 
and almost fainting. They seated her 
in a chair, and consulted round her, 
and her cousin Narcisse was among the 
first to approach; but no sooner had 
she caught sight of his devilish trim 
than with a little shriek she shut her 
eyes, and flung herself to the other side 
of the chair. 

“My fair cousin,” he said, opening 
his black vizard, “do you not see me? 
Iam nodemon, remember! I am your 
cousin.” 

“That makes it no better,” said Eus- 
tacie, too much disordered and confused 
to be on her guard, and hiding her face 
with her hands. “Go; go, I entreat.” 

“ Nay, my fair one, I cannot leave 
you thus! Shall I send for my father 
to take you home ?” 
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In fact he had already done this, and 
the ladies added their counsel ; for in- 
deed the poor child could scarcely hold 
up her head, but she said, “I should 
like to stay, if I could : a little, a little 
longer. Will they not open those dread- 
ful bars?” she added, presently. 

“ They are even now opening them,” 
said Mdlle. de Limeuil. ‘“ Hark! they 
are going to fight en mélée. Malle. de 
Nid-de-Merle is better now ?” 

“Oh yes ; let me not detain you.” 

Eustacie would have risen, but the 
two sisters had fluttered back, impatient 
to lose nothing of the sports ; and her 
cousin in his grim disguise stood full 
before her. “ No haste, cousin,” he said ; 
“ you are not fit to move.” 

“ Oh, then go,” said Eustacie, suffering 
too much not to be petulant. “ You 
make me worse.” 

“And why? It was not always 
thus,” began Narcisse, so eager to seize 
an opportunity as to have little con- 
sideration for her condition; but she 
was unable to bear any more, and broke 
out: “Yes, it was; I always detested 
you. I detest you more than ever, since 
you deceived me so cruelly. Oh, do but 
leave me!” 

“You scorn me, then! You prefer 
to me—who have loved you so long— 
that childish new-comer, who was ready 
enough to cast you off.” 

“Prefer! He is my husband! It is 
an insult for any one else to speak to 
me thus!” said Eustacie, drawing her- 
self up, and rising to her feet ; but she 
was forced to hold by the back of her 
chair, and Diane and her father appear- 
ing at that moment, she tottered towards 
the former, and becoming quite passive 
under the influence of violent dizzi- 
ness and headache, made no objection 
to being half led, half carried, through 
galleries that connected the Hotel de 
Bourbon with the Louvre. 

And thus it was that when Berenger 
had fought out his part in the mélée of 
the prisoners released, and had main- 


tained the honours of the rose-coloured’ 


token in his helmet, he found that his 
lady-love had been obliged by indis- 
position to return home; and while he 


stood, folding his arms to restrain their 
strong inclination to take Narcisse by 
the throat and demand whether this 
were ‘another of his deceptions, a train 
of fireworks suddenly exploded in the 
middle of the Styx—a last surprise, 
especially contrived by King Charles, 
and so effectual that half the ladies were 
shrieking, and imagining that they and 
the whole hall had blown up together. 

A long supper, full of revelry, suc- 
ceeded, and at length Sidney and 
Ribaumont walked home together in 
the midst of their armed servants bear- 
ing torches. All the way home Berenger 
was bitter in vituperation of the hateful 
pageant and all its details. 

“Yea, truly,” replied Sidney; “ me- 
thought that it betokens disease in the 
mind of a nation when their festive 
revelry is thus ghastly, rendering the 
most awful secrets made known by our 
God in order to warn man from sin into 
a mere antic laughing-stock. Laughter 
should be moved by what is fair and 
laughter-worthy—even like such sports 
as our own ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
I have read that the bloody temper of 
Rome fed itself in gladiator shows, and 
verily, what we beheld to-night betokens 
something at once grisly and light- 
minded in the mood of this country.” 

Sidney thought so the more when 
on the second ensuing morning the 
Admiral de Coligny was shot through 
both hands by an assassin generally 
known to have been posted by the Duke 
of Guise, yet often called by the sinister 
sobriquet of Le Tueur du Roi. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE KING'S TRAGEDY. 


** The night is come, no fears disturb 

The sleep of innocence. 

They trust in kingly faith, and kingly oath. 
They sleep, alas! they sleep. 

Go to the palace, wouldst thou know 
How hideous night can be ; 

Eye is not closed in those accursed walls, 
Nor heart is quiet there.” 

Soutney, Bartholomew's Eve. 


“Youna gentlemen,” said Sir Francis 
Walsingham, as he rose from dinner on 
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the Saturday, “are you bound for the 
palace this evening ?” 

“T am, so please your Excellency,” 
returned Berenger. ° 

“would have you both to under- 
stand that you must have a care of your- 
selves,” said the Ambassador. ‘“ The 
Admiral’s wound has justly caused much 
alarm, and I hear that the Protestants 
are going vapouring about in so noisy 
and incautious a manner, crying out for 
justice, that it is but too likely that the 
party of the Queen-mother and the 
Guises will be moved to strong mea- 
sures.” ; 

“They will never dare lay a finger 
upon us!” said Sidney. 

“In a terror-stricken fray men are no 
respecters of persons,” replied Sir Francis. 
“This house is, of course, inviolable ; 
and, whatever the madness of the people, 
we have stout hearts enough here to en- 
force respect thereto; but I cannot 
answer even for an Englishman’s life 
beyond its precincts; and you, Ribau- 
mont, whom I cannot even claim as my 
Queen’s subject—I greatly fear to trust 
you beyond its bounds.” 

“T cannot help it, Sir. Nay, with 
the most grateful thanks for all your 
goodness to me, I must pray you not to 
take either alarm or offence if 1 return 
not this night.” 

“No more, my friend,” said Walsing- 
ham, quickly ; “let me know nothing 
of your purpose, but take care of your- 
self. I would you were safe at home 
again, though the desire may seem in- 
hospitable. The sooner the better with 
whatever you have to do.” 

“Ts the danger so imminent?” asked 
Sidney. 

“JT know nothing, Philip. All I can 
tell is that, as I have read that dogs 
and cattle scent an earthquake in the 
air, so men and women seem to breathe 
a sense of danger in this city. And to 
me the graciousness with which the 
Huguenots have been of late ‘treated 
wears a strangely suspicious air. Sudden 
and secret is the blow like to be, and 
we cannot be too much on our guard. 
Therefore remember, my young friends 
both, that your danger or death would 


fall heavily on those ye love and honour 
at home.” 

So saying, he left the two youths, 
unwilling to seek further confidence, 
and Berenger held his last consulta- 
tion with Sidney, to whom he gave 
directions for making full explanation 
to Walsingham in his absence, and ex- 
pediting Mr. Adderley’s return to Eng- 
land. Osbert alone was to go to the 
Louvre with him, after having seen 
the five English grooms on board the 
little decked market-vessel on the 
Seine, which was to await the fugi- 
tives. Berenger was to present himself 
in the palace as in his ordinary Court 
attendance, and, contriving to elude 
notice among the throng who were 
there lodged, was to take up his station 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
apartments of the ladies, whence Eus- 
tacie was to descend at about eleven 
o'clock with her maid Veronique. Landry 
Osbert was to join them from the 
lackey’s hall below, where he had a 
friend, and the connivance of the porter 
at the postern opening towards the 
Seine had been secured. 

Sidney wished much to accompany 
him to the palace, if his presence could 
be any aid or protection, but on con- 
sideration it was decided that his being at 
the Louvre was likely to attract notice 
to Ribaumont’s delaying there. The two 
young men therefore shook hands and 
parted, as youths who trusted that they 
had begun a lifelong friendship, with 
mutual promises to write to one another 
—the one, the adventures of his flight ; 
the other, the astonishment it would 
excite. And auguries were exchanged 
of merry meetings in London, and of 
the admiration the lovely little wife 
would excite at Queen Tlizabeth’s 
court. 

Then, with an embrace such as 
English friends then gave, they sepa- 
rated at the gate; and Sidney stood 
watching, as Berenger walked free and 
bold down the street, his sword at his 
side, his cloak over one shoulder, his 
feathered cap on one side, showing his 
bright curling hair, a sunshiny picture 
of a victorious bridegroom—such a pic- 
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ture as sent Philip Sidney’s wits back 
to Arcadia. 

It was not a day of special state, 
- but the palace was greatly crowded. 
The Huguenots were in an excited 
mood, inclined to rally round Henry 
of Navarre, whose royal title made him 
be looked on as in a manner their 
monarch, though his kingdom had been 
swallowed by Spain, and he was no 
more than a French Duke distantly 
related to royalty in the male line, and 
more nearly through his grandmother 
and bride. The eight hundred gentle- 
men he had brought with him swarmed 
about his apartments, making their 
lodging on staircases and in passages ; 
and to Berenger it seemed as if the 
King’s guards and Monsieur's gentle- 
men must have come in in equal num- 
bers to balance them. WNarcisse was 
there, and Berenger kept cautiously amid 
his Huguenot acquaintance, resolved not 
to have a quarrel thrust on him which 
he could not honourably desert. It 
was late before he could work his way 
to the young Queen’s reception-room, 
where he found Eustacie. She looked 
almost as white as at the masque ; but 
there was a graver, less childish expres- 
sion in her face than he had ever seen 
before, and her eyes glanced confidence 
when they met his. 

Behind the Queen’s chair a few words 
could be spoken. 

“ Ma mie, art thou well again? Canst 
bear this journey now ?” 

* Quite well, now! quite ready. Oh 
that we may never have masques in 
England !” 

He smiled—“ Never such as this !” 

“ Ah! thou knowest best. Iam glad 
[ am thine already ; I am so silly, thou 
wouldest never have chosen me! But 
thou wilt teach me, and I will strive to 
be very good! And oh! let me but 
give one farewell to Diane.” 

“Tt is too hard to deny thee aught 
to-night, sweetheart, but judge for thy- 


self. Think of the perils, and decide.” | 


Before Eustacie could answer, a rough 
voice came near, the King making noisy 
sport with the Count de Rochefoucauld 
and others. He was louder and ruder 
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than Berenger had ever yet seen him, 
almost giving the notion of intoxica- 
tion ; but neither he nor his brother 
Henry ever tasted wine, though both 
had a strange pleasure in being present 
at the orgies of their companions: the 
King, it was generally said, from love ot 
the self-forgetfulness of excitement— 
the Duke of Anjou, because his cool 
brain there collected men’s secrets to 
serve afterwards for his spiteful diver- 
sion. 

Berenger would willingly have es- 
caped notice, but his bright face and 
sunny hair always made him conspi- 
cuous, and the King suddenly strode up 
to him, “ You here, sir! 1 thought you 
would have managed your affairs so as 
to be gone long ago!” then before Be- 
renger could reply, “ However, since 
here you are, come along with me to 
my bedchamber! We are to have a 
carouse there to-night that will ring 
through all Paris! Yes, and shake 
Rochefoucauld out of his bed at mid- 
night! You will be one of us, Ribau- 
mont? I command it !” 

And without waiting for reply he 
turned away with an arm round Roche- 
foucauld’s neck, and boisterously ad- 
dressed another of the company, almost 
as wildly as if he were in the mood that 
the Scots call “ fey.” 

“ Royalty seems determined to frus- 
trate our plans,” said Berenger, as soon 
as the King was out of hearing. 

“But you will not go! His com- 
rades drink till—oh! two, three in the 
morning. We should never get away.” 

“No, I must risk his displeasure. 
We shall soon be beyond his reach. 
But at least I may make his invitation 
a reason for remaining in the Louvre. 
People are departing! Soon wilt thou 
be my own.” 

“ As soon as the Queen’s coucher is 
over! I have but to change to a travel- 
ling dress.” 

“At the foot of the winding stair. 
Sweetest, be brave !” 

“T fear nothing with thee to guard 
me. See, the Queen is rising.” 

Elisabeth was in effect rising to make 
her respectful progress to the rooms of 
Q 
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the Queen-mother, to bid her good-night ; 
and Eustacie must follow. Would Diane 
be there? Oh that the command to 
judge between her heart and her caution 
had not been given! Cruel kindness ! 

Diane was there, straight as a poplar, 
cold as marble, with fixed eyes. Eus- 
tacie stole up to her, and touched her. 
She turned with a start. “ Cousin, you 
have been very good to me!” Diane 
started again, as if stung. “ You will 
love me still, whatever you hear?” 

“Ts this meant for farewell?” said 
Diane, grasping her wrist. 

“Do not ask me, Diane, I may not.” 

“ Where there is no trust there-is no 
treason,” said Diane, dreamily. “No, 
answer me not, little one, there will be 
time for that another day. Where is he ?” 

“In the wil de boeuf, between the 
King’s and Queen’s suites of rooms, I 
must go. There is the Queen going. 
Diane, one loving word.” 

“Silly child, you shall have plenty 
another time,” said Diane, breaking 
away. “ Follow thy Queen now!” 

Catherine, who sat between her 
daughters Claude and Marguerite, looked 
pre-occupied, and summarily dismissed 
her daughter-in-law, Elisabeth, whom 
Eustacie was obliged to follow to her 
own state-room. ‘There all the forms of 
the coucher were tediously gone through ; 
every pin had its own ceremony, and 
even when her Majesty was safely 
deposited under her blue satin coverlet 
the ladies still stood round till she felt 
disposed to fall asleep. Elisabeth was 
both a sleepy and a considerate person, 
so that this was not so protracted a vigil 
as was someiimes exacted by the more 
wakeful princesses ; but Eustacie could 
not escape from it till it was already 
almost midnight, the period for her 
tryst. 

Her heart was very full. It was not 
the usual flutter and terror of an eloping 
girl. Eustacie was a fearless little being, 
and her conscience had no alarms ; her 
affections were wholly with Berenger, 
and her transient glimpses of him had 
been as of something come out of a region 
higher, tenderer, stronger, purer, more 
trustworthy than that where she had 
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dwelt. She was proud of belonging to 
him. She had felt upheld by the con- 
sciousness through years of waiting, and 
now he more than realized her hopes, 
and she could have wept for exulting 
joy. Yet it was a strange, stealthy 
break with all she had to leave behind. 
The light to which he belonged seemed 
strange, chill, dazzling light, and she 
shivered at the thought of it, as if the 
new world, new ideas, and new require- 
ments could only be endured with him 
to shield her and help her on. And 
withal, there seemed to her a shudder 
over the whole place on that night. The 
King’s eyes looked wild and startled, 
the Queen-mother’s calm was strained, 
the Duchess of Lorraine was evidently 
in a state of strong nervous excitement ; 
there were strange sounds, strange people 
moving about, a weight on everything, 
as if they were under the shadow of a 
thunder-cloud. “Could it be only her 
own fancy ?” she said to herself, because 
this was to be the great event of her 
life, for surely all these great people 
could not know or heed that litile 
Eustacie de Ribaumont was to make her 
escape that night ! 

The trains of royalty were not sump- 
tuously lodged. France never has cared 
so much for comfort as for display. The 
waiting-lady of the bedchamber slept in 
the ante-room of her mistress ; the others, 
however high their rank, were closely 
herded together up a winding stair 
leading to a small passage, with tiny, 
cell-like recesses, wherein the demoiselles 
slept, often with their maids, and then 
dressed themselves in the space afforded 
by the passage. ustacie’s cell was 
nearly at the end of the gallery, and, 
exchanging “ good nights” with her 
companions, she proceeded to her recess, 
where she expected to tind Veronique 
ready to adjust her dress. Veronique, 
however, was missing; but anxious to 
lose no time, she had taken off her 
delicate white satin farthingale to change 
it for an unobtrusive dark woollen kirtle, 
when, to her surprise and dismay, a loud 
creaking, growling sound made itself 
heard outside the door at the other end. 
Half-a-dozen heads came out of their 














cells ; half-a-dozen voices asked and 
answered the question, “ What is it?” 
“They are bolting our door outside.” 
But only Eustacie sped like lightning 
along the passage, pulled at the door, 
and cried, “ Open! Open, I say!” No 
answer, but the other bolt creaked. 

“You mistake, concierge! We are 
never bolted in! My maid is shut out.” 

No answer, but the step retreated. 
Eustacie clasped her hands with a cry 
that she could hardly have repressed, 
but which she regretted the next 
moment. 

Gabrielle de Limeuil laughed. “What, 
Mademoiselle, are you afraid they will 
not let us out to-morrow ?” 

“My maid!” murmured Eustacie, 
recollecting that she must give a colour 
to her distress. 

“Ah! perhaps she will summon old 
Pierre to open for us.” 

This suggestion somewhat consoled 
Eustacie, and she stoed intently listening 
for Veronique’s step, wishing that her 
companions would hold their peace ; 
but the adventure amused them, and 
they discussed whether it were a blunder 
of the concierge, or a piece of prudery of 
Madame la Comtesse, or, after all, a pre- 
caution. The palace so full of strange 
people, who could say what might 
happen? And there was a talk of a con- 
spiracy of the Huguenots. At any rate, 
every one was too much frightened to go 
to sleep, and, some sitting on the floor, 
some on a chest, some on a bed, the 
girls huddled together in Gabrielle de 
Limeuil’s recess, the nearest to the door, 
and one after another related horrible 
tales of blood, murder, and vengeance— 
then, alas! only too frequent occurrences 
in their unhappy land—each bringing 
some frightful contribution from her 
own province, each enhancing upon the 
last-told story, and ever and anon 
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paus ng with bated breath at some 
fancied sound, or supposed start of one 
of the others; then clinging close 
together, and renewing the ghastly 
anecdote, at first in a hushed voice that 
grew louder with the interest of the 
story. Eustacie alone would not join 
the cluster. Her cloak round her 
shoulders, she stood with her back 
against the door, ready to profit by the 
slightest indication outside of a step 
that might lead to her release, or at 
least enable her to communicate with 
Veronique ; longing ardently that her 
companions would go to bed, yet unable 
to avoid listening with the like dreadful 
fascination to each of the terrible his- 
tories, which added each moment to the 
nervous horror of the whole party. 
Only one, a dull and composed girl, 
felt the influence of weariness, and dozed 
with her head in her companion’s lap ; 
but she was awakened by one general 
shudder and suppressed cry when the 
hoarse clang of a bell struck on the ears 
of the already terrified, excited maidens. 

“The tocsin! The bell of St. Ger- 
main! Fire! No, a Huguenot rising! 
Fire! Oh, let us out! Let us out! 
The window! Where is the fire! No- 
where! See the lights! Hark, that 
was ashot! It was in the palace! A 
heretic rising! Ah! there was to be a 
slaughter of the heretics! I heard it 
whispered. Oh, let us out! Open the 
door!” 

But nobody heard : nobody opened. 
There was one who stood without word 
or cry, close to the door—her eyes 
dilated, her cheek colourless, her whole 
person, soul and body alike, concen- 
trated in that one impulse to spring for- 
ward the first moment the bolt should 
be drawn. But still the door remained 
fast shut ! 


To be continued. 
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GOOD CATHOLICS. 


BEING THE HISTORY OF “LES PETITES S@URS DES PAUVRES.” 


BY MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT. 


In the provincial districts of France one 
cannot fail to be struck by two equally 
noticeable facts in the families of the 
peasants: children are brought up with 
excessive indulgence ; old people are 
proportionably neglected. This state of 
things has its exceptions. I have known 
working mothers who were able to make 
their children obey them, and I possess 
among my poor people some few ancient 
friends whose sons and daughters sur- 
round them with all tender care. But, 
generally speaking, among our peasantry 
the two facts I have named always co- 
exist, the one naturally resulting from 
the other; for spoilt children who are 
neither respectful nor obedient in their 
youth are not likely to become so in 
riper years. 

In our Normandy, when parents are 
no longer fit for work, it is customary 
for them to divide any small property 
they have among their children, and 
then to go and live with one of these 
upon a sort of pension, to which the 
others contribute, the amount and pay- 
ment of which small pittance the magis- 
trate often has both to decide and en- 
force. The poor old folk, thus completely 
stripped of their possessions, languish 
forloruly in the chimney~<orner. Often 
I meet them, dragging themselves, 
feebly and solitarily, up and down the 
orchard which is attached to almost 
every Norman cottage, or else put in 
charge of a troop of indocile, rude 
children, who torment them unceas- 
ingly. Continually I have said to 
myself, “‘ Why cannot our peasants be 
taught the duty of taking care of their 
aged parents? or why, at least, is there 
not some asylum for poor old men and 
women?” 

This desire— which many others 
must also have felt, and as powerlessly 


as I—entered into the mind of a certain 
Abté Le Pailleur at the very outset of 
his ministry. He was born at St. Malo, 
in Brittany, but, instead of being allured 
to a sea life, as were most of his com- 
panions at that magnificent coast, he 
determined to enter the priesthood. The 
sight and thought of old and infirm 
people, and their great sufferings, 
haunted him continually. When he 
became vicaire of St. Servan, in Brit- 
tany, he made acquaintance with a 
young sempstress, in whom he thought 
he recognised a religious vocation of 
a very decided kind. Silently and 
perseveringly he aroused in her mind 
a special feeling fur the aged poor, 
continually speaking to her of their 
miseries, and of the blessedness it was 
to be able to comfort them, doing it 
all in the name of Jesus Christ. Of his 
own project he said nothing ; neverthe- 
less it began gradually to shape itself in 
his mind. And when another young 
woman of the same class joined the 
first, the good Abbé began to employ 
them both in works of mercy. 

Each was equally poor, each gained 
her living by the labour of her hands, 
and the ‘first duty which he confided to 
them was the charge of an old woman 
of eighty, who had been deserted by 
all her kindred. Under the direction of 
the vicaire, these young sempstresses for 
two whole years devoted all their leisure 
hours to the care, amusement, and con- 
solation of their poor blind old woman. 
Then their priest opened up to them 
fully his intentions. 

He said he had discovered that 
here, among the Norman peasantry, the 
aged were in very unfortunate plight. 
Neglected by their children—many of 
them childless, and some with no chil- 
dren left alive—there could not be a 
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better opportunity for instituting a re- 
ligious order, of which the chief object 
should be to take care of the aged poor. 
The hearts of these two hard-working 
girls responded warmly to such an 
appeal. “Here we are, my father,” 
they both answered the good priest, and 
thus the two first of the “Petites Sceurs 
des Pauvres ” were found. 

But this was not enough; some 
house was necessary in which they 
could dwell, they and their aged 
charges. Alas! the purse of the 
good Abbé and the brave right hands 
of the two young women were the only 
available resources of the new institu- 
tion, until presently two poor servant- 
maids offered their garret for the use of 
the little community. One of the two, 
Jeanne Juzan by name, had been in the 
service of a kind mistress, lately dead, 
who had set before her a bright example 
of beneficence. But in these the maid 
surpassed the mistress, for Jeanne gave 
all she had—her own four walls, In this 
poor apartment were installed, on the 
15th of October, 1840, the four young 
girls and the blind old woman. Never 
was there an object of charity towards 
whom that duty was so devotedly ful- 
filled. Dvuubtless the old woman scolded 
sometimes—old people often do—and 
the cares lavished upon her were paid 
with much mote difficulty by these girls, 
who had their own hard work to do, than 
by the inmates of easy-going, well-off 
families. It is less trouble to watch the 
sick or infirm at night when you may 
sleep all day long; but when you have, 
at six o'clock in the morning, to go out 
to your daily labour—cither field-work, 
that must be carried on, rain or fair, or 
long hours spent in the stifling atmo- 
sphere of a manufactory—night-nursing 
is a totally different thing. 

The blind woman of St. Servan found 
her young nurses most cheerful and 
devoted, giving up to her every moment 
that they could spare from daily toil. 
Soon Jeanne Juzan—she who was after- 
wards to become the mendicant sister, 
as it were, of the order, and whose name 
was thus made known abroad in the 
world—requested Abbé Le Pailleur to 
admit her into his little family, and 
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three out of the four young girls became 
nuns. The fourth, either less ardent in 
her religious zeal than the rest, or con- 
scious of premature infirmities, took no 
vow. In course of time, this Fanchon 
Aubert profited by the charity which 
she had helped to originate. She be- 
came a recipient of its bounties, being 
admitted among the old women at one 
of the maisons of the order. 

The blind old woman did not long 
remain the only charge of the four girls. 
Another infirm pensioner on their care 
was brought, and a fourth nun joined 
the three former. The poor garret be- 
came too small for the occupancy of six 
persons, so Abbé Le Pailleur hired a 
ground-floor, dark, damp, and in very 
bad condition, yet the rent of it sur- 
passed his small resources. But he was 
ambitious, this poor Abbé: he undertook 
to receive twelve old people in this new 
abode of the society, and to the four 
nuns he gave the title of “ Petites Sceurs 
des Pauvres.” 

Thus the little community was regu- 
larly organized, and one of the nuns was 
made superioress, under the name of 
Scur Marie Augustine de la Com- 
passion. She lives still, and governs 
the flourishing order of which she was 
at once the foundress and the head 
servant. For the Petites Sceurs are in 
truth servants. In none of their maisons 
have they any hired domestics, nay, 
they have not even lay sisters, but do 
all the work with their own hands, and 
devote themselves personally to the 
most menial duties towards the old 
people of whom they have undertaken 
the charge. 

Happily for the health of the little 
family, the damp ground-floor, like the 
garret, soon became too narrow for its 
requirements. ‘The poor thronged thi- 
ther, asking admission. With that sud- 
den reaction of confidence which, in the 
minds of the peasant class, often follows 
so strangely upon a total contempt of 
any new thing, the people about St. 
Servan began saying to one another that 
there was now a house where old people 
were received and taken care of—very 
good care indeed. So all the solitary 
and childless folk, or those whose 
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children ill-treated them—in short, all 
who had reason to complain of their lot, 
bestirved themselves, and hobbled up 
to the door of the ‘Petites Sceurs. But 
the same answer awaited all: there was 
no room for them. Indeed, often at 
night the Sceurs could not find a place 
on the floor where to lay down their 
mattresses. The poor old folk wept and 
supplicated ; the kind-hearted nuns 
wept likewise, and then went and told 
their troubles to Abbé Le Pailleur. 

The good priest made up his mind. 
Without having a sou in his purse, he 
was bold enough to buy, at the price of 
twenty-two thousand francs, a good 
house, in the which he installed the 
helpless family whom he had gathered 
together, trusting to God’s mercy, and 
that alone. His trust was rewarded. 
Very soon gifts of all sorts began to 
flow in abundantly; and, in his tri- 
umphant faith, the Abbé conceived the 
idea of that system which he has 
since rigorously imposed upon all the 
maisons of the order, that is, the system 
of poverty—poverty and faith. These 
two formed the bases of the institution. 
Themselves as poor as those whom they 
tend, the Petites Sceurs live exactly like 
their charges, trusting to Providence from 
day to day, and begging each morning 
their “ daily bread” for themselves and 
their poor old people. 

In Catholic countries many persons 
dread, and with justice, the great in- 
fluence of the clergy and the convents 
over the last testament of the dying. 
Many death-bed legacies are left to the 
Church, and the ancient custom of the 
Middle Ages, to buy one’s soul’s salva- 
tion by providing for the bodies of other 
folks, chiefly the poor, still exists to a 
certain extent in the provinces of 
France. But nothing of the sort need 
be feared from the Petites Scours des 
Pauvres. They boast no revenues— 
they have not even a settled income— 
you may give them accidental charity, 
but you can do nothing to enrich their 
maisons. This spirit of pious impro- 
vidence is carried to an extent quite 
astonishing. In one manufacturing 
town, where the poor abound, the 
Petites Sceurs had founded a large 


maison, sufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of eighty old people of both sexes, 
the greatest part of whom brought 
nothing to it except their rags. Some 
few paid a small sum for their board, 
or were paid for by individuai charity. 
During a certain month, the baker's bill 
was so enormous that the superioress 
talked about it to one of her friends in 
the town. The practical mind is com- 
mon among manufacturers. Said the 
good man to the nun, “ Why don’t 
you build an oven? Bricks are not 
dear. Then you might buy your wheat. 
I will present you with your first sack. 
Make your own bread, and you will gain 
all the profit made by the baker out of 
you.” The superioress thought this a 
capital idea, but the Abbé Le Pailieur 
always kept his little army under the 
strictest discipline, and she had to write 
to the principal mother of the maisons 
before venturing to order the bricks. 
Now, the poor build for themselves no 
ovens—buy for themselves no wheat— 
it is with difficulty they can get a loaf 
from day to day. So the founder of 
the order of “Little Sisters of the 
Poor” remained faithful to the idea of 
uniformity with which he had started. 
He refused to build the oven, and 
the baker’s bill increased rather than 
diminished. But, somehow, God takes 
care of His children. A considerable 
sum, placed unexpectedly in the hands 
of the superioress, enabled her to pay 
for the additional loaves. 

Here I must confess myself of a 
different opinion from that of the vener- 
able Abbé. I cannot see why an oven 
should be more irreligious, more con- 
trary to simple faith than a baker's bill. 
If the Sceurs bought nothing on credit, 
but lived from day to day upon money 
begged, or broken victuals collected 
from the doors of the rich, I could 
understand the principle so rigorously 
applied. But almost all the maisons of 
the Petites Sceurs are their own property, 
paid for by alms; yet still they have 
the security of possessing a roof over 
their heads, a garden which they cul- 
tivate, pigs which they sedulously fat- 
ten ; nay, in some establishments they 
have even arrived at the dignity of a 
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cow. Why, then, that special ill-will 
towards an oven? when all farmers’ 
wives aver that home-baked bread is 
the best, the most wholesome, and the 
cheapest. 

In spite of these quibbling sophistries, 
that wonderful spirit of faith which 
marked the establishment and develop- 
ment of the society has been fully 
crowned with success. God is faithful, 
and they who trust in Him are never 
confounded. In every corner of the 
earth, wherever exist the aged, the 
widow, and the orphan, arises up a 
common thanksgiving—“I cried unto 
the Lord, and He heard me.” Con- 
tinually, those who walk by faith have 
had their road made plain before them. 
The meal has not been wanting in 
their barrel nor the oil in their cruse. 
Myriads of times has the story of the 
widow of Sarepta been re-told in many 
a life. How often has the head of an 
institution seen its empty purse almost 
miraculously refilled ; how constantly 
has the poor solitary child of God felt 
through all the dangers of his darkened 
way the touch of the uaseen Hand! We 
may well trust our God—the living God. 

The good work, once begun, lingered 
not. The old people of St. Servan 
were safely provided for, and now the 
Abbé Le Pailleur, counting on the aid of 
Him who says, “The silver and the 
gold are mine,” soon founded another 
maison at Rennes, and successively four 
more, at Dinan, Tours, Nantes, Paris. 
The “ Little Sisters of the Poor” began 
io abound as much as the poor them- 
selves—as need increased, help increased 
the more. The market-women of Paris 
became the most faithful and satisfactory 
purveyors to the Petites Seurs. Even 
as, in the seventeenth century, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul had seen women of ail 
classes gather round him to help him in 
the care of his foundlings, so that before 
his death he had collected eighteen hun- 
dred sisters of charity in the different 
establishments which owed their origin 
to him ; in the same manner the Abbé 
Le Pailleur beheld women from all parts 
of France coming to join him in his 
good work. 

Some of the sisters belong to the 


upper classes.—I knew once a certain 
Seeur Cécile, whose white hands, I am 
convinced, had not always cooked din- 
ners and washed floors. But the mass 
of these nuns come from the people— 
the lower ranks of the bourgeoisie. 
Almost all of them have witnessed from 
their very infancy, practically and close, 
the special needs of the poor; until 
there has dawned in their hearts the 
desire to serve them, and by a service 
which is heavy enough, God knows. 

I have in my mind now a maison— 
and all maisons are much alike—where 
eight Sceurs take charge of eighty old 
people, wash them, dress them, make 
their beds, prepare their food. This is 
not all ; daily alms have to be sought 
for, so two out of the eight sisters go to 
ask charity through the town, while 
two more start on a begging expe- 
dition in the country. We meet them 
everywhere, in their black gowns, cloaks 
and hoods, with the white cap peeping 
underneath, trudging along the dirty 
street and muddy road, in heat or cold 
alike. Often they reach our door quite 
exhausted, and then, if one gives them 
a little money for their old people, 
or a fagot or two of wood for fuel, one 
sees their faces suddenly brighten up, 
they forget their fatigues, and return 
cheerily on their homeward road. In the 
way of charity, nothing comes amiss to 
the Petites Sceurs, from an old gown to 
a morsel of bread. “ You haven't a silk 
dress, a very old silk dress, that you 
could give me?” said one of them to 
me; and when I asked what she 
could possibly want it for, she said: 
“Oh, it would amuse our old women ; 
we sometimes keep them quiet for ever 
so long by promising them a rose- 
coloured ribbon.” 

It is in fact a serious matter to keep 
the old folks satisfactorily amused. They 
are often ungrateful, recalcitrant, ob- 
stinate. The women are said to be 
worse to manage than the men, and 
more comical in their exactingness. I 
have known old women who had been 
living quite alone, upon the bread of 
charity, in some tumble-down hovel, * 
yet who, being admitted to a maison of 
the Petites Sceurs, would lie in bed till 
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eleven in the forenoon, grumble at their 
broth, and pity themselves for being 
compelled to eat too much meat! But 
the patience of the, Petites Seurs is in- 
exhaustible. “It is not for the sake 
of their gratitude that we nurse them,” 
said to me a Seur whose pale face 
showed how devoted was her care to- 
wards them; “it is because in them we 
see le bon Dieu.” 

This same Petite Sceur started one day 
last year in quest of alms as usual, ill, 
but never complaining. In the midst 
of her morning’s work she fell down in 
a field, struck by sudden illness. All 
alone, she suffered the anguish of -ap- 
proaching death. A cart, passing by, 
took her up, and carried her to the 
nearest house, where in a few hours 
more she quietly expired. She, I think, 
was one of those dead who “die in the 
Lord.” 

Such devotedness could not long 
remain hidden, In 1845 the French 
Academy proposed to grant to the Petites 
Sceurs des Pauvres the Monthyon prize 
of virtue, founded at the beginning of 
the century. Thus the entire order was 
crowned with honour in the person of 
Jeanne Juzan, the first mendicant sister 
of the community, and one of the two 
servant-girls who had lent their garret 
to Abbé Le Pailleur for the shelter of 
the blind old woman. The speech of 
M. Dupin, Director of the French 
Academy, in placing the wreath on her 
head, was as follows :-— 

“‘ Massillon has said, in speaking of 
the great, that Providence commits 
unto them the care of the lowly and the 
feeble. In this case Providence has 
given unto the poor the charge of the poor; 
and of the afflictedalso. But how could 
this woman keep up the cost of such a 
household? I will tell you. Heaven 
is good, in the first place. Then Jeanne 
is indefatigable. Jeanne is eloquent— 
she has both prayers and tears. Besides, 
Jeanne can work. She carries about on 
her arm her little basket, which is always 
full, for she is a holy-minded woman. 
So, Jeanne Juzan, the French Academy 
drops into your little basket the largest 
sum it can afford. It decrees to you the 
prize of three thousand francs.” 
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But success speaks louder than even 
an eloquent oration. The plain facts of 
the case are, that the society which 
started in 1840 with two sempstresses, 
who had charge of a blind old woman 
in a garret, consists now of a sisterhood 
of sixteen hundred women, who watch 
over and maintain more than twelve 
thousand poor old people, men and 
women. Their hundred and four 
maisons are scattered everywhere in 
Europe : sixty-five in France, eight in 
England, three in Scotland. “We get 
a good deal in England; the English 
are very good to us, although they are 
Protestants,” said to me one of the 
Seeurs. And I believe that their maison 
at Geneva was also bought for them by 
a Protestant. 

They possess eight establishments in 
Belgium and nine in Spain. In the 
east of Europe they have no footing as 
yet. There still remain to them more 
worlds to conquer, but their work is 
sure to extend itself, because it is the 
work of God. Charity is strong, and 
need is great. Every time I enter one 
of the maisons of the Petites Sours, and 
see their little bands of old people — 
their aged children, so to speak — so 
neatly dressed, so well taken care of, 
occupied or amused in every way that 
age or weakness allows, I seem to hear 
the voice which says, “Go and do thou 
likewise.” Who among us is without 
some of these close at hand—the aged, 
the infirm, and the poor—whom we 
might be able to cherish, watch over, 
comfort, and amuse, if we were but 
actuated by the same spirit of self-devo- 
tion as the Abbé Le Pailleur and these 
two young working girls of St. Servan ? 


Notre.—This statement of facts, given by 
a French Protestant lady, who has had ever) 
opportunity of discriminately watching the 
working of the charity, must be understood 
simply as a statement, and not as implying any 
advocacy of the cause. All charities are bad 
which tend to create their own objects. And 
the principle of blind faith—or what Madame 
Guizot de Witt terms ‘‘ pious improvidence ” 
—is also open to many objections. There- 
fore this history is given, we repeat, simply as 
a history, touching and beautiful, honestly 
told of good Catholics by an earnest Protestant 
—a history, and that is all. 
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ROBIN AND MAGGIE: AN IDYL. 


BY R. M. HOVENDEN. 


THE RUSTIC LOVER. 


Ros looks on while Maggie works, 
Follows every stitch of sewing ; 

Robin fidgets, Robin jerks, 
Stammers—“ Now, I must be going.” 





Maggie with a saucy glance 

Sets his heart and face a-glowing : 
She'll lead him a pretty dance 

With his—“ Now, I must be going. 


Robin sits till milking-time ; 
Listens to the pigeons cooing ; 

Not a word in prose or rhyme, 
Only—“ Now, I must be going.” 


Maggie kilts her linsey-coats, 

Such a pair of ankles showing ; 
On those ankles Robin doats, 

Yet he says—“I must be going.” 


Maggie takes the milking-stool, 

Pail across her shoulder throwing ; 
Robin follows, like a fool, 

Vowing still—“I must be going. 


Out together in the byre, 

Where the heavy kine are lowing 
Robin’s brain is all a-fire, 

Spite of—“ Now, I must be going 


Maggie’s ear’s against the cow, 

Both hands keep the milk a-flowing 
What a chance for Robin now! 

Can he say—*“I must be going?” 


Maggie’s lip begins to pout, 
Pique into vexation growing :— 
“ Robin, you're a sheepish lout ; 
Laddie, sure you're long o’ going.’ 
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Robin and Maggie: an Idyl. 


FLOWERS. 


Macaig once with Robin lingered 
Near the borders edged with box ; 
Supple-waisted, dainty-tingered, 
Maggie clipt a truss of phlox. 
And, because the milk-white flowers 
From her touch a glory take, 
Robin, in his lonely hours, 
Keeps and loves them for her sake. 


Robin wakes, while Maggie slumbers, 
All his heart and soul adrift, 

Till he sets to tuneful numbers 
His gra’mercy for the gift. 

Happy phlox! ‘fo win a treasure 
From the lip that thou hast kissed ; 

Luckless verse! at best a pleasure 
Soon forgotten, never missed. 


CHAFF. 


“THANK you, Robin, for your letter, 
Though the verses are but lame ; 
Maybe I should like them better 
If by word of mouth they came. 
As for what you call the glory 
Shed on phloxes by my touch, 
That’s a very pretty story, 
But I don’t believe it—much. 


“Then you say you loved them, kept them, 
For her sake who gave them you :— 
Who told you my lips had swept them ? 

Nonsense, Rob, it isn’t true. 
If they had, O arch deceiver! 

Still your triumph would be brief ; 
For I reckon a receiver 

Little better than a thief.” 


UNDER THE LIME TREE. 


Maceie sits beneath a lime, 

Where the bees are ever humming ; 
Maggie's true to trysting-time, 

Surely Robin must be coming. 


Robin, not a mile away, 

Keeps behind the fence demurely ; 
Loth to go, afraid to stay, 

Yet his heart is with her, surely. 
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Maggie plies the knitting-pins, 

How they flash between her fingers ! 
Pride and anger, mortal sins, 

Grow apace while Robin lingers. 


Rob, unseen, in ambush stands, 
Wonders who’s to wear the stocking ; 
Gazes on her busy hands, 
And the tiny foot a-rocking. 


Maggie drops the knitting down ; 
Crafty Robin hears her sighing: 
After one indignant frown 
Pretty Maggie falls a-crying. 


Robin from his covert slips, 

Robin throws an arm about her; 
Kisses thrice her eyes and lips, 

Vows he'd rather die than flout her. 


Maggie dries her hazel eyes, 
Whispers low: “My heart is aching: 
Rob,” she sighs, “be true and wise, 
Keep and care for what you're taking.” 


“Maggie, I’ve been over-bold, 
And you think so, don’t deny it: 
I'll restore you twenty fold ”— 
“No, no, Robin; there, be quiet.” 


TWO HEARTS. 


“When Maggie took my heart into her own, 
Twas better far than if the two were parted ; 
So dead-alive my heart was, all alone, 
That none could say my love was double-hearted, 
When Maggie hid my heart within her own. 


“Some day, perhaps, when long sojourn with her 
Has made it whole, she will restore my heart, 
Or give back half of each: how strange it were 
To know my heart of hers the counterpart ! 
And very sweet, dear love, that strangeness were.” 


“Kind Robin, when your heart became my guest, 
I vowed a vow that heart in mine to cherish, 
And bade it enter in and be at rest. 
Forsworn were I if that dear heart should perish, 
By my default, once welcomed as a guest. 


“T give my heart, in fair exchange, for yours ; 
No halving, lest our true intent be thwarted, 
But all for all, a compact that endures. 
A love like ours can never be half-hearted, 
So take my heart, in fair exchange, for yours.” 
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THE COMMEMORATION AT OXFORD IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, 


BY A TEMPLAR. 


Few of those who undergo the noisy 
pleasures of the “ Encenia” at Oxford 
ever think of the benefactors whose 
liberality the University on that oc- 
casion commemorates: fewer still bear 
in mind the solemn Act, round which, 
like beautiful parasites, the festivities of 
the Commemoration-week have gathered. 

I have no wish to describe here the 
Exercises and Disputations, of the exist- 
ence and dignity of which that Act was 
once an acknowledgment ; even under 
Elizabeth they were widowed of their 
medieval meaning and value, and to 
breathe life into the dead bones of “ge- 
nerals” and of “ ordinaries,” of “coursing 
in Lent,” “collecting in Austins,” “ques- 
tioning,” “opposing,” “moderating,” 
“determining,” would be a work of 
time: I desire rather to sketch the 
accessories of the celebration of the Act 
during the period I have chosen, pass- 
ing over much and combining into one 
picture the details of many years. 

The day of Commemoration of founders 
and benefactors has always, I believe, 
been settled by the University authori- 
ties with a view to the duration of 
Trinity Term and without strict reference 
to the time of the Act: indeed, though 
the “Encenia” are an ancient institu- 
tion, copied from the Anniversary Feasts 
held by Christians on the days on which 
their churches were founded, the appli- 
cation to them of the term “Commemo- 
ration” is comparatively new. The Act, 
however, seems never to have been held 
but on the first Tuesday in July. 

In the Middle Age, the functions of 
science as of religion had been performed 
in a manner histrionic and symbolical: in 
them, as in the deeds of law, men, still 
under the spell of Roman feeling, and 
wanting proofs which they could touch 
and see, set great store on significant 
acting. Disputations were not yet con- 


temptible, and degrees testified to the 
learning of those who obtained them : 
one became, for instance, a Doctor in 
Divinity—not, as now, by borrowing 
from Sanderson or Calvin and delivering 
to empty benches what our grandfathers 
called a “wall lecture,”—but after dis- 
cussions, formal already, but subtle and 
trying. Academical training lay in pub- 
lic Exercises, and of these at the Act 
there was a sort of state performance. 
The Act was at the same time, as it is 
in theory still, the event after which 
Doctors and Masters made in the course 
of the foregoing twelve months became 
bound to superintend for two years the 
exercises of others, and so entered on 
their “ necessary regency.” 

But when the long effort of the 
medieval mind was rewarded by the 
perfect regeneration of literature, men 
broke from “the bondage of the figure 
and shadow,” and cared less for forms : 
lighted by the lamp of classical antiquity, 
they tore down what Dollinger calls 
the “fences and bulwarks, behind which 
“Grammar and Philosophy had shel- 
“tered their scholastic vacuity and 
“ incompetence.” Then, too, studies 
which had once drawn so many to 
Oxford, Bologna, Padua, and Naples, 
and which now draw so many to 
Calcutta, as the only stepping-stones to 
places in the public service, no longer 
led the way to political preferment, and 
society demanded a change of system. 
The very Laudian Statutes complied 
with its demands : they recognised the 
revolution, and made the Oxford course 
less scholastic. Disputations fell into 
disfavour ; Exercises were but perfunc- 
torily done; the use of Latin began to 
be abandoned ; the dispensation of the 
Puritans (though we have Clarendon’s 
well-supported admission of their mode- 
ration) hastened the catastrophe, and, 
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after the restitution of the king and 
royal family, travellers found the schools 
a wilderness—the private tutors had 
taken away nearly all the students. 

At the celebration of the Act, how- 
ever, there had begun to be held a series 
of galas such as now brighten Com- 
memoration-week ; and these, as they 
grew in gaiety and in number, kept 
alive the interest which the Exercises 
could sustain no longer, and vivified the 
deadness of the Act. 

In Trinity Term, therefore, strangers 
went in throngs to Oxford. Even 
ladies risked their necks and braved 
the other perils of the journey. The 
country squire lumbered along from 
his manor-house, the vicar ambled in 
from his parsonage, the Inn of Court 
man left his wife in his chambers, 
and the Cantab his companions in 
their fraction of a room. Nor were 
stranger faces wanting—Africans and 
Germans met in the High Street, and 
from Philippi, Languedoc, and Sweden, 
prelates, scholars, and soldiers took their 
honorary degrees. 

To imagine the appearance of the 
Oxford in which they assembled, let us 
fancy ourselves on our way to an Act at 
the beginning of thelastcentury. Leaving 
in our rear the “ cloudy brow ” of “sky- 
clustering Shotover”—its trees “ the 
lashes of one of the eyes of England” 
—and going down the slanted lane 
which leads to the middle of Heading- 
ton Hill, we have glimpses of the silvery 
line of the Isis, as it runs down between 
well-wooded banks from a city of pin- 
nacles and towers ; we cross Petty-Pont, 
the rude stone bridge over the branching 
Cherwell, and a gracious pile on our right 
reminds us of Waynflete and of Wolsey ; 
on our left lies “the Physic Garden,” 
which has long borne comparison with 
that of Paris. Quaint rows of tottering 
houses (their upper stories, however, 
less prominent and “ barbarous” than 
those of other houses in the city) border 
on the High Street; at the bottom of 
it, we pass under the East Gate—which 
lay across it above Long Wall, as Temple 
Bar across Fleet Street. Next the front 
of University in its first youth sets off 
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the antique grace of the North-country 
college, and soon (turning sharply up 
St. Katharine Street, between All Souls’ 
and St. Mary’s) we find ourselves in 
School Street : there, not the Radcliffe, 
with its swelling dome, but the ruins 
of many an old school and hall lie 
between us and Brasenose. A glance 
at the relief of “The Marriage of 
St. Katharine,” at the end of New 
College Lane, and we swerve into 
Broad Street, past the rising Clarendon. 
There the Theatre and the Ashmolean 
are new; Exeter is venerable ; before 
Balliol lies a wooded terrace—like the 
“ shop-board” which now sequesters the 
Merchant Taylors’ college of St. John 
the Baptist. Threading Friars’ Entry 
and the westward courts, once the 
demesne of the White Friars and the 
Playing Fields of Oxford, the ruined 
Gothic library of Gloucester Hall still 
faces us, and not the trim classic front of 
Worcester ; or, glancing southward, by 
St. Michael’s, where Latimer preached, 
we see the bars behind which he was 
imprisoned, the still, stern countenance 
of the Gate Bocardo. 

Beyond, “in Christ Church reverend 
quadrangle,” or in the bay-windows of 
the then Gothic Peckwater’s Inn, or 
among the remains of Canterbury Hall, 
our eye is taken by the scarlet of Doctors 
anything but “Seraphic.” Hard by, 
“the Skimmerians” scowl, as “the 
Lollards and Constitutioners” of Mer- 
ton and Oriel read, with beaming faces, 
Mr. Addison’s latest exposition of the 
ideas of progress and commerce; and, 
elsewhere, Wadham and Exeter wince 
under the sneers of the Jacobite Doctors 
of St. John’s and Balliol. The Fellows 
of Magdalen are drinking with their 
neighbour, the host of “The Grey- 
hound ;” the Fellows of All Souls’ in 
their favourite, “The Three Tuns ” (like 
lazy triflers as they are), arrange a parody 
of the execution of Charles I. with the 
heads of calves and woodecocks. The quid- 
nunes crowd the coffee-houses in Queen’s 
The “skulls” 
and the proctors are trudging to indulge 
in port, prejudice, and persecution, in 
whatever “Golgotha” the Hebdomadal 
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Board then honoured with its meetings. 
The Masters and undergraduates are 
flirting with the Oxford beauties, or, 
for sheer love of some pretty visitor, 
are picking quarrels with her country 
beau. The boys defy the statute-book 
in their silk and velvet, lace and but- 
tons, wigs and ruffles ; on their heads the 
commoners carry a flat cap (for as yet 
they may not wear the “trencher covered 
with cloth”), on their shoulders a gown, 
no less ragged than their modern repre- 
sentatives’—its sleeves rudimentary as 
the feet of a slow-worm. The Masters are 
mostly in cassocks and square-toes. But 
here comes a roaming proctor, and at the 
awful thought of the “wooden cramp- 
ring” away scamper the youngsters, 
leaving their clownish rivals only half 
batooned, to get within the gates of 
their Houses: alas ! but two or three have 
scufifled under the broad strong wing 
of a good-natured Master; then, “ Per 
Fidem,” says Mr. Proctor, raising his 
mortar-board, and off he hauls the rest 
to Bocardo (over which, as over the 
Marble Arch, there was a chamber 
which did for a jail), or to Oxford 
Castle. Let us listen to Squire Calf from 
Essex : he has stabled his horses in some 
library, and now he is having “t’other 
tankard” of college ale (or “coll.”) at 
the Brasenose buttery-hatch, for there, 
as elsewhere, open house is just now 
kept ; he praises the “malt ” (its virtues 
are still sung on Shrove Tuesday), he 
has a little horseplay with “his old 
friends the Doctors,” he tells them how 
that “ queer put,” the Balliol bursar, used 
to “bite” him when he was a fellow- 
commoner. And now the country par- 
sons are in one another’s wool: as before 
the Revolution, the Calvinist would 
“smell Jesuits” in the Little Gidding 
Nunnery, and the Arminian would an- 
swer with the jingling taunt of 


**Dordrechti Synodus nodus: chorus integer 
eeger : 
Conventus ventus ; sessio stramen : Amen” — 


so after the Revolution the backers of 
Bisby and the deprived Professor of 
Ancient History turned batteries of 
learned abuse against the Wadhamite 
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who had doctored the MS. of Nice- 
phorus. Here the Templar, primed with 
the newest joke from Dick’s, decoys the 
ladies from their smooth-chinned adorers, 
or, in the vein of Swift and Cork, con- 
trasts the University of Oxford with 
the then University of London. Here 
isa knot of Cambridge men (then regular 
and honoured guests at the Act, and glad 
to see Oxonians at their Commencement), 
and here a knot of Greeks. 

So fall of aliens was Oxford, the 
Saturday before the Act. 

In the Bidding Prayer which prefaced 
the University Sermons on Act Sunday, 
thanks were given for the public bene- 
factors, Tudors and Stuarts, Laud and 
Wolsey, Bodley, Ashmole, and Sheldon. 
The musical services at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, as at St. Mary’s, Cambridge, 
were almost what those at Magdalen, 
New, and King’s are now. In 1670, 
a Parisian had been struck with the 
Cambridge choristers. Twenty years 
later, in Oxford, on the thanksgiving 
day at St. Mary’s, “all the services were 
sung with violins and harpsichords.” 
This orchestral accompaniment, in scope, 
in flexibility, superior to the accompani- 
ment of an organ, won in 1695 “the 
approbation” of Archbishop Tenison 
and the “admiration” of Mr. Pepys, 
but plain people thought it “very like 
Popery.” The fashion lasted long: 
nearly a century afterwards, a dazzling 
bevy of ladies crowded the galleries of 
St. Mary’s to hear a grand choral service. 

The Act Sermon was a tirade against 
Calvinists or Atheists or Whigs or an 
apology for Sacerdotalism. 

In the evening there was doubtless a 
promenade, either, as usual, in Merton 
Walks, or under tke elms of the broad 
road which divides the fields of that 
college and the deep water-meadows of 
Christ Church. There, on these “Show 
Sundays,” paced backwards and for- 
wards a double column of the beautiful, 
the gay, and the dignified. The brocades 
of the ladies, black and amber, blue and 
gold: their patches (and they wore 
these, we may be sure, in the Tory fash- 
ion, and preferred the Jacobite white 
rose to the Whig sweet-william): the 
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scarlet and crimson of the Doctor of Civil 
Law, the more harmonious scarlet and 
black of the Doctor of Divinity, the pink 
and white damask of the Doctor of Music, 
the proctor’s fur and velvet, the noble- 
man’s brown and gold, the fellow-com- 
moner’s silk, and the ragged servitor’s 
serge and fustian: all these gave the 
scene a tone of more than medizval rich- 
ness, and yet, by the anti-social distine- 
tions they indicated, distinctions only just 
abolished, scandalized liberal foreigners. 
“ We blamed,” says Madame du Boccage, 
in 1760, “we blamed their way of 
“ denoting, by the less or greater rich- 
“ ness of their gowns, the birth of the 
“ students of Oxford : in the palace of 
** the Muses ranks should be equal.” 

The peculiar entertainment the Mon- 
day afforded was Mr. Vice-Chancellor’s 
manifesto. In this “grave programma,” 
with official ponderosity, he warned the 
junior members of the University to be 
exceedingly careful to show their good 
breeding, and not (on pain of having 
their names inserted in the proctor’s 
Black Book) to abuse anybody: the 
Heads of Houses were to signify to their 
societies that all “incepting” Doctors 
should wear their scarlet while the Act 
lasted, and should be ready, when the bell 
rang, to begin the Disputations: then the 
places were assigned to each class: the 
Curators were to prevent all breaches of 
the peace and disorderly conduct: the 
visitors were to take in good part the 
familiarities of the academics: and, fur- 
ther, to preserve the reputation of the 
University, no scholar of any degree 
whatever was to be admitted into the 
theatre but in his academical dress (or, 
as a parodist has it, “ gowned and capped 
in mood and figure ”). 

On the Tuesday morning everybody 
awakes with his head full of thoughts 
of the day’s delights. 

It seems out of the question that the 
proceedings in the Theatre could ever 
have been finished by dinner-time. As 
to this important hour, as London and 
Pais were at cross purposes, so the 
Universities were at variance with the 
capital and with one another. In Ox- 
furd, from at least the middle of the 
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sixteenth century till the first quarter of 
the eighteenth, they dined at ten ; after- 
wards most houses waited till eleven 
(and even eleven was too early for the 
Londoners), but All Souls’, and, on high 
days, even St. Edmund Hall, waited 
till twelve; in 1758 the time (in 
Cambridge at least, at Peterhouse and 
elsewhere) was one ; and by the end of 
the century some colleges dined at four 
and the rest at three. 

The morning therefore was spent in 
lounging, and after dinner all hastened 
to St. Mary’s (for there till 1669 were 
held these revels, as once the “ Feasts 
of Fools” had been held in Beverley 
Minster), to the Divinity School (the 
“ Pig Market”), to the Music School, or 
later, to the Theatre. 

This is a semi-oval building: its area 
is encompassed, except on the straight 
side, with ascending rows of seats, and 
half-way up the wall tiers of benches 
rise from a gallery. The Chancellor's 
throne is at the middle point of the are ; 
in the “ balustred corridor” before him 
stand the violinists, and an organ power- 
less to drown the “ most sweet voices” 
of the undergraduates ; below him, right 
and left, are the proctors ; the lower seats 
are still for ladies, Doctors, and noblemen 
—they and the Masters had the gallery 
also ; the area was unthankfully occupied 
by “the promiscuous quality” (among 
whom the servitors are specified); the 
gallery to the Chancellor’s right was for 
the Cambridge men; on each side of 
the area was a pulpit for the speakers, 
like the rostrum of the Roman forum, 
and perhaps too an high box, like part 
of a three-decker pulpit, for the Terre 
Filius. The ceiling was painted ; ropes 
seemed to stretch across it, over which 
curtains were ready to be drawn, and 
above them sprawled, under a pain- 
fully blue sky, the fat figures of some 
mysterious allegory. 

The great doors under the orchestra 
open: in come the three gold and the 
three silver “ pokers,” making a way 
through the mob of boys and towns- 
people for the Vice-Chancellor (the usual 
president): him there follow in a string, 
the Dectors (bishops and Heads in- 
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cluded), the senior proctor, the Terra 
Filii and a pro-proctor, and lastly the 
junior proctor: and all these take their 
seats to the sound of music. An in- 
augural speech from the president, or a 
proctor, or the Public Orator: then the 
Professor in each faculty lectured, and 
afterwards the Public Orator presented 
the candidates for degrees honoris causa, 
and the Professor of Civil Law presented 
the rest. Foreigners, as Courayer, for 
exploding the “‘ Nag’s Head” legend, in 
1733, was thus presented, and of course 
also Englishmen of mark: so in 1773 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Beattie, and 
the humbler names of Pye, Glover, and 
Sir Elijah Impey, and twenty years 
later, Bishop Percy and William Wind- 
ham. In 1669, Ormond, John Evelyn, 
and others were made D.C.L. in the 
Convocation House, and not in the new 
Theatre. Next came the Creweian Ora- 
tion and the speeches, or (earlier) the 
lectures and the Disputations. The last- 
named lay in formally maintaining and 
formally attacking some thesis, such as 
** Virtue is in itself desirable,” or “ the 
Author of Nature doth things in a 
natural manner :” till all life left them 
they imparted a certain dialectica! knack, 
but to us they seem merely to suggest 
subjects for theological essays. The 
speeches were recitals of compositions 
for which prizes had been given, though 
not (as now) given regularly every year. 

On great occasions people whose names 
are lost offered premiums for poems in 
various languages. Did a royal per- 
sonage die? Oxford burst into Luctus 
and Lpicedia. Did a royal personage 
get married? Seventy voices, the Vice- 
Chancellor's and the Professor’s of 
Poetry among them, congratulated him 
on his matchless happiness in English, 
Welsh, Latin, Greek, German (strange 
to say), and Hebrew. Exeter College 
has a manuscript volume of these poly- 
glot effusions, addressed with an amiable 
versatility of compliment to the Royalists 
and to the Parliamentarians indifferently, 
but always addressed to the successful. 
And of these performances some were 
recited at the Act. But of those which 
are now recited at Commemoration, the 


Latin verse and the English Essay (for 
Bachelors) only are of the last century. 

The elders’ harangues were delivered 
with the most extravagant action, and, 
if they were weak in thought, were not 
so in language. The motley verbiage 
indeed disguised the thinness of the 
matter. The bumpers with which the In- 
ceptors in Medicine, Law, and Divinity, 
ably assisted by easy-going Examiners, 
celebrated their admission to regency, 
made Latin come to them as easy as 
their mother-tongue. Some men “spoke 
in a breath,” some were unexpectedly 
eloquent, and grumbled at a statute 
which condemned them to pore two 
two years longer over Tully. Others, 
gifted rather with a power of expressing 
ideas than with ideas to express, having 
but one thing to say, said it in all con- 
ceivable idioms, and in the finest pos- 
sible manner. The blushing orators 
attired their borrowed witticisms in all 
the languages which of old were heard 
on the “plain in the land of Shinar.” 
Hindi, Chinese, and Malayalam, the 
tongues of the Hottentot, of the Slave, 
of the Abyssinian and the Nubian, were 
as entirely at their command as were 
Greek and Latin. Nay, they had the 
heart to entertain the country cousins 
with “a critical appreciation” of the 
“ Entelecheia” of Aristotle. 

All this jargon, however, sings an 
Hudibrastic poet of the day, 


*‘ The ladies heard—them I'll not flatter or 
lie— 
And edified most supernaturally,” 


like the pigs (he very uncivilly adds) to 
which St. Anthony preached. Then, if 
the “ Encnia” were held on the day 
of the Act, the Public Orator would 
praise the dead founders of academical 
institutions who are now eulogized in 
the Creweian Oration. 

And now it is the turn of the boys, 
and the accounts we have of them 
recall to us a Speech Day at one of our 
own public schools. 

They were assuredly “tender juvenals,” 
and more like the students in the Uni- 
versities of the United States than like 
our undergraduates : eighteen and a half 
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may be said to be the average age at which 
young men now matriculate at Oxford ; 
then they entered seldom as late in life 
as seventeen, on the average at fif- 
teen, often at twelve, now and then at 
ten. And everywhere are tokens of 
their youth : in Oxford as in Cambridge, 
and at Trinity, Dublin, the birch held 
its own well into the last century, and 
in the gravest records we read of “the 
lads,” and how to govern them. Bloom 
in the play, at fourteen, often found his 
way to the block at Eton ; in two years 
or so, he is a fellow-commoner, and his 
airs and graces win one heroine to waive 
her objections to the smoothness of his 
face, and another finds him— 


“ Like Adonis fair, and just as coy.” 


And thus their voices, which the 
malice of their “tough seniors” called 
‘‘ squeaking,” chimed in the Theatre, as 
they said the parts they had so carefully 
learned ; their gestures were not always 
graceful, though sometimes, as in 1763, 
they were taught their action by a pro- 
fessional player. They were, writes a 
witness— 

«* The prettiest littlest harmless baubles 
Young unfledged lords and callow nobles: 
The ladies might—nor would they scare 

’em— 

For nosegays in their bosoms wear ’em.” 

One, most likely in 1613, half 
wearies, half tickles his hearers by 
filling out an heroic poem with a cata- 
logue of the books in the Bodleian: (its 
founder died, leaving it all but finished, 
in that year.) Another, in 1704, sings 
an alcaic ode in praise of the Shel- 
donian. In 1733, two Magdalen com- 
moners recite a dialogue between a 
travelled exquisite—“a fool who has 
been sent to roam”—and a student. 
In 1755, Maubert of Brussels is well 
rated by two Englishmen for maligning 
their country. Generally the tutors 
wrote their favourite pupils’ verses for 
them, and therefore many noblemen and 
fellow-commoners obtained prizes: a 


Latin poem, perhaps “The Resident 


Fellow and the Country Parson,” written 

and recited by Vicesimus Knox (1773), 

is one of the few composed by the men 
No. 99,—von. Xvil. 
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who delivered them. And so they play 
their parts. 

Next, with eagerness great as the de- 
light which mothers, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts have just been feeling, thenymphs 
of the city listen to the “music-speech.” 
This seems to have been a satirical 
poem, in Latin or English, often of 
merit, sung to an accompaniment, and 
not always sung by the writer. One 
wit affects to doubt whether Coryban- 
tian priests invented it, or Welsh 
harpers. It was at any rate “luscious,” 
not to say (as in 1682) “somewhat 
smutty ;” it was in vogue at the Cam- 
bridge Commencement also, and the 
girls of Oxford were disappointed when- 
ever it was put down. 

And now every one is in a flut- 
ter. The hearts of the freshmen and 
junior sophisters beat with expecta- 
tion ; the Christ Church macaroni con- 
descends to share in the interest felt by 
“squils” and “hodmen;” the cynical 
third-year man and the satiated Bache- 
lor attend; the Masters are marvel- 
lously cockahoop, and their crests rise ; 
the Doctors, the bishops, the Vice- 
Chancellor prepare to stand fire, and an 
air of consciousness steals over their 
crimson faces ; the country squires and 
parsons, the Templars, the Cambridge 
men are ready to draw comparisons; the 
frailer beauties recall with misgivings 
their good nature, and flirt their fans 
with an affectation of nonchalance—for 
the Terre Filii of the day are advancing 
to the front. 

That the account I have to give of 
these personages may be believed, I must 
ask my readers to reflect on the position 
of the Masters of Arts at this time. 

They were a body of young men, for 
the degree was often taken at nineteen, 
and (as it was the practicein most Houses 
to graduate early in Divinity or in 
Law) few who could pay the fees and 
perform the Exercises necessary wore 
the crimson hood after they were 
thirty. Thus Gauden gives it as a proof 
of Richard Hooker’s modesty, that he 
was content with being Master of Arts; 
and often a dozen men of one House 
put on the Doctor of Divinity’s scarlet 
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and black on the same day. Few now 
are younger than six-and-twenty when 
they take their M.A., and fewer still 
proceed to the higher degrees. There 
are not, perhaps, in “the Congrega- 
tion of the University of Oxford,” if 
we set the Heads aside, a dozen Doctors 
in the three superior faculties. 

They were, moreover, very indepen- 
dent. Till the Laudian reforms it rested 
with themselves whether they had or 
had not pupils. 

Then they exacted, as they are still 
entitled to exact, salutations from Ba- 
chelors and undergraduates ; could guard 
them from the proctors, and govern 
them themselves. 

So young and powerful, it is no 
wonder that they were boisterously 
democratic; indeed, in electing the 
proctors (their representatives, and 
whose robes are their full dress), 
they were so disorderly—Northerners, 
Welsh, and Southerners always engag- 
ing in something like an Irish faction 
fight—that an ordinance of Charles I. 
replaced the old method of election by 
the method of a cycle. 

Out of this order came the Terrie 
Filii ; as in the proctors were signified 
its dignity and power, so they were its 
medizval turbulence incarnate. 

As to their ancestry, and the meaning 
of their name, a thousand theories might 
be set afloat. 

Hesiod, said one speculator, wishing 
to make a sensation, declared that men, 
like pumpkins, grew out of the earth : 
were the Terre Filii so called be- 
cause, beetle-like, generated from the 
ground by the heat of the sun, they 
began by soaring to the skies, and ended 
by sinking into their native dirt ? 

Was it, we may ask, that, as no one 
could be found on whom to father babes 
so discreditable, the name has been used 
by a classical refinement to hint at their 
illegitimacy ? or that, as by-blows are 

roverbially fine children, these vigorous 
infants (like the “chopping boys” who 
were hatched by Vincent Miller's pro- 
cess out of “‘men-plants”) were called 
Terre Filii? 

- Did their desire of safe obscurity 
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make them call themselves, in a Latin 
idiom, ‘‘ unknown people?” 

Was Dr. Whewell right in thinking 
the name Terre Filius, of which he takes 
Tripos to be a contraction, to have been 
given “on account of some peculiarity 
“in the person’s mode of making his 
“ appearance and delivering his speech” ? 

Shall we agree with an undergraduate, 
who in 1733 surmised that the Terrx 
Filii were so called from being “ allowed, 
“ by way of a timely relief, to take greater 
“liberties than he or other disputants 
“ ever pretended to take”? or with his 
despairing commentator, who says that 
“all those whose original the Arcadians 
“knew not they called Terre Filios ” ? 

What, again, was their pedigree ? 

The Titans, suggests one gentleman 
(not without an oblique glance at 
Wood's “ Antiquities ”), the Titans begot 
Aristophanes, the Terre Filius of old 
Athens, and his brother comic drama- 
tists: these the Druids brought to 
Beaumont, near Oxford, there to hound 
on against the Doctors the grinning 
rabble, whom before they had set upon 
Socrates. 

No, rejoins another, “the little Me- 
phistopheles, the Antitheos Apomecha- 
nes” of the Cornish guari-mirkle | miracle- 
play] is their less famous sire ; from a 
time far earlier than the seventeenth 
century he has sprung from an under- 
ground passage upon a stage of sods 
forty or fifty feet in diameter, round 
which the miners have gathered : and 
there, amid the cheers of those whose 
sobriety and religious devotion are re- 
corded in the pages of Clarendon, and 
responded to the enthusiasm of Wesley, 
has rhymed and joked and laid about 
him 


The Fellow of New, as from the area 
or the gallery he listened to the Terre 
Filius, would be reminded of incidents in 
the Winchester procession to St. Katha- 
rine’s Hill. 

The Etonian would remember how, 
about the Feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, he and his schoolfellows used 
to go ad Montem, and there ridicule new- 
comers in verses, in which anything 
that came into their heads might be 
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freely uttered, if it were only in Latin, 
courteous and not coarse: and how one 
boy, after reading as parson a burlesque 
Latin service, would kick another, his 
clerk, down from Salt Hill. 

Anthony Wood must have thought 
of the address which he and the other 
Merton freshmen had had to make on 
Shrove Tuesday and other holidays: 
Hearne of the Saturnalian and Fescen- 
nine institutions of Rome, of the Lord 
of Misrule, the Boy-Bishop (Zpiscopus 
Nihilensis), the actors in the “ liberties” 
of the Middle Age, the Prince of Alba 

‘ortunata at St. John’s in 1607: the 
lawyer of “the Lieutenant,” whom “the 
Temple sparks” installed to make a witty 
speech, and whom in 1627, as he was 
levying a tax on the fat citizens, the Lord 
Mayor laid by the heels. 

Nor would the Cantab forget his 
own Prevaricator, and his own Tripos. 
These, though about 1713 a Puritan 
critic of the English hierarchy confused 
them, made their appearance on distinct 
occasions. ‘The Prevaricator, who now 
and then appeared at Oxford also, was 
analogous to the Terre Filii; the 
Tripos, or Bachelor of the Stool, wrote 
on the back of the list of Questionists 
every Ash Wednesday something like 
the “ Lent verses.” 

We may remember that there were 
parallels for the Terre Filii in some 
continental Universities. 

But, whatever the associations con- 
nected with them, they first come before 
us at the time of our Protestant Re- 
formation. 

They were Masters of Arts, as a rule 
of new creation, but sometimes pro- 
proctors, and so of three years’ standing 
at the least. The part was now and then 
taken by a married man, and Robert 
South, the year before he was elected 
Public Orator, did not disdain to play it. 

They were appointed under the direc- 
tion of a Statute by the Vice-Chancellor 
and proctors, as the Tripos is appointed 


at Cambridge, from the cleverest and - 


the most civil men of their year, to make 
as a task or exercise a speech in Latin or 
in English: generally two were appointed 
at once—the one possibly as a panegy- 
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rist, the other as a “ Devil’s advocate” — 
but sometimes only one. The speech 
was made in St. Mary’s, in the Schools, 
or later in the Theatre, on or about the 
day of the Act. 

“This manner of sportive wit,” wrote 
Ayliffe in 1714, “had its first original 
“‘ when the gross absurdities and super- 
“ stitions of the Roman Church were to 
“be exposed, and the business of the 
“Terre Filii was a solemn and grave 
“ disputation” on controverted points 
of doctrine and practice. At the outset, 
Budgell of Christ Church seems to 
imply, they did not often shoot the 
arrows of their tongues at any who did 
not deserve them: “The old facetious 
way,” says Evelyn, in 1669, “was to 
rally the questions,” parody the exa- 
minations: and Nestor Ironside (who 
is made to become a commoner of 
Magdalen Hall in 1658, and to stay on 
in Oxford as Fellow of Lincoln) says, 
that in his time “the Pope, the Turk, 
“the heretic, the clumsy pretenders to 
“ genius and politeness were the only 
“ butts.” 

The Terre Filii wore a characteristic 
dress, “a grave decent habit,” including 
a gown and a full-bottomed wig: like the 
Prevaricator, they wore the shoes which 
all “incepting” Masters put on (as the 
Doctors put on boots) at the time of 
the Act, and they were armed with 
whips as emblems of their function. 
They spoke either from one of the rostra 
or from the high box of which I have 
spoken. 

Such was the quality of the Terre 
Filii, such the duty imposed on them, 
such the figure they made. 

But, as the Tripos took now and then 
liberties so great as to incur the censure 
of the authorities, and “even now,” as 
Dr. Whewell unkindly put it, “ often 
aims at satire and humour,” so the 
Terre Filii scorned at last to be 
restrained to things, and touched the 
persons and the characters of men. 

Accordingly, they early began to assail 
the Heads of Houses, the other Doctors, 
and the tutors ; under Charles II. they 
went on to attack the ladies and twit 
them with their compliances — by 
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1713 they had so far passed bounds 
as to be denounced in Zhe Tatler, 
The Guardian, The Spectator, with all 
the thunders which Zhe Times would 
assuredly have hurled at them, had 
they lived under the Jovian dynasty. 

Hence the “great expectation” of “the 
gay part of the University,” the disgust 
of the more sensible and gentlemanly 
set to which belonged “ Jack Lizard” 
(the ideal undergraduate of 7'he Tatler) : 
hence the nervousness of the women, 
the timidity of the Doctors, the curiosity 
which took Squire Calf all the way from 
Essex. , 

For these two centuries were an age 
in which men expressed themselves 
strongly. Was a divine sound? Fifty 
Cupids were made to lie in ambush in 
his middle-aged, but love-commanding 
countenance. Had his character for 
orthodoxy been ever even blown upon ? 
He was a Caliban, a baboon, an Her- 
maphrodite, “a linsey-woolsey, popish- 
protestant, he-she thing.” 

The Terre Filii fell in with the 
fashion. 

Hoskins (1591) was bitterly satirical ; 
Masters (1631) abused the Heads; 
Addison, the father of the essayist, 
and Pittis (1658) angered the godly. 
Robert South himself (1659) was coarse 
as well as commonplace. Field (1661), 
as he had to own, “unadvisedly and 
“ injuriously aspersed several persons of 
“ eminency.” The Terre Filius of 1664 
borrowed from some Christ Church wit 
for a long Doctor, a stout Doctor, and 
a rosy Doctor, the names of “Pike,” 
“Chubb,” and “Red Herring.” Gerard 
or Hayes (1669) disgusted Evelyn. 
“Where, in the name of the devil,” 
asked Rotheram in 1671, in a Latin 
speech with which South equipped him, 
“is that Savilian juggler?” (the pro- 
fessor of astronomy, or the professor of 
geometry.) “I’m sure he’d be much 
“mistaken if he thought himself safe 
‘in that circle of yours !” (perhaps the 
Doctors’,) “and yet I think his face is 
“ more brazen than Satan’s own, for how 
“else should he be intriguing for a 
“ bishopric, the old Puritan, and expect 
“ to be a father of that Church to which 
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“ he never wasason?” In 1693 Exeter 
College had just presented the University 
with a pair of scandals. Four years 
before, Bury the Rector had expelled for 
immorality oneColmer,a Fellow. Colmer 
threw himself upon Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawney, who, having lately been trans- 
lated from the see of Bristol to the see 
of Exeter, was then visitor of the col- 
lege. Sir Jonathan had all the spirit 
of the prelate who now sits on his 
throne ; though loyal to the heart, he 
had withstood James II., he had beaten 
off a pack of sectaries who were hunting 
Bingham down, he had established the 
bishop’s right to be sole judge of the 
qualifications of clerks desiring institu- 
tion ; and, having made for the Church 
these “ perpetual acquisitions” (I am 
quoting Atterbury), he was now to 
strengthen, by a sanction from Parlia- 
ment, the disputed authority of the 
visitor. Bury was not only (in common 
—so ran the rumour—with his other Fel- 
lows) tainted with all the immorality of 
Colmer : he had dabbled in heresy, and 
written, it was said, “The Naked Gospel.” 
Trelawney deprived him, and one Painter 
was elected in his stead. But in June 
1692, not two years afterwards, Trelaw- 
ney came on the stage again: in full 
canonicals he knocked thrice at the 
door of Exeter Chapel ; repulsed there, 
and, unable to get into the hall, he 
went “into a staircase,” and there at 
last obtained from some of the Fellows 
an acknowledgment that a citation of 
his, in a matter which again concerned 
the irrepressible Colmer, had been duly 
served on the new Rector. Alworth, the 
Terre Filius of 1693, could not resist a 
theme so racy: the Rector, the Fellow, 
the bishop, and the bishop's “ piece of 
matrimony,” all came in for dishonour- 
able mention. 

Sometimes the critic flew at lower 
game, as More the dull and scurrilous, as 
Shirley who attacked Anthony Wood, as 
Bowles of New, who inveighed bitterly 
against Christ Church on the Saturday 
before the Act, and Allestree of Christ 
Church, who the next day but one 
revenged on the Wykehamists the 
wrongs of “the royal andample.” Such 
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was the title which he and his fellow- 
students were obliged to give their 
foundation : they gave it sneering, for 
their incomes were small, “and they 
“could not but know that Cardinal 
** Wolsey was their real founder.” 

But the Doctors had no monopoly of 
flagellation: the Cambridge men also 
had to snatch their hands from under 
the ferule, lightly as it was made to fall 
on them by their “ brother Heliconians.” 

“ Tell me,” cried South, “ what news 
“from that old town of Cambridge? 
“* How are our old friends and your old 
“jokes getting on? Have you read 
“tle Doctors’ witty verses in which 
“this saying occurs, ‘He who does 
“enough when he is studying, doesn’t 
“do enough when he is not’? I’m sure 
“that, when the Doctors manage their 
“ feet so poetically, the Preevaricator may 
“show off his shoes!” Alworth did 
not let them off so easily: he laughed 
at the Johnians, for their puns doubt- 
less, and their habits at dinner (going 
into hall steaming from the dissecting- 
room so as to set the dogs “ bawling,” and 
“ feeding like horses when you hear 
them feed”), and also at the “Chris- 
tians” and “Jesuits” and “white-gloved 
Trinity :” their resentment, however, 
would not keep them away from the 
next Act; it was most likely assuaged 
by a dinner which (as in 1733) the 
proctors gave them. In 1703 they were 
again addressed, and in the speech which 
was to have been delivered in 1713, 
and was unusually satirical upon the 
ladies, they were so much praised, that 
the publisher of a contemporary pam- 
phiet sneered at theeulogy. The Terre 
Filius having said that “ an Act was the 
“ shadow of a thing which had no ex- 
“istence in reality” (hinting at the re- 
peated postponement of Acts), suited 
his definition to their genius and capacity 
by adding, “ Actus est actio actuans acta 
agentium actualiter.” And the year 
after these jokes were cut the Cambridge 
Preevaricator would make the like at the 
expense of the Oxonians. 

The Terre Filii of course touched on 
the politics of the day, but on theso 
points they were impartial. The man 
who jeered at the Jacobite topers of 
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St. John’s, jeered also at the two cour- 
tiers, the Warden of Wadham, and 
Bradshaw, Dean of Christ Church. 

It may be right to give a sketch of a 
Terre Filius’ speech as a whole : here is 
one which was to have been delivered in 
1733, and was ironically answered by an 
“Oxford Toast.” “Come forth,” he 
says, “thou mitred hog!” (perhaps the 
Bishop of Oxford,) “ what hadst thou 
“at sapless seventy to do with a wife 
“ of eighteen? Long, little President 
“of Trinity, hast thou expected the 
“lash, and screened thyself for fear 
“behind thy barrel-gutted Fellows! 
“The worthy Head and men of Belial 
“are so far good instructors, that by 
“ extraordinary mulcts they teach young 
“ men one way of spending their money. 
“ Once, the story ran, not a priest in 
“ England north of the Humber could 
“read his breviary ; but in Worcester 
“ there cannot be found a priest who can 
“ easily go through the service in Eng- 
“ lish, much less in the statutory Latin. 
“ New is a place where boys choose a 
“ boy to be their Warden. What shall 
“T say of you, haughty and imperious 
“ Fellows of Queen’s? Your know- 
“ledge of Aristotle is as great as your 
“rudeness, In All Souls’ inhabit your 
“ smarts, your gallant gentlemen, whom 
“ by their way of life you would think 
“to be all bodies and no souls at all. 
“* Brasenose has a tendency to annex 
“ fat livings. Lincoln always was, and 
“ always will be, under the devil's in- 
“spection” (a reflection perhaps on 
Wesley of a proverb of doubtful im- 
port). “Jesus smells of toasted cheese ; 
“‘ Exeter is unhappy in being still des- 
“ tined to be governed by old women. 
“ Pembroke is distinguished as owning 
“a worthy who in public advocates 
“ frugal education for others and in 
* private gorges himself. Oriel men 
“are all confoundedly in debt. We 
“say nothing of the Merton Lollards, 
“‘ because nothing good is to be said of 
“ them.” 

All this was declaimed, the action 
being suited to the word : Glendall, for 
example (1655), is expressly said to have 
been “a great mimic,”— indeed he 
was an amateur actor—and another 
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shook a dice-box at Delaune, President 
of St. John’s, as he entered the Theatre, 
crying, “ Jacta est alea! Seven’s the 
main, Doctor!” And now we can see 
with what justice a young fellow-com- 
moner in a play thus defined the Terre 
Filius :—“ He’s the University jester, 
“the terror of fuddling Doctors and 
“ fornicating commoners, a servitor in 
“ scandal and harlequin of the sciences. 
“ He has the modesty of an—informer, 
“the manners of a—Dutch trooper, 
“the learning of a—mountebank, and 
“the wit of a projector—who obliges 
“ the public and perfects his own ruin. 
“ His continued railing at the Uni- 
“ versity looks as if he were married to 
“her, and his expulsion proves he’s 
“ divorced from her.” 

The Terre Filii were paid for their 
trouble in coin of various currency. 
Brathwait (1611), who wrote “ Barnabee 
Itinerarium,” “ exhibited in his speech 
“such signs of proficiency that he re- 
“ ceived considerable encouragement to 
“ pursue his studies, as also a free 
“tender of ample preferment.” Now 
and then, too, destined victims bought 
themselves off, the ladies paying black 
mail in kisses, and the Doctors in livings. 

But the cash they got was generally 
rather, harder. The Statutes preserved 
their existence ; but contumelious, re- 
proachful, or defamatory language used 
in any speech or argument at Disputa- 
tions was punishable by a forced recan- 
tation, imprisonment, banishment, and 
damages. And these penalties were 
brought to bear on that “ impudent 
buffoon,” as Ayliffe has it, “ of no repu- 
tation in himself, called a Terre Filius.” 
At Cambridge express ordinances were 
made “ to do away with the follics and 
“ coarse jests of the Triposes (morionum) 
“at Disputations.” 

Hoskins had been expelled and was 
never made a regent, and Laud was not 
the man to let such a precedent fall 
through: Masters was six years in 
banishment. The Calvinists were a 
match for the Arminians: they turned 
Pittis out and made Addison recant. 
The Stuarts returned, but Field had to 
go down on his knees to the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Heads, and the senior 


proctor. ‘ Pondering with myself,” he 
said in his apology, “and upon recourse 
“had to second and more prudent 
“ thoughts, I profess myself swayed by 
“the moment of my proper conscience 
** to acknowledge my detested error, and 
“ my just sorrow for this my offence and 
*“* misdemeanour.” 

Sometimes the aggrieved took the 
law out of the Vice-Chancellor’s hands. 
More (1681) got a ecudgelling, Robery 
(1713) to escape one skulked into a 
nobleman’s coach-and-six, Hogarth in 
1721 drew for us another being mauled 
in the very Theatre by the Doctors and 
the “ Toasts,” the modest but “ marry- 
ing” women of Oxford. 

Nor were the penalties always direct. 
It was probably South’s virulence which 
postponed for ten years his institution 
to acanonry in Christ Church. Robery’s 
speech was, by order of Convocation, 
burnt in the yard before the Theatre 
by a yeoman-bedell. Sometimes, with 
questionable legality, the Act was for- 
bidden to be held, though even the 
Presbyterians did not always put 
it down. Careles and Levinz (1651), 
Whitehall and Glendall (1655), Danvers 
(1657), Pittis and Addison (1658), and 
again South (1659), were Terre Filii in 
their time: and in 1654 the Preevaricators 
*‘ opened their drolleries” at St. Mary’s. 
But after Monmouth’s rising, though 
Oxford had behaved well, Jeffreys gave 
them such a “ music-speech” that the 
Act that summer cried “Good-night”’ 
to her, and the Doctors heard no “ bug- 
bear Terre Filius” for eight years. In 
1703, 1709, 1713, and 1733, the 
Terre Filius and the would-be maker 
of the “music-speech,” even if they 
appeared in the Theatre, were not 
allowed to harangue. After 1733, no 
genuine representative of the race pre- 
sented himself: for, though thirty years 
later the town was so much alarmed by 
the announcement of a Terre Filius 
(in the shape of the terrible Sam Foote 
of Worcester, backed up by Charles 
Churchill) that it was for anticipating 
the University in suppressing the in- 
truder, still this personage was not harm- 
less only, but spurious, and a mere open- 
air actor. 
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What has become (ask some of my 
readers, regretfully) of this Oxonian 
tendency to “licentious lying and rail- 
ing”? Did it cease when “the land 
flowed” less abundantly “with syllogisms 
and ale;” when the magnum of port, 
the dice-box, and the pipe no longer 
lorded it in the Common-room and still 
less invaded the study ; when closer con- 
nexion with the outer world dispelled 
the grossness and narrowness of a life 
too isolated and monastic ? 

The tendency, it must be owned, 
remains: the tirades against Hobbes 
with which the Oxford mathematicians 
scandalised Sorbiére find their antitype 
in “A Voice from the Uninitiated, or 
“‘ the Mysteries of the Lincoln Common- 
“room” (1852); the title of Terre 
Filius, borrowed by him who wrote 
that inflammatory and sarcastic piece 
“ Articles presented against this present 
Parliament” (1648), by Ned Ward 
(1708), by Amherst (1721), and by other 
less disreputable essayists, such as the 
elder Colman in 1747 and 1763, might 
well be borrowed by some Oxonian 
controversialists of the present day ; 
“the old trumpeter of Liberty Hall” 
(1756) still sets the echoes of the 
University flying. The tendency to 
abuse remains: but there is less that 
needs to be abused, and there is more 
self-respect in those who are abusive. 
No brace of disputants would now, like 
Bowles and Allestree (1682), wage from 
opposite rostra in the Theatre, 


“ A woman’s war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues.” 


The office of Terre Filius has, in fact, 
been “ put into commission,” and its 
duties are discharged by the under- 
graduates in the gallery. 

And now the wearied president has 
“ dissolved this convocation,” and I have 
to record the other festivities of the Act. 
These compared with those of to-day 
were few, and owed little to the ener- 
getic rivalry of individual colleges. In 
1634 (writes the fulsome Cartwright), 
but for the presence of the Dean, Oxford 
would have been nothing more than 
“a peopled village,” and the Act “a 
learned wake ” or “a shepherd’s feast.” 


In June 1867, concerts were given 
at Christ Church, Pembroke, Queen’s, 
Exeter, and Magdalen, and also by the 
Magdalen choir, and the Oxford Orpheus 
and the University Amateur Musical 
Societies : there were, besides, three 
exercises for the Baccalaureate and 
two for the Doctorate of Music. There 
was “The University Ball,” balls at 
Brasenose, Christ Church, Exeter, and 
the University Lodge of Freemasons: 
two amateur dramatic companies per- 
formed, and some of the pieces were 
written by themselves: there was a 
flower-show at New, and a féte at St. 
John’s, and there were also water-parties 
to Nuneham, and drives to Blenheim. 
Nor was the May term at Cambridge 
less gay. 

Turning from this to the Oxford of 
which we have been thinking, we find 
that everybody adjourned from the Shel- 
donian to a tennis-court, which was then 
at Headington (it was most likely built 
when Charles, on his _ restitution, 
brought tennis into fashion), and in 
which the dons when they suppressed a 
Terre Filius or a “ music-speech,” al- 
lowed professionals to act by way of 
appeasing the discontented, and “flinging 
a sop to Cerberus.” 

At the visits of James I. and his son, 
as at those of Elizabeth and at other 
times, academics not only wrote plays, 
but acted in them at Oxford or at 
Woodstock; in this, perhaps, they 
were aided by the choristers, for the 
children of the King’s Revels performed 
in their theatre at Black Friars. Such 
a play was “The Return from Par- 
nassus; or, the Scourge of Simony,” 
written by the Johnians, and acted by 
them at Cambridge about 1602: such 
“The Seven Days of the Week” at 
St. John’s, Oxford (1607): and such 
“The Royal Slave,” acted by Busby and 
other students of Christ Church before 
Charles and Henrietta (1636). Ham- 
mond was demoralized by professional 
actors. There were, besides, puppet- 
shows, representing incidents in the 
history of Jerusalem and of Nineveh, 
or such as “Great Britain’s Looking- 
glass ” (1634). 

Amateur theatricals, however, were 
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almost too carnal for the godly, nor do 
we find that they revived after the 
restoration of the kingdom. In the 
tennis-court, however, was a_ theatre 
less spiteful but far pleasanter than the 
Sheldonian, and it seems to have 
witnessed some queer frolics (1693). 
In 1709, by permission of the authori- 
ties, a puppet-show supplied the place 
of an Act ; and the chatter of the fantoc- 
cini, then all the fashion in town, was 
“as profitable and original” as the “ mu- 
sic-speech ” and the prize compositions 
which were to have been recited. Four 
years later the actors from the poor the- 
atre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
once used to perform none but women, 
went down on a similar occasion to Head- 
ington, The players turned academics, 
and the academics authors: but the piece 
and the corps were equally bad,—there 
was one star (owned a prudent pub- 
lisher), a scion of the noble and neigh- 
bouring house of Bertie, but even the 
farewell epilogue, spoken by Miss Willis, 
did not redeem the rest. Though it soon 
became unnecessary to substitute for 
“the licence of a Terre Filius the well- 
bred satire of a Poncinello,” graphically 
described in a poem called “ Pupe Ges- 
ticulantes,” and though, therefore, before 
1763the Headington theatricals were put 
underthe ban, yet “the play” was toodear 
to men of the last century to be tamely 
abandoned, Burattini, indeed, had had 
their day, but even in 1780 the drama 
flourished at Burford and at Woodstock, 
and long before Foote’s time, as in 1733, 
the “ Jack Wildings ” and “ Papillions” 
of Oxford could tell of pretty actresses 
at “ Abington in de county of Berks.” 
There were also at the Act industrial 
exhibitions, and menageries of wild 
beasts (1634), balls, assemblies, levees, 
and promenades (1773 and 1793). Men 
treated their ladies to a row or a sail up 
to Godstowe, and there among the 
ruins of the nunnery ate strawberries 
and cream. Nuneham was forbidden 
ground ; no one was to trespass on Lord 
Harcourt’s demesne. A show of carna- 
tions in the town-hall was the harbinger 
of the flower fétes (1782), and once at 
least a great breakfast was given in the 
open air (1787). In Trinity Gardens is 


a row of trees arching over, to make, as 
it were, a groined roof for a broad path 
which runs the length of a splendid lawn ; 
to the left is the inner court, in front are 
the princely elms of St. John’s, to the 
right the grey tower of Wadham : there, 
with music near at hand, and under “the 
chequered shade of quivering limes,” 
full of their bitter fragrance, they held 
the banquet; gay dresses, set off by 
leaves delicately green, recalled scenes 
in the coloured life of the Continent, 
and of an earlier England. 

Most striking of the entertainments 
was the classical music. The taste for 
the higher development and elaboration 
of this art may be said to be modern ; it 
came to humanize those who, as a people, 
were not zsthetic, and had iost enthu- 
siasm for artistic beauty. The Uni- 
versity, indeed, almost ignored musical 
science ; she countenanced music, but 
as an inferior faculty; she granted 
degrees in music, which gave (I believe 
they still give) to Bachelors the right of 
reading Boethius on “ Harmony,” and to 
Doctors the right of lecturing on that 
work, and in 1626 the Chair of Music and. 
the office of Choragus were established. 
Individuals were less negligent : in 1651 
we have Anthony Wood, then in his 
fourth year of residence, and others, 
desiring to be taught the art ; he learned 
“the six bells and the violin,” and then 
indulged in “ silly frolies,” such perhaps 
as a serenade: in 1654, Evelyn is de- 
tained from the Latin sermon by music 
(voices and theorbos), “ performed by 
some ingenious scholars” at All Souls’, 
and perhaps also by the dinner. After- 
wards, while the Spectator was dispa- 
raging Italian as against old English 
songs, a passion for oratorio and Italian 
opera grew strong in Oxford. The Pro- 
fessors of Music and Poetry lectured 
when the rest were dumb: their dis- 
courses were “ pretty eating enough for 
“ young people, but to others they were 
* nomore than whiptcream andsyllabub.” 
For at Oxford, as at Cambridge, the good. 
old school to which Hearne belonged dis- 
liked the taste; if the young men took to 
music and modern languages, they must 
forego ale and tobacco; it was new-fan- 
gled, said the Doctors, it was not natural, 
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it was not English, to desert the coffee- 
house or the Common-room for an Har- 
monic Society. They growled most 
deeply at “one Handel, a foreigner, 
“who (they say) was born at Hanover... 
“and his lousy crew, a great number of 
“foreign fiddlers.” Still, in the very 
Sheldonian, his oratorios were per- 
formed, and sometimes “the Chevalier’s” 
own hand would wave the conductor's 
baton. Great and popular as Handel was, 
his lively audience made a butt of him. 
Thus, once he had issued more tickets 
than, when he was allowed the use of 
the building, he had agreed to issue, and 
the crowd pressed on him: “ Carry it 
off with an air, Baron,” punned a Cam- 
bridge stranger, and “ Truly,” cried a 
Christ Church beau, “’tis my opinion 
“ that the Theatre was erected for other 
“ guise purposes than to be prostituted 
**to a company of squeaking, bawling, 
“ outlandish singsters, let the agreement 
“be what it may.” So grateful, how- 
ever, was he to Oxford for her appre- 
ciation of his genius, that he would 
willingly have bequeathed all his manu- 
script music (it was worth 3,000/.) to 
the Bodleian. Lord Crewe had left 
New College some money for a gaudy 
dinner: after 1750, however, that 
generous Honse spent it on a musical 
entertainment at Commemoration. But 
there were almost every Monday con- 
certs of vocal and instrumental music, 
In Michaelmas and Easter terms was 
given a miscellany or a grand piece of 
choral music in Lent ; “ ‘The Messiah ;” 
at the Act “The Messiah,” “The Atha- 
liah,” and other oratorios, sometimes an 
opera, as “The Prodigal Son,” or a 
masque, as the “ Acis and Galatea.” 
And in these pieces, played to “enor- 
mous brilliant audiences,” Mara and 
Catalani, Galli and Linley, and Billing. 
ton, did not disdain to sing. 

After the Commemoration, undergra- 
duates (studious and idle alike) are now 
hunted out of Oxford,—kept back by 
dykes, as their “Journal” has it, like an 
encroaching sea, Permission to reside 
at Christmas and at Easter is, indeed, 
granted as a favour to the industrious ; 
but. even the industrious may not, dur- 
ing the four or five months of the sum- 








mer recess, use the open libraries or enjoy 
the pleasant calm of the place, though 
it is not clear, or, at least, not in every 
House, that they have no rights in va- 
cation over their rooms; they spoil 
Oxford, it is thought, as an assemblage 
of clubs ; they are “ excrescences,” and 
must be pruned away. It was not so 
once. At Cambridge, in the seventeenth 
century, there was an elaborate discipline 
in vacation time. Boy-students disputed 
not in hall only, but in their tutors’ 
rooms. Who has forgotten Milton’s 
vacation Exercise in which “ Ens” figures 
as the father of the ten “ predicaments” 
with “quality, quantity, and relation,” 
all redolent of the Parva Logicalia? 
There, at this day, are undergraduate 
students in the long vacation. So at 
Oxford, till times comparatively recent, 
there were “comitial exercises” after 
the Act, and though .the term had 
ended the University Sermons were still 
preached at St. Mary's: on the first 
Sunday in August, a Fellow of Merton 
filled the pulpit, and once, on St. Bar- 
tholomew, Wesley addressed a throng 
of undergraduates from the same place. 
“The Royal Slave” was acted on the 
30th of August, and it was only during 
September that the Monday concerts 
were not given. Indeed, those who 
wished to go home bought horses for the 
journey and sold them on their return. 
I cannot trace the steps in that change 
through which Elia came to find the 
walks in vacation-time so much his own, 
andthehallsdeserted. Quick travellingis 
doubtless one ; my readers will assuredly 
make out another from an anecdote of 
a Dean of Magdalen, “Gentlemen,” 
said he to some undergraduates linger- 
ing one summer among the cloistered 
charms of their common college, “gen- 
“tlemen, I find that the statutes of 
“this House do not allow me to send 
“you down, and you may therefore stay 
“where you are. But you will attend 
“ Divine service twice a day, and (as 
“T order dinner) don’t be surprised if 
“you get short commons, There are 
“some devils, we are told, which go not 
“out but by prayer and fasting, and I 
“consider you, gentlemen, to be of that 
ie a d,” 
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THE LAST EVENING IN THE ALPS. 
A DIALOGUE. 


PERSONS, 


mone } Alpine Travellers. 


ALIcE, Sister to Montagu. 


Scenz,—The Garden of the Eayle Hotel, Grin- 
delwald. 


TimeE,—Late in September. 


Bernard. Look, where sadly the poor 
wretch sits reading! I have been hunt- 
ing for you this quarter of an hour. 
What then can you have found to in- 
terest you in the library of the hotel? 
I thought it contained nothing but 
German magazines, and the usual ghastly 
shelf of English hymn-books provided by 
the tender mercies of the Colonial and 
Continental Church Society. As for the 
newspapers I prefer leaving them alone. 
The landlord would spend his money far 
better in keeping a competent person to 
assure us there was no news to vex our- 
selves with. 

Montagu. Quite true; but my book 
is neither English nor periodical. It is 
the Phedo, which I brought out with 
me as likely to be more congenial to 
these scenes on a day of rest than the 
Times or Galignani. 

B. But why take a book at all? No 
book is congenial enough. I do not 
know what might have happened if the 
Greek mind had come in contact with 
the influences of these mountains ; for 
I believe the fancied insensibility of the 
ancient poets to scenery is really the 
insensibility of hasty readers to touches 
too delicate for them to appreciate. As 
it is, however, the ice-world is still 
waiting for some one to sing of it wor- 
thily, unless indeed you are content with 
Longfellow’s feckless youth and his non- 
descript banner. 

M. Heaven forbid! why, I can hardly 
forgive you for reminding me of them. 
However, I have just found something 
more to the purpose in one of Plato's 


quasi-prophetic flights. Perhaps you 
may think his vision a childish dream, 
and my application of it weak and far- 
fetched ; when Plato spreads the wings 
of his fancy and soars out of the visible 
world, the reader may scoff or adore as 
the humour takes him. Here is the 
passage, p. 109 of the Pheedo. 

B. If any blasphemies occur to me, I 
promise to keep them to myself. This 
is the place you mean, where Socrates is 
prevailed on to describe the figure of the 
earth as he imagines it? I do not re- 
member his discourse very clearly, only 
that he treats the subject in a very 
different way from Laplace. 

Alice. Can you put some of it into 
English for me ? 

Jf. It is not long; see, this is the 
general tenor of it. Meseems, says 
Socrates, that the earth is exceeding 
great, and that mankind live in deep- 
sunk hollows of it, clustering round 
about the seas and waters as frogs do 
round a puddle. Now into these hol- 
lows the moisture and the gross thick 
air flow down and settle, and the true 
earth is above them in the clearness of 
the heavenly ether. Thus we in the 
valleys suppose that we dwell on the 
earth’s true surface, and take our air 
for the true firmament, as one confined 
under the sea might take the water for 
an atmosphere; for by reason of our 
sloth and feebleness we can never escape 
beyond the damp vapours that oppress 
us, so as to perceive the real world and 
the real light. But if we could once be 
transported thither, we should see all 
those things clear and perfect which 
in the dull air below are marred and 
rusted, and behold the true splendour of 
the heavenly bodies, and rejoice in a 
new and fuller life. So far Socrates’ 
prophecy ; and now tell me if you do 
not feel something like a fulfilment of 
it whenever you set foot on a glacier ? 

- B. Yes, one should have spent a day 
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on the ice to appreciate the beauty of 
that vision. I thought nothing of it 
the first time I read it, before I had 
travelled beyond British grass and hea- 
ther. You have cooked the original a 
little in your exposition, but that is a 
licence common to all expounders ; and 
you have wisely stopped short at the 
beginning of the details. The few 
erystals one picks up among the rocks 
fall somewhat short of the gems which, 
Plato promises, shall be found as plenty 
as bilberries under your feet. 

M. And so they are, literally under 
your feet : does not every blow of the 
ice-axe strike out a shower of them ? 
they go ringing down the slopes into 
some chasm, and no man heeds them, 
but they are none the less beautiful for 
that. 

B. Well, you have silenced me ; you 
shall enjoy the prophecy unmolested, 
and [ will make amends for my cap- 
tiousness by suggesting you another. 
Do you remember that noble procession 
of the gods in the Phedrus, and the 
souls that follow in their train ever 
striving upward, and how some few of 
them succeed, though with extreme toil, 
in rising above the vault of heaven and 
seizing a brief glimpse of the world of 
reality ? 

M. Yes, I am often reminded of it 
when after a laborious climb a com- 
manding point is reached, and a grand 
array of mountain forms bursts as it 
were into view. 

£. And then we have our nectar and 
ambrosia on the summit of the pass, while 
mule-path tourists feed on the rpod)) 
Sofacry of their table d’héte, beset with 
endless turmoil of polyglot waiters and 
stifled in a gas-laden atmosphere. 

M. We have our share, too, of the 
divine frenzy which is extolled in the 
Phedrus. How can we better justify 
the impulse that drives us year after 
year to the Alps than by asserting with 
Plato, that there is a madness which 
genuine lovers of truth and beauty 
welcome as nobler than reason, and 
which to them is the very breath of 
life, to the many an inexplicable 
folly ? 

B. That the Alpine enthusiasm cer- 


tainly is to a large portion of the British 
(not to say the European) public, and I 
wonder why the mad doctors have not 
ticketed us yet as a special class of 
lunatics. There are plenty of names 
they might find for our disorder ; crys- 
talloperipetomania, orhypsochionomania, 
or some other compound equally classical 
and euphonious. At the beginning of 
the season, when there are facilities for 
observing the incipient stages of the 
attack in London, I constantly expect 
to see a letter in the Zimes from an 
eminent authority, comprising a full and 
particular discussion of the disease and 
its possible remedies, Plenty of people 
would be cordially thankful to any one 
who should provide them with a long 
ugly word to throw at us, the more bar- 
barously formed the better; for that 
seems to be the chief point we aim at 
when we go about to compound new 
names for our wares whether mental or 
corporeal, from philosophers down to 
apothecaries. 

M. We can afford to be called names 
with equanimity, for our madness is 
catching, and our sect is on the increase, 
though we are still, it must be owned, a 
minority. Multitudinous indeed are the 
bearers of aipenstocks, but (to recur to 
the Phzedrus) 


modAol uty vapOnkopdpat, tadpa dé re BaxxXor. 


A, I have been very good, sitting 
with you all this time; but if you mean 
to talk Greek, I shall go indoors and 
fight out my standing battle with the 
washerwoman. 

B. Let her wait, it will be a moral 
discipline for her. Of a truth Nemesis 
is inexorable, and if we are no longer 
exposed to furious bears on the moun- 
tains, they have only transmigrated into 
human forms to clamour for centimes 
and devour odd socks with frightful 
avidity. I remember how my tutor 
subdued some very fierce specimens of 
the British variety at Oxford. There 
were twelve laundresses at Balliol ; long 
had the men groaned silently under over- 
charges, when at length acry for succour 
went up to the authorities. The twelve 
laundresses were summoned to the tutor’s 
rooms. ‘There they found twelve chairs 
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set out all in a row, and his one chair 
over against them. He bade them be 
seated with lofty courtesy, and briefly 
stated the complaints he had received. 
Then arose a chorus of shrill expostula- 
tion, how soap was so dear, and the gen- 
tlemen’s things gave so much trouble, 
and times were hard, and the water 
harder, and so forth ; the tutor mean- 
while smiling benignly on them, and 
’ seeming to nod a placid assent. When 
their voices were quite exhausted, and 
they were preparing to depart in all the 
pride of victory, “ Very well,” quoth he, 
in his usual tones of angelic sweetness, 
“then I must find twelve other laun- 
dresses.” And the washing bills collapsed 
straightway. But that was a unique 
triumph. You have not the same weapon 
in your hands, and I advise you not to 
face the monster at present. 

A. No, I will stay ; I cannot go in 
now that the light is just beginning to 
play on the limestone precipices of the 
Mettenberg in front of us, 

B. Those rocks are a grand mass. 
Considering how conspicuous the Met- 
tenberg is, it seems to be strangely 
neglected ; it must command a mag- 
nificent near view of several peaks, yet 
very few people go up it. 

M. I felt the same surprise that you 
do, till I went to see for myself the 
other day. It is a great deal harder 
than it looks. To reach the highest of 
its three points, which is quite invisible 
from Grindelwald, is close on seven 
hours’ work, thé latter half as pretty 
rock-climbing as you need desire, and 
the guides regard it with some respect. 
This time, indeed, circumstances being 
here and there unfavourable, they pro- 
nounced it as difficult as the Wetter- 
horn. 

£L. That is curious. I have seldom 
met with anything calculated to disturb 
my faith in my “ Alpine Guide ;” but 
in this case, it tells me of grass slopes 
leading up to an easy ridge of rock. I 
suppose the “easy ridge” must be con- 
strued with a certain latitude. 

A. Yes; so as to include two fairly 
troublesome rock-chimneys, a couloir full 
of loose gravel, and an hour over blocks 
of gneiss to the top, We got very 
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angry with that last hour; when we 
entered on it, it was estimated as “ eine 
kleine Viertelstunde,” and you may 
imagine our disgust when we surmounted 
the first rise in the aréte we were on 
and saw its true extent, We were right 
glad to reach the summit at the end of 
the so-called quarter of an hour, and we 
felt that we had honestly earned our 
repose. The work had been heavier 
than was expected ; good snow, for in- 
stance, had been found in the gravel 
couloir on former occasions; but in no 
case could the expedition be justly de- 
scribed as an easy one. Probably the 
account in the Guide-book refers to one 
of the lower peaks overlooking the 
valley. 

A, I hope your rest at the top was 
not much disturbed by the prospect of 
having to come down all those chimneys 
again. 

M. We did not allow thoughts of any 
kind to disturb us; but certainly it 
would not have been agreeable to go 
down the same way. Happily our guides 
found a new and much pleasanter one on 
the other side, beginning with a luxu- 
rious glissade. That revived our spirits 
at once, and we came home as fresh and 
happy as could be, and prepared to 
recommend the Mettenberg warmly to 
any one at Grindelwald in want of a 
good single day’s occupation for twelve 
or thirteen hours. Even if it is not 
clear at the top, the sight of the glaciers 
during the climb is well worth the labour ; 
the Eismeer and its tributaries are seen 
to perfection, and if you are lucky you 
may observe several falls of séracs. The 
bare patch of rock, called Heisse Platte, 
in the ice-fall of the Viescher Glacier, is 
a favourite path of theirs. Dy the way, 
a glorious view of that ice-fall may be 
gained by a very moderate walk up the 
Faulhorn path. 

A. Glorious indeed ; it made me long 
to accompany you in your high excur- 
sions when you showed it me a few 
evenings ago. I wish I could glissade ; 
it must be very delicious, but I should 
be afraid of never stopping. 

B. The art of stopping must be ac- 
quired by a little rough experience, such 
as one of my pupils got when he exe- 
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cuted a notable glissade on the Buet two 
months past. 

M. What pupils? Are you then going 
to confirm the wild rumour I heard at 
Chamouni the other day, that a reading 
party had established itself at Sixt ? 

B. To be sure I am ; it was my party. 
Rumour, forsooth! we were there a full 
month, plain for all folk to see, no less 
than four of us; Il Padre, Milord, the 
Doctor, and myself, the Abbé. 

A. I have digested a great many tales 
of Alpine wonders, but you need not 
expect me to believe in an Alpine read- 
ing party. Pray where and how did 
you invent those absurd names for your- 
selves ? 

B. Their origin is quite as mysterious 
to me by this time as it can be to you. 
They were evolved spontaneously be- 
tween Paris and Geneva, doubtless 
according to laws of the human mind 
not yet fully understood, and they stuck 
to us throughout our stay at Sixt. 

M. I will not take on myself to deny 
that you spent a month at Sixt with 
sundry companions, or that you may 
have had some books with you; on the 
question whether you read them, a dis- 
creet man will suspend his judgment, 
even though you produce the books to 
testify it. 

A, You are a great deal too credulous ; 
T am confident it is a shameless fabrica- 
tion from beginning to end. Tell me, 
now, how much reading you got through 
on any one day? 

B. Four hours not unfrequently, on 
the faith of a graduate. 

A, Not the day you went up the 
Buet, I know, nor the day after, I 
suspect. 

B. Maybe ; but we virtuously econo- 
inised working-time by choosing a Sun- 
day for the ascent. It was an admirable 
day for our purpose ; the sky was cloud- 
less, the snow firm and crisp and 
delicious to walk on. After reaching 
the top we stayed an hour and a half 
by the stone man a short distance below, 
luxuriating in the view of Mont Blanc. 
You remember how it displays itself 
just where you take to the snow, and is 
then lost for a time, to be enjoyed again 
in its full glory from the summit. 


M. My first sight of Mont Blanc was 
from the Buet, and I still think that 
aspect of it incomparable. The whole 
range is spread out at exactly the right 
distance, neither too far off to be dis- 
tinct, nor too near to be comprehended : 
on either hand the subject array of 
aiguilles, dazzling with glaciers or frown- 
ing with pinnacles of shattered rock ; 
enthroned above them the supreme 
brightness of the central dome; no- 
thing abrupt, nothing inharmonious ; all 
stately forms building up with infinite 
variety a structure of perfect symmetry, 
on which the beholder’s gaze is fixed, 
not by overwhelming amazement, but 
by calm and pervading happiness. It 
is sometimes stated as a drawback, that 
the Brévert cuts off the lower slopes ; 
but for my part, I prefer it so: I had 
rather have something left to the imagi- 
nation than see down to the very foot, 
though I do not go so far as to agree 
with a friend of mine who, in order to 
leave the fullest scope for his imagina- 
tion, declines to visit the Alps at all. 
But what was this adventure that befel 
you in descending the Buet ? 

B. Nothing very extraordinary. We 
glissaded down at express pace from the 
stone man, not without some slips and 
tumbles, and were on a specially de- 
lightful slope, when suddenly the snow 
became harder, and the incline rather 
too steep to be trifled with. Allez 
doucement said our guide in a warning 
manner, but the admonition came too 
late ; we obeyed, indeed, his injunction 
to go, but not exactly dowcement. My 
own descent was precipitate, and when 
I pulled up on some stones and looked 
back, J saw Milord flying down spread- 
eagle-wise, headforemost, preceded by his 
alpenstock, and followed by the guide 
bawling “ Arrétez-le!” Happily, the 
Doctor, being in position at the bottom, 
fielded him with judgment and dexterity 
that might have saved a match at Lord’s, 
and the alpenstock also was recovered in 
due time. The event so impressed our 
porter that he eschewed the snow and 
crawled down the rocks by the side. 

A, What was the distance your friend 
shot over in that fashion ? 

B. About a hundred and fifty feet 
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would be my own rough estimate ; but 
the length of the slope was found to 
have increased surprisingly whenever 
we recurred to it in conversation. It is 
now some weeks since I parted from the 
others, and I dare say they are ready by 
this time to aver it was a good three 
furlongs. 

A, It must have been like Flaxman’s 
drawing of Satan falling from heaven. 

B. Satan was better off in one re- 
spect: he had no trousers to tear. 
However, no one was the worse for the 
excitement, and we returned to the 
Chilet des Fonds very well content 
with our expedition. 

A. So that was the way you trans- 
acted your reading at Sixt ; it would be 
truly charming if you could get your 
method more extensively adopted. 

B. You do us grievous wrong. Our 
usual course of life was to work vir- 
tuously through the forenoon, go out 
about three, and come in to dinner; I 
cannot tell you at what hour, because 
the hour was variable ; nor to what sort 
of a dinner, because the quality of the 
dinner was liable to be affected by many 
disturbing forces, sometimes of an en- 
tirely unexpected nature. The worst 
dinner we ever got was in consequence 
of the village féte-day. 

M. I suppose the inhabitants thought 
it due to the honour of the patron saint, 
not only that the faithful should feast, 
} ut that the heretics from abroad should 
fast. 

Z. Oh no; the good people of Sixt 
are quite incapable of such malice. Their 
holyday was a scene of perfect good hu- 
mour. All the morning, a fair was held 
under the great lime-tree, Pots and 
pans were chaffered for with much ges- 
ticulation and screaming of patois, 
while cigars and slippers were sold at 
fabulously low prices at the village shop 
hard by: we also observed one large 
drum for sale, without drumsticks, but 
such a trifle must be overlooked on the 
patron saint’s day. There was a lively 
traffic in bright yellow sponge-cakes, and 
in ring-shaped loaves, which the young 
men broke with the young women, the 
holder of the largest piece paying for 
the loaf. That struck me as a very 
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laudable invention, which might be 
tried with effect at the ball suppers of 
the civilized world. 

A. It would be at least as amusing 
as crackers. But what light does all this 
throw on the badness of your dinner ? 

B. Facts first, explanation afterwards. 
The diners consisted of four English tra- 
vellers in addition to our party, and now 
you shall hear what was provided for 
eight persons. 

Imprimis, vermicelli soup, thin and 
greasy ; if you want to imitate it, stir a 
basin of hot water with a bundle of dips 
for ten minutes. Then an interval of 
fifteen minutes for digestion. 

Item, seven fried eggs, and a dish of 
malleable ham. 

An interval of twenty minutes, during 
which the waiter deeply regretted that 
there had not been enough eggs. 

Item, a dish of liver, in scraps of 
various forms and sizes, 

An interval of ten minutes. 

Item, two very undersized fowls and 
salad. 

Finally, stewed prunes and dessert. 

At the last course, Milord, containing 
his indignation no longer, demanded of 
the waiter what was the meaning of 
such treatment. He smiled a ghastly 
smile, and replied in a confidential 
whisper, Monsieur, je crois que la cuisi- 
niéreabu un peu trop. The powers of the 
kitchen were utterly demoralized by the 
merrymaking that had gone on there all 
day, and therefore it was that we did 
penance while the inhabitants feasted. 

M. That waiter must have been on 
familiar terms with you to make such a 
revelation. 

B. He was so, for at times we were 
the only guests for several days together. 
Besides, there was not much love lost be- 
tween the waiter and the other authori- 
ties of the house; he is solitary and 
overworked. Passing travellers do not 
appreciate his character, but I found it. 
quite worthy of special study, and have 
set it down in my note-book. 

A. Let us hear it then; that one in- 
cident you have related stamps him as a 
remarkable man. 

B. Very well, these then are my ob- 
servations concerning the waiter of Sixt, 
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“Tn person he is lean and haggard ; his 
“gait is shuffling, and his face is ex- 
“ pressive of puzzled melancholy tem- 
“pered by long-standing resignation. 
“He is prematurely wrinkled, though 
“hardly middle-aged ; the slow circui- 
“tousness of his motions must be seen 
“to be believed. His favourite measure 
“of time is un petit moment, the value 
“of which was found to range between 
“twenty minutes and three-quarters of 
“ an hour, according to circumstances. In 
“conversation he keeps up a cheerful 
“ air, and indulges in many small jokes 
‘on his toils and troubles, which he 
“bears with a calmness worthy of a 
“ grander occasion. He is good-natured, 
“and anxious to do his best for cus- 
“tomers in everything except speed ; 
“on that point he is immovable. In 
“vain did we often exhaust all possible 
“signs of impatience; in vain would 
“the members of the party ask in turn 
“at intervals of five minutes if break- 
“fast was ready; the waiter’s mystery 
“remained impenetrable, and _ the 
“enigma of his petit moment was solved 
‘only by the actual appearance of the 
“coffee-pot. His delays are clearly too 
“systematic to be the result of mere 
“sloth and helplessness; the tourists 
‘‘who wrote him down ‘an amiable 
“ erétin’ in the visitor's book, took a very 
“ superficial view. The waiter has made 
“up his mind, and correctly, that he 
“cannot by any efforts perform the 
“‘ service of the house, single-handed as 
“he is, fast enough to satisfy all parties, 
“and that consequently the only way 
“of avoiding invidious distinctions is 
“to cultivate slowness as an art, and 
“exercise it on all comers alike, with 
“ strict impartiality. Such then is his 
“policy, and he carries it out with a 
“skill, subtlety, and tenacity worthy of 
“the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

A, It must be worth while to go to 
Sixt, if it were only to see that per- 
sonage. Where did you take up your 
next quarters when you tore yourselves 
away from admiring his abilities ? 

B. After disporting ourselves some 
days at Chamouni we settled at Cham- 

éry, and pronounced it in most respects 
not fit to hold a candle to Sixt, espe- 


cially as regards the ascent commonly 
made from it. The Dent du Midi seems 
to find more favour with the public than 
the Buet, and Champéry is very proud 
of it, insomuch that there is no small 
staring with telescopes and banging of 
maroons when a party is sighted at the 
top. But it is as unmannerly and ill- 
conditioned a mountain as ever I had 
the honour of becoming acquainted 
with ; the usual route up it combines 
a maximum of labour with a minimum 
of interest. Screes are endurable in 
moderation, but climbing up them for 
three mortal hours becomes exceedingly 
wearisome ; and if at the end you see 
nothing but mist for your pains, as was 
our case, it is an unmitigated nuisance. 
We did get a little excitement at the 
beginning of the descent ; for we had 
joined a large party, and the rearguard 
kept the vanguard well on the alert by 
bringing down a plentiful shower of 
stones small and great. It was very 


moderate pastime for us in front, but 
for want of any other diversion not 


wholly despicable. 

M. The Col de Sagéroux might have 
pleased you better. The climbing on 
the Champéry side is indeed mostly on 
screes, but they are never so easy as to 
be monotonous ; in bad weather they 
are capable of being extremely awkward. 
The summit of the pass commands the 
upper part of the valley of Sixt, while 
the Buet and Mont Blanc in the dis- 
tance, and the Tour Sallitres and its 
glaciers close at hand, come out very 
grandly. There is work té be done 
in that region, I should think; those 
glaciers have not been thoroughly ex- 
plored, and are said by those who have 
been on them to be difficult. 

A. What courage the first glacier 
explorers must have had when the 
dangers of the ice were all strange and 
unknown! I fancy them like Hercules 
plunging into the vague and terrible 
Hades. 

M, The simile might apply if their 
course had been a succession of tumbles 
into crevasses; but it was mostly up- 
ward, and into regions much more like 
Heaven than Hades. 

B,. Not always, It is not heavenly 
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to be beaten back by a snowstorm, or 
to be under a battery of falling stones ; 
and then moraines are frequently calcu- 
lated to try the temper of a saint. It 
is at least as bad as purgatory to lose 
one’s way on a moraine in the dark, and 
I doubt whether Hercules ever got any- 
thing so nasty to walk on. 

M. Doubtless the glaciers have at 
times their fearful and monstrous aspects 
for us; indeed, it is but lately that men 
have learnt to see them under any other. 
It requires much training to pay a calm 
and cheerful homage to Nature in her 
wilder moods, instead of grovelling in 
mere terror. One sees .the tendency of 
the natural man in the mythologies of 
Northern Europe, to which the moun- 
tains and forests contributed little but 
images of horror and gloom. 

B. Come, you must not accuse the 
Norsemen of grovelling. Their Frost 
Giants were huge and formidable, but 
by no means invulnerable. Thor gave 
them some shrewd knocks with his 
hammer Moluir. 

A, The prototype of the ice-axe, and 
a better one than you will find in 
Plato. 

M. Perhaps glaciers had as great a 
share as rivers in giving rise to the 
legends of dragons. One might easily 
fancy them the living guardians of a 
lofty temple, coiled about its approaches 
and letting none pass but duly prepared 
worshippers. 

A, But now and then a foolish mortal 
strays toward the sanctuary unwarily, 
and the monster gapes and swallows 
him. 

M. We might extract a whole com- 
mentary on the Norse mythology from 
these mountains. Here we see the peak 
which was represented by the temple 
built on a mound, and the glacier wind- 
ing round its base, which was figured 
by a circle of stones about the temple. 

B. For want of a live dragon, I sup- 

se. We shall soon be in a position 
to uphold the glaciers against the sun, 
as the origin of all mythology whatever. 
Montagu shall set forth the theory in a 
book, and I will review it (mind, I don’t 


promise to read it—that is quite another 
affair). Or ina series of sonnets, perhaps ; 
they would have a more tractable sub- 
ject than the one he threatened to 
write tle other day on casting off the 
rope after the last expedition of the 
season. 

M. And why not? The rope was an 
excellent sound rope, and had done us 
good and faithful service, and we felt 
a real pang of regret in parting from 
it ; sonnets have been written on much 
less promising matter. But look, what 
a glorious sunset is coming on. There 
stands the Eiger’s head clear above the 
wreath of mist, like Zeus with a garland 
on his temples. At times I could almost 
fall down and worship those heights ; 
they rise grand and silent, like the 
hoary deities of some ancient dynasty. 

£. You should rather worship the 
sun, from whom their divinity is bor- 
rowed, and without whose rays they are 
more like the joyless phantoms of the 
Homeric under-world. 

A. The warm glow lighting up the 
cold snow-peaks reminds me of Pyg- 
malion and his statue. But it is sad 
to watch it fading away, almost as if it 
were a friend’s life. I can hardly stay 
to see it. 

B. Do not go yet, or you lose the 
finest effects of all. Mark that single 
scarlet point of the Viescherhérner still 
burning behind the dull white ridge. 
And now the last golden arrow falls on 
the summit of the Eiger, and a faint 
rose-light undulates on the rounded 
slopes of its crest. There, it is gone ; 
perhaps we have seen it for the last 
time this year. 

M. Yes, those parting gleams were 
exquisitely beautiful: let us be thank- 
ful for them, and store up the memory 
of them to last us through the winter. 

A, And now I must really go in and 
pack, or we shall never get to Berne 
to-morrow. 

B. Well, we must accept our destiny. 
The weather shows signs of breaking 
up, the holidays are well-nigh spent, 
and the frogs must go home to their 
puddle. 
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THE SKJEGGEDAL-FOS, IN NORWAY. 


BY REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, 


Norway is famous for its waterfalls, 
“The mountains,” to use the expressive 
language of a Belgian tourist whom I met 
at Utne, “are peopled with them. They 
lend animation to every scene, and hang 
from every cliff their scarf of liquid dra- 
pery.” Hundreds of cascades unknown 
to fame, though far higher and grander 
than the two celebrated Staubbach, may 
be seen in the course of a single day’s 
journey in the valleys of the interior. 
During a drive of ten miles through the 
wonderful scenery of Romsdal, I counted 
no less than fifty waterfalls, most of 
which were between one and two thou- 
sand feet high, varying in size from a 
thin silver thread—scarcely distinguish- 
able from the glittering mica rock, but 
for the brighter sparkle of the sun upon 
it—to a magnificent full-bodied torrent 
wreathed with rainbows, pouring its 
white fury far down into some unex- 
plored abyss, with a noise like thunder. 
And who that has once seen can ever 
forget the sublimity of the waterfalls of 
the Nierodel, a narrow gorge at the head 
of the Sogne Fjord, shut in by perpen- 
dicular precipices from two to five thou- 
sand feet high. Every ten yards or so, 
some torrent from the wide snow-fjelds 
above hurls itself down ; and the white 
gleam of its foaming waters has a pecu- 
liarly wild unearthly look when seen at 
evening, as I chanced to see it amid 
the gloomy shadows of this tremendous 
defile. 

Of the waterfalls of Norway the most 
numerous as well as the finest are to be 
seen in the Hardanger district. In this 
region are the Rembiedals-fos and the 
Skyttic-fos—both very magnificent falls, 
though situated in remote out-of-the-way 
glens, and therefore visited by few tra- 
vellers. Here, too, is the better-known 
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Ostend-fos, formed by an enormous body 
of water falling down perpendicularly 
for nearly 700 feet into the depths of 
the Steindal valley—not far from the 
station-house of Vikér. But by far the 
most celebrated of the waterfalls of the 
Hardanger is the Voring-fos, said indeed 
to be the grandest cataract in Europe, 
and the lion of Norway. Its height is 
upwards of 900 feet, and its volume of 
water fully larger than that of the 
Handek in Switzerland. A Frenchman 
on one occasion was so excited at the 
thought of visiting it, that even when 
his steamer entered the Hardanger Fjord, 
nearly a hundred miles distant, he broke 
out in a transport of enthusiasm, “I 
am coming near it; I am coming near; 
for thirty year I dream of Véring-fos.” 
The spectacle is indeed grand beyond 
description ; but it labours under the 
great disadvantage that it cannot be 
seen from below. I believe that one or 
two daring cragsmen succeeded in get- 
ting pretty near the foot of it; but their 
view of the waterfall was greatly ob- 
structed by a projecting rock. The 
ordinary tourist sees it from the edge 
of a great precipice at a considerable 
height above the top of the fall. Keep- 
ing a firm hold of the guide’s hand— 
if you have a sufficient nerve and are 
not oppressed with giddiness—you can 
bend your body half over and look down 
into the awful abyss filled with seething 
waters and blinding mists. A vision of 
a great white mass of foam falling, 
minute after minute, pausing as it were 
at intervals at mid-air, but still falling 
down, down, far out of sight into the 
bowels of the earth, with a roar that 
seems to shake the rocks to their foun- 
dations, is caught during the frenzied 
gaze and photographed upon the memory 
8 
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for ever. Woe betide the unhappy 
tourist who is seized by nightmare the 
first time he goes to sleep after having 
stood on this giddy height ! 

Within the last few years a waterfall 
has been made known to the tourist- 
world which promises to rival the Vé- 
ring-fos. The Skjeggedal-fos—for such 
is its jaw-breaking name—is not nearly 
so high; but the body of water is 
larger ; the scenery is more savage, and 
it can be approached quite close and 
seen in all its grandeur from the foot. 
Opinions are very much divided re- 
garding the claim of each to pre-emi- 
nence. Very few have visited the 
Skjeggedal-fos ; and therefore the no- 
tices of it are exceedingly scanty. 
Murray does not mention it at all In 
the “ Dag-boks” at Vossevangén and 
Odde, I found it praised by one in the 
most extravagant terms as decidedly the 
finest waterfall in Norway ; while another 
entry was to this effect: “The Skjegge- 
dal-fos should be seen before and not 
after the Véring-fos.” 

Happening to be with a party of 
friends last summer at Odde, a small 
picturesque village at the extremity of the 
Sor Fjord—a branch of the Hardanger, 
and the nearest starting-point for the 
Skjeggedal-fos—I determined to judge 
for myself regarding the merit of this 
cascade. Accordingly, accompanied by 
a friend, I set out on Wednesday the 
17th July, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. We secured the services of Lars 
Olsen, a native of Odde, who discharged 
the duties of guide throughout the day 
in the most admirable manner, and whom 
we have therefore much pleasure in re- 
commending to future travellers. There 
was all the interest and excitement of 
discovery about our adventure. It was 
something to boast of, to be able to visit 
a scene unknown to the ubiquitous 
Murray, to act as the pioneers of that 
paladin of modern times, and perhaps 
add an interesting paragraph to future 
editions of the well-known red Hand- 
book of Scandinavia. The morning was 
all that could be desired. A few clouds 
threatened at first to discharge their 
watery burdens, but they soon passed 
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off, and the sun shone brightly in a 
blue and unclouded sky. We laid in a 
comfortable stock of provisions, as the 
excursion, we were told, would occupy 
the whole day. Two smart fellows from 
Scotland recorded the fact that they 
had done it in eight hours, but sensible 
men who were not walking for a wager, 
and who preferred enjoying scenery 
to doing it under steam-pressure, gave 
their evidence that it could not be 
managed in less than twelve or fourteen. 
The latter verdict we found from our 
own experience to be the true one. We 
brought with us waterproofs on account 
of the lowering appearance of the sky 
at starting, but we found them very 
serviceable afterwards, enabling us to 
approach nearer the waterfall than we 
could otherwise have done, without 
being drenched by the spray. Lars had 
his provender carefully rolled up in a 
coloured pocket-handkerchief ; it con- 
sisted of about six square feet of fadbrod, 
—a kind of very thin barley-scone—and 
a small piece of raw mutton dried into 
the hardness and colour of a mahogany 
slab, and needing no further cooking. 
Stepping at the quay into one of those 
rickety Norwegian boats, sharp at both 
ends, which are so alarming at first to 
timid sailors, we rowed up the fjord for 
about four miles. The sea here is very 
narrow, and the banks on both sides 
very steep and lofty. At the foot of 
the left bank are green patches of cul- 
tivated land here and there, and clusters 
of picturesque red wooden houses ; in 
the higher region pines and birches 
fringe the ledges of the rocks; while on 
the sky-line the great glacier of the 
Folgefond shows its white teeth in every 
hollow between the cliffs. In some 
places the glacier was suspended over 
the edge of a precipitous rock far up in 
the air, and one felt afraid in passing 
underneath lest the huge mass should 
be loosened and fall down with a 
mighty plunge into the fjord. Many of 
the houses look as if they lay directly 
in the path of the avalanches, great 
talus-heaps of débris lying perilously 
close to them. The overhanging tongues 
of ice were very beautiful, being mucli 
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erevassed, and showing in every wrinkle 
and hollow that marvellously vivid sap- 
phire colour with which every glacier- 
student is familiar. Nothing could 
exceed the purity of the ice, or the 
stainless whiteness of the snow—in this 
respect presenting a striking contrast to 
the discoloured glaciers of Switzerland, 
whose dirty faces no amount of Alpine 
rain can wash clean. Some years ago, 
when the supply of ice in London was 
nearly exhausted, a ship was chartered 
to the Hardanger, and brought home a 
cargo of magnificent fragments of the Fol- 
gefond glacier. Though the experiment 
answered admirably in every way, I am 
not aware that it has been repeated. 
Calm and still as the morning was, we 
did not hear the tinkle of the bells of the 
lost seven parishes said to be buried on 
account of their great wickedness under 
the everlasting snows of the Folgefond, 
and which many superstitious ears have 
heard on certain propitious days. This 
tradition is very similar to that of the 
Bliimlis Alp in Switzerland, and, like it, 
is evidently not altogether a myth. It 
tells of a change of climate, and of a 
gradual advancement of glaciers, over- 
whelming districts once fertile and inha- 
bited, of which many traces may be seen 
in the physical appearances around. For 
hundreds of years the Folgefond glacier 
is said to have remained stationary, but 
it is most certainly advancing in one 
direction ; fur during a visit to the 
small tongue which descends on the 
east side to within a thousand feet of 
the sea-level, called the Berenbre us, I 
saw the ice distinctly moving, stones 
falling from its edge, and the ground 
newly ploughed up before it. The right 
bank of the Sor Fjord is more preci- 
pitous than the left, though not so wild 
and Alpine-looking. Huge masses of 
broken rocks are piled above each other, 
like a Titanic battle-field, at the edge of 
the water. Bright green birches, with 
uncommonly white stems, are inter- 
spersed among them, and soften their 
harshness, while high overhead the pre- 
cipices form a gigantic wall, with a 
fringe of pine-trees gleaming along their 
ledges in the suulight, like the spears of 
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a celestial army. Little streamlets on 
both sides flow down the rocky gullies 
in one long continuous line of foam from 
the clouds to the sea, and make a plea- 
sant all-pervading murmur in the air. 
The water of the Hardanger Fjord in 
this place is of a deep green tint, and in 
the chart is marked as upwards of a 
thousand feet deep. There is no shelv- 
ing shore, but the rocks go straight down 
into the profound depths. 

After two hours’ rowing through this 
magnificent scenery, we came, on the 
right bank of the fjord, to the entrance 
of a wild gorge, through which flowed 
the foaming waters of the Skjegyedal 
torrent. An enormous wall of rock rose 
up on the left side without a ledge or a 
break, destitute of the slightest tinge of 
verdure. On the other side the preci- 
pice was more sloping, and admitted 
here and there of a few clumps of birches 
and pines growing on its shelving sides. 
The mouth of the gorge was filled with 
great banks of débris brought down by 
the stream in the course of ages; and on 
these, which were carefully cultivated, 
stood a small but very neat-looking 
hamlet, called Fyssedal. The people 
were busy hay-making—gathering the 
natural grass, and piling it, to dry in the 
sun, on an upright framework of wood, 
erected as a permanency in every hay- 
field in Norway. Two or three sun- 
burnt girls, with green bodices, white 
sleeves, and unusually large picturesque- 
looking caps, were singing a wild Nor- 
wegian jodl, while tossing about the 
hay. The position of this hamlet struck 
us as exceedingly precarious. It seemed 
to fill up all the available space in the 
gorge, and it looked as if a storm of 
more than ordinary severity might have 
washed both houses and fields down into 
the sea. 

Crossing the foaming torrent, which 
for half a mile agitated the placid waters 
of the fjord, we moored our boat in a 
sheltered creek, and stepped on shore. 
As we entered the frowning portals of 
the gorge, leading to the great inner 
mystery of the waterfall, we had a feel- 
ing of strange awe, such as the Assyrians 
of old must have experienced when 
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passing between the monstrous human- 
headed bulls that guarded the gates of 
their temples.: Our course at first lay 
up the steep bank of the river on the 
right hand, through a fine wood of 
Scotch firs, whose great red trunks and 
rich green foliage would have done 
credit to any nobleman’s park. The sun 
shone through the openings between the 
trees in bright belts of gold on the mossy 
sward, crowded with myriads of whortle- 
berries, whose glossy leaves and clusters 
of white bulbs excited our admiration. I 
never saw such a quantity of the famous 
Linnea borealis—named after the im- 
mortal botanist—growing anywhere as 
in this wood. Its modest pink blossoms 
covered every available space, and its 
rich fragrance pervaded all the air, pro- 
ducing, along with the resinous scent of 
the firs, a peculiarly delightful and ex- 
hilarating impression. Fine specimens 
of the Melampyrum sylvaticum, with 
flowers larger and yellower than those 
of the same species in this country, 
bloomed on every side. Ferns abounded : 
clusters of the tall Struthiopteris ger- 
manica, lovely patches of the fragile 
oak fern, and, above all, large tufts of 
the Woodsia growing everywhere among 
the stones. This last fern, which, in 
this country, is only found in two or 
three remote localities among the loftiest 
mountains, is very common and abund- 
ant by the wayside in Norway— indeed, 
as vulgar almost as the Polypodium 
vulgare with us. There were also 
numerous ant-hills, formed of the dry 
needles of the fir, like those with which 
the tourist is familiar in the pine-woods 
of Braemar. Some of these were of 
enormous dimensions, and their tenants 
were swarming in myriads on the out- 
side, running up and down to warm 
themselves in the sunshine. A stick 
thrust into one of the hills smelt over- 
poweringly of formic acid. 

Gradually, as we passed through this 
enchanting wood, where everything was 
left to fall or grow in the wild yet grace- 
ful disorder of nature, the path became 
steeper and less defined. In some places 
it consisted only of a tree-trunk fixed 
along the sloping side of a granite rock 
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by an iron bolt. Over this precarious 
footway we practised successfully a series 
of tight-rope performances. We were 
struck with the curious appearance of 
some of the nearer gneissic rocks, forming 
bands of thin, regular strata, lying over 
each other, and covered with the black 
stains of a species of lichen, exactly like 
the huge, unshapely slates on the roofs 
of Norwegian houses, or the armour- 
plate of a man-of-war. On emerging 
from the wood, we found ourselves 
on a kind of plateau of bare rock, 
without a particle of vegetation—not 
even a lichen or a moss to tint its sur- 
face. It was perfectly smooth, and 
sloped rapidly down at a perilous incli- 
nation for a few yards, terminating 
abruptly in a precipice. Across this 
steep slope the guide walked without a 
moment’s hesitation, his flat shoes 
catching firm hold of any roughness in 
therock. I followed mechanically, though 
not without considerable trepidation, 
for the soles of my boots were very 
thick and slippery, and I knew that if 
I lost my footing I could not recover 
it, but would be hurled with fearful 
momentum down the slope into the 
abyss. One shuddering glimpse I 
caught of a wild whirlpool of waters 
far below made my blood run cold; and 
as in this case discretion was the better 
part of valour, I am not ashamed to 
own that I willingly submitted to “a 
spirit of infirmity,” and crawled on all 
fours. To make matters still worse, we 
had to ascend, about the middle of the 
passage, to a higher stratum of sloping 
rock by means of a fir-trunk, with 
notches cut in the side of it for steps. 
I need hardly say that I breathed more 
freely and saw more grandeur in the 
scenery when we reached the other side 
of this dangerous roof. The pathway 
after this was along the edge of a preci- 
pice, but its terrors were concealed by a 
profusion of trees and bushes. In a 
wider space, we came upon a man and 
his wife busy erecting a wooden hut 
from the materials on the spot. An axe 
was their only tool, and it was wonder- 
ful what a shapely framework they had 
constructed by its means, alone, and 











without any nails. We asked them what 
induced them to build a house in such 
a spot. It could not be a séeter or hill- 
farm, for there was no grass around, and 
no possibility of housing or feeding 
cattle on such a precipitous slope. The 
man replied that it was intended to be 
an inn—I suppose the “ Hétel du Skjeg- 
gedal-fos.” It seemed a very hopeless 
speculation in present circumstances, but 
it was an idea worthy of the genius that 
first thought of an inn on the top of 
Snowdon, on the Riffelhorn, or the St. 
Theodule Pass, and deserved from its 
very boldness and originality to succeed. 
Perhaps this paper may be the means of 
bringing custom to the place. If so, the 
only commission I shall expect as a 
touter from the hotel-keeper and his 
lady, is a bottle of the best Baiersk Ol 
the next time I pass by their hospitable 
door, for in my thirst and fatigue I 
grievously missed it on this occasion. 
We had now reached the highest 
point of the ascent, and were congra- 
tulating ourselves that all danger and 
cause of fear to weak nerves was past, 
when we came to a staircase that beat 
all structures of the kind I have ever 
seen. It descended for about twelve yards 
at an angle of some fifty-five degrees, 
and consisted of rough irregular steps 
projecting an inch or two beyond each 
other. On the one side was a lofty wall 
of rock dripping wet, and covered with 
bright green mosses and gelatinous 
masses of vegetable growth, so that there 
was very little hold for the hands, while 
on the other there was a sheer precipice, 
with far below a raging torrent falling 
into a hideously black linn; and from 
this danger there was nothing, not even 
the slightest handrail, to give one a feel- 
ing of security. It was a place to try 
the nerves even of a member of the 
Alpine Club. We crawled down, cling- 
ing to every projection with tooth and 
nail, the calves of our legs all the time 
trembling like a jelly. When we got 
safely to the bottom, we thought that we 
had accomplished a feat to be proud of 
all our days, but our vanity received a 
severe shock when the guide, looking 
back upon the staircase, said in the most 
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matter-of-fact voice, “ Det er ard peads 
for hesten” (that is a bad place for 
horses), After all, we had only done 
what a quadruped was in the habit of 
doing ; though how a great long creature 
like a horse could manage to come down 
this break-neck place, with nothing to 
cling to, was a puzzle which I cannot 
yet understand. I can only say that I 
should like to see him at it. Astley 
might get a new idea from it. There is 
a kind of sdeter, or hill-farm, further up 
the gorge; and its dairy produce, it 
seems, is strapped on a horse, and thus 
carried down to Odde, where it is sold 
for groceries and other needful articles, 
which are brought back in the same 
picturesque fashion. Of course, no one 
could ride on horseback along the path 
by which we had come, although we 
found an entry in the “dag-bok” at 
Odde, complaining bitterly that the inn- 
keeper had refused to give horses for the 
excursion to a lady and her husband. 
We had previously seen in our carriole- 
travelling some of the remarkable feats 
of the Norwegian pony, but we had no 
idea he was capable of such an Alpine 
Club exploit as the descent of this stair- 
case, and we vowed a vow on the spot 
that nothing would ever induce us to 
venture upon a path which a Norwegian 
pony could not traverse—a vow which 
we have religiously kept. We had now 
got over two very bad places, but of 
course we had to go back, and the 
thought of returning in the same way 
did not add much to our peace of mind 
or enjoyment of the scenery. It was 
the sword of Damocles suspended over 
our head. 

The descent from this staircase was 
very rapid, but it was over very rugged 
ground. We picked our way in and 
out among chaotic masses of large loose 
stones, placed at every possible angle, 
but generally the sharpest side upper- 
most. At last we came unexpectedly 
upon a little oasis in the wilderness—a 
quiet nook of cultivated ground. The 
space here was wider, the rocks having 
retired to a greater distance, and allowed 
more of the blue sky to be seen, and the 
sun to shine down unobstructedly in all 
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his warmth and golden splendour. This 
miracle of refreshing greenness and 
beauty was evidently the slowly accumu- 
lated deposit of the denuding power of 
the stream. The soil, though light and 
shallow, yielded a fair crop of potatoes, 
and the grassy pastures were golden 
with buttercups, and sprinkled with 
white honey-sweet clover blossoms. A 
cluster of rude wooden houses stood on 
the spot amid clumps of graceful birches. 
A little tarn stretched out in front, into 
the head of which tumbled down an 
enormous body of foaming water from a 
considerable height, while the other end 
of it, a little way down, discharged a 
powerful torrent that had to force its 
way through a very narrow passage in 
the rocks. In the struggle, the water 
presented a most lively appearance, 
broken up and churned into snow-white 
billows tinged with the brightest cerulean 
hues, like the interior of glacier crevasses. 
It was a sight that had a terrible fasci- 
nation about it, and from which it was 
most difficult to withdraw the eye. As 
we were gazing, spell-bound, a strange 
specimen of humanity came up to us 
with a peculiar duck-like waddle. He 
was a young man apparently about 
eighteen years of age, blind, dumb, and 
idiotic. He had no chin, and his face 
had the strange bird-like look which we 
see in the hieroglyphic paintings of the 
Aztecs, or in South American antiquities. 
He was conscious of the presence of 
strangers, but he had no sense to which 
he could appeal, and we were therefore 
compelled to pity his wretched condition 
in silence. 

The house into which we entered 
was that of the bonder, or peasant pro- 
prietor, and was far superior to the 
others. The whole gorge of the Skjeg- 
gedal, eight miles in length, and I know 
not how many in breadth, belongs to 
this man as “udal-land,” paying no 
acknowledgment, real or nominal, as a 
feu duty or reddendo, possessed conse- 
quently without charter, and subject to 
none of the burdens and casualties affect- 
ing land held by feudal tenure. But as 
this property consists principally of 
rock and water, it is not very productive. 


There is a great supply of timber, how- 
ever, and the quantity annually cut 
down and floated on the river to the 
Hardanger ought to yield him a com- 
fortable income. He informed us that 
he had nine milch cows, three horses, 
and twenty sheep, all finding a preca- 
rious subsistence on the grassy patches 
laid like green carpets on the sloping 
débris of the rocks. He had under him 
three or four married farm servants, 
holding cottages beside his own with a 
small portion of land, rent free, but under 
the obligation of working for him during 
a certain number of days in the year. 
Our “bonnet laird” had a wife and 
family of four small children, as shy as 
the ryper or ptarmigan of the fields. 
They were very unlike the inhabitants 
of a civilized world in look and dress, 
and so unaccustomed to visitors that on 
our appearance they fled and hid them- 
selves behind the maternal wing. The 
gudewife —a very slatternly woman, 
with a patient, depressed face—offered 
us a drink of rich milk. The room was 
large, but very bare and cold. Its only 
furniture consisted of a curious cooking- 
stove, with Pompeian figures moulded 
in its iron sides, two rough bedsteads 
covered with reindeer skins, and a dairy 
press well filled with cheeses, butter, 
and bowls of milk. On the bed was a 
strange wooden dish, grotesquely carved 
and painted in red, blue, and yellow, 
filled with a dark, muddy- looking 
liquor. This was a species of ale, pre- 
pared, instead of hops, with the leaves 
of a kind of ranunculus called peast, 
growing in miry spots. It is said to 
possess very peculiar intoxicating quali- 
ties, inspiring those who drink it with 
extraordinary activity and contempt of 
danger, but leaving a reaction of pro- 
found lassitude and debility. Tradition 
points to this beverage as that used by 
the famous Berserkir to inspire them 
with fury when going on their maraud- 
ing expeditions. Our friend the farmer 
took a hearty draught of it, and offered 
it to Lars, who very modestly touched it 
with his lips, after having first shaken 
hands with his host and hostess, as the 
manner of the Norwegians is when re- 
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ceiving any favour. It was offered to 
us hesitatingly, but we shook our heads. 
It looked such a disgusting mess, that 
nothing could induce us to try it; and 
Lars assured us afterwards that it was 
as abominable to the taste as to the 
sight. We pitied the lot of these poor 
people, shut up in this wild dungeon 
among the rocks, far from their fellow- 
creatures, and isolated from all the 
refining and ennobling influences of 
civilization. The contrast between their 
winter and summer life must be very 
great. In summer their occupations are 
exceedingly varied, owing to the absence 
of all division of labour, and these are 
not shortened in this latitude by any 
interval of darkness; consequently they 
have that recreation in change of labour, 
which is perhaps the greatest enjoyment 
ofa working man. But to this exces- 
sively active period succeeds a long 
winter of nearly nine months, during 
most of which there are only a few 
hours of daylight, while the frequent 
storms, and roads made impassable by 
snow and ice, prevent all communication 
with their nearest neighbours for weeks 
together. At such times their sufferings 
from enforced idleness and ennui must 
be very great. Indeed it is astonishing, 
considering the wild and gloomy character 
of the scenery, and the loneliness and 
monotony of their lives, that cases such 
as those of the wretched young man we 
met are not even more frequent. Scotch- 
men or Englishmen compelled to live in 
like circumstances would infallibly go 
mad; but the Norwegians are very 
patient and much-enduring, their tastes 
are simple, their wants few, and they 
have never known any other mode of 
life, so that custom reconciles them to 
what to us would be unendurable. 

At this stage Lars had to resign his 
office: for the duty of conducting us to 
the waterfall now devolved upon the 
bonder. Going before us, therefore, we 
followed him past the hamlet, through 
fields purple with blue-bells and the 
largest and loveliest pansies, over a 
rough wooden bridge, under which 
thundered a foaming torrent, forming 
a fine waterfall among the rocks 
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high on the left. Dressed in knee- 
breeches of well-worn reindeer skin, we 
greatly admired the symmetry of his 
calves, and the firmness and precision 
of his tread. His were the very legs of 
a mountaineer, accustomed to footing it 
in the most precarious places. A row 
of large silver buttons—made out of old 
coins, with the image and superscription 
of Frederick still upon them—adorned 
his blue woollen coat, so that he was 
change for two or three specie dollars 
at any time. He brought us to the 
boulder-strewn edge of the tarn, and 
launching his boat speedily ferried us 
across the troubled waters. We landed 
on a plot of peaty ground, covered with 
tufts of beautiful cross-leaved heather 
in full rosy bloom ; and white with the 
large flowers of the Moltibéer or cloud- 
berry, which might afford many a deli- 
cious feast when the rich orange fruit is 
ripe. Clambering up by the side of a 
craggy knoll, over which the aforesaid 
waterfall precipitated itself,—so smooth 
and transparent at the top before it was 
churned into foam, that the rock under- 
neath could be plainly seen,—we came 
to the edge of another lake, four miles 
in length, and about half a mile wide, 
called the Ringedel’s Vaud. It is 
upwards of a thousand feet above the 
level of the Hardanger Fjord, and is 
surrounded on every side, except where 
it discharges itself in the cataract, by 
lofty rocks which rise perpendicularly 
from the water's edge to a height of 
between two and three thousand feet. 
In a few places only is there any sloping 
ground formed of the debris brought 
down by waterfalls on either side ; and 
such ground, covered with dwarf birches 
and bright green grass, formed a re- 
freshing contrast to the dark frown of 
the barren rocks. I always looked out 
for such places, and had a feeling of 
relief when nearing them, for there at 
least I knew thatI could scramble out and 
find a footing if anything happened to 
the rickety boat. Wherever there are 
any ledges or crevices in the precipices, 
there the hardy spruce and Scotch fir 
flourish, Hundreds of trees, with as- 
tonishing pertinacity, cling to the most 
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fearful places, where there is hardly a 
particle of soil to nourish them ; and 
their gnarled roots, fully exposed, crawl- 
ing over the’ bare rock, look like the 
talons of a bird of prey. When passing 
by, close to the shore, we saw the 
farmer’s servants perched above us on 
a@ precipitous rock, cutting down a huge 
fir, or lopping off its branches, and 
squaring its trunk for the market— 
their boat lying moored close by; while, 
on a projecting crag over the cataract, 
others of them were pushing with a 
long pole into the current the logs that 
had got jammed together in the back 
water. Both occupations looked ‘very 
perilous, but the men seemed cool, 
smoking their pipes, and hailing us with 
a very cheery “good-day.” Lars and 
the farmer took an oar each, and rowed 
us across the current to the other side 
of the lake in alarming proximity to 
the edge of the waterfall. None but 
strong and practised boatmen could 
hold their own here, and keep the boat 
in the right place. The breaking of an 
oar would be fatal. The water was cold 
as ice, and very deep, between one 
and two hundred fathoms, the bonder 
assured us, Its colour was dark indigo 
blue, the colour of the ocean when 
deepest ; but in one or two places, where 
the depth decreased near a projecting 
promontory of boulders, it was of a rich 
green. Nothing could be more soft and 
tender than the gradations of this tint 
made by the water shoaling to the 
edge ; gleams of malachite and emerald 
vanishing in transparent aqua-marine, 
and strangely interspersed with cobalt 
hues from the darker depths. It 
was a miracle of colour such as would 
have astonished and delighted a painter's 
heart. 

Several waterfalls poured down the 
cliffs on either side, the finest of which 
was the Tyssestrengene. It was very 
peculiar, consisting of two distinct falls, 
formed by two torrents—separate, and 
yet blending strangely together. The 
one leapt down straight as a rod for 
three or four hundred feet, preserving 
its integrity to the bottom; the other 
formed a curious curve ; and both dis- 


appeared in a dark chasm, from which 
issued a rainbow-wreathed cloud of 
spray. A great curtain of the purest 
snow hung over the brow of the rock 
when they both came in sight, and 
the blue of the sky above it was 
wonderfully quiet and intense from the 
contrast. Altogether there was some- 
thing so spirit-like and ethereal in the 
source and destiny of these twin-water- 
falls, issuing apparently from the same 
snow-wreath far up, and vanishing in 
the same rainbow-tinted cloud of spray, 
that we were quite lost in admiration 
of the sight, and thought this of itself 
a sufficient recompense for our excur- 
sion. On the banks of one of the 
tarn-streams, a long way beyond the 
precipice, there is a mountain-farm, 
called Floren, whose loneliness and 
dreariness must be uncommon even 
in Norway, Another farther down is 
called Lia. How the inhabitants get 
out of the place and into commu- 
nication with their nearest neigh- 
bours is to me incomprehensible. The 
path must be as dreadful as that of the 
“Dead Man’s Ride” in Vottie-gial. 
Looking back, when we had advanced 
about a mile on the lake, the scene was 
truly extraordinary. The rocks had 
come together and closed up the en- 
trance, so that we were surrounded on 
every side by vertical precipices, and 
there seemed no outlet. It required 
little exercise of imagination to picture 
ourselves the ghostly crew of Charon 
sailing over the Stygian pool. There 
was something truly infernal in the 
look of the place, from which a warm 
human heart recoiled. Dante and Doré 
might have felt at home in it, but our 
tamer spirits craved for something less 
terrific and more earthly. The sun was 
shut out of the overhanging rocks, and 
the light was therefore dim and feeble. 
We were chilled to the marrow by the 
cold air of the water; and when the 
clouds gathered, and a heavy shower 
fell, increasing the sublimity of the 
scene, the climax of our discomfort was 
reached. I should advise future visi- 
tors to take with them, for this part of 
the way, a plentiful supply of rugs, for 
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the temperature, even on the hottest 
day, is like that of the Arctic regions. 
I know not if there be any supersti- 
tious legends connected with this fearful 
lake. If not, there should be; for I 
cannot picture a more appropriate haunt 
for those strange beings, half human 
and half spiritual, which, according to 
the Northern mythology, infest the 
dark fathomless fjords, and require to 
be appeased every year by the drowning 
of one or more human victims. It 
seemed easy, in such a place, to under- 
stand how the wildest tales of spirits 
and monsters of the deep originated. 
It would be almost impossible to live in 
Norway and not be superstitious. The 
powers of nature are so terrible, and on 
so grand a scale, that they could not 
fail to be personified and invested with 
a dread control over human life. 
Turning the corner of a great drip- 
ping promontory that rose straight from 
the water into the clouds, like a castle 
of Thor, a sight burst upon us which 
for a minute or two nearly took away 
our breath. It was the Skjeggedal-fos 
at last! This first glimpse of it was one 
of those climaxes of life which contrast 
strangely with its usual tameness and 
inonotony, and make us wonder at the 
suddenly revealed greatness of our be- 
ing. There before us was the jealously- 
guarded secret of the gorge, of which 
every object all the way had been con- 
scious—the fierce yet beautiful Pytho- 
ness of this inmost shrine of nature. As 
if by one consent the men paused upon 
their oars, and we gazed in silence. To 
utter our admiration while that mighty 
tongue was pouring out its mystic secrets 
to the trembling rocks we felt would be 
sacrilege. All waterfalls have a strong 
family likeness, and should therefore be 
left undescribed for the imagination to 
sketch. This one, however, had some 
peculiar features. The body of water 
‘was enormous, and the height upwards 
of 580 feet. It fell sheer down from 
the edge of the precipice without touch- 
ing the rock ; and though a great quan- 
tity of vapour was disengaged, the vast 
mass of its waters reached the bottom 
entire with a solid sound like the fall of 
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a great avalanche. We were upwards of 
a mile from it, but even at this distance 
the noise was so penetrating, so trans- 
fixing, that the roll of thunder, or the 
firing of artillery, can give no idea of its 
filness and solemnity. As we drew 
nearer the cataract increased in size and 
sublimity ; while the rocks literally over- 
hung the water. The summits of those 
on the left were broken up into the most 
fantastic outlines — rude resemblances 
of monks, sphinxes, and castles, some of 
which were half-detached and seemed 
ready to topple down. Great patches of 
snow lay wedged in the shady recesses, 
and increased the peculiarly grey wea- 
ther-beaten look of the precipices. No 
more venerable rocks than these bold 
gigantic masses of gneiss and mica-schist 
can be found in the world. They are 
like exposed portions of the skeleton of 
the earth ; and one feels, in looking at 
them, the appropriateness of the title, 
“ Eldgamle Rige,” “ primeval kingdom,” 
given to their native country by the 
Norwegian poets, 

We landed on an extensive sloping 
bank lying along the foot of the rocks 
beside the waterfall. This bank was 
covered with straggling dwarf birches, 
and yielded a rich crop of grass wherever 
there was a clear space of soil among the 
great lichen-covered boulders. It was 
evidently a sieter, for there were two or 
three ruinous wooden sheds erected on 
it for storing hay until carried down by 
boat to the farm, and several of those 
curious wooden frames for drying it were 
scattered about. In the shallow inlet 
where we moored our boat, the bottom 
was composed entirely of thin round 
pieces of mica-schist, all of the same 
size, and so like coins that we offered a 
handful of them playfully to Lars as sena 
penge for in mark. They had evidently 
been coined in the mint of the waterfall. 
I gathered several very rare lichens and 
mosses among the stones. There was in 
particular one splendid lichen, peculiar 
to Norway and the Arctic regions, called 
Nephrome arctica. It formed an im- 
mense rosette, upwards of a foot in 
diameter, of primrose-yellow lobes — 
their underside tipped like finger-nails 




















cation. It was really a most beautiful 
plant, and would have been more in 
keeping with the luxuriance of a tropical 
forest than with thedreary scenery of this 
Norwegian sieter. Nothing could exceed 
the variety and richness of the flowers 
growing in the more sheltered places. It 
was a curious combination of plants 
which in this country are never seen 
together. Lowland and Alpine species 
bloomed side by side without any in- 
congruity. Bluebells, pansies, marsh- 
marigolds, lilies of the valley, ragged 
robins, displayed their familiar charms 
in loving sisterhood with the shiest beau- 
ties which in Britain are found only in 
one or two isolated spots among the 
loftiest Highland mountains. Ajuga 
alpina, Bartsia alpina, Salix reticulata 
and herbacea, Pedicularis capponica, Cor- 
nus suecica, Rubus arcticus, Smilacina 
bifolia, Saxifraga cernina and rivularis, 
Thalictum alpinum, Pingincula villosa, 
Sanchus alpinus, Cerasteum alpinum, Ra- 
nunculus glacialis, Hierochloe borealis, 
Pilox alpinum ; these and many more 
Alpine plants, exceedingly rare in Britain, 
were gathered on this litile plot of 
ground. Here, as on the summits of the 
Highland mountains, the Silene acaulis 
formed great soft carpets on the mossy 
ground, with its tufted foliage hardly 
seen for the multitude of rosy blos- 
soms. ‘The wonderful loveliness of the 
large blue eyes of the Alpine veronica 
—looking out upon me from behind 
the shelter of every stone—haunts me 
still. And high on the tops of the 
largest boulders, the magnificent saxi- 
fraga cotyledon waved its long rich spike 
of snowy blossoms in every gust of wind. 
It is well-named Berg-Kongen, “ king of 
the rocks,” for it is a truly royal plant. 
It recalled many a delightful memory of 
the Alps, where I gathered it among the 
grandest scenes. I could have spent a 
whole day botanizing in this rich habi- 
tat ; but as our time was limited I was 
obliged to content myself with the 
species that came most readily to hand, 
leaving many a rare and beautiful plant 
“to blush unseen, and waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air.” 
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with the rich chocolate-coloured fructifi- 


Wrapped in our waterproofs, we 
climbed among the wet rocks—past the 
limits of vegetation as near as we could 
venture—to the edge of the abyss ; and 
there through a dense writhing mist of 
spray which poured in streams from our 
garments we caught a glimpse of a huge 
wreath of snow lining the sides of the 
ealdron all round—a relic of the past 
winter, which lingered longer in Nor- 
way this year than in any former season 
in the memory of man. Into the heart 
of this cloven wreath the cataract fell 
with an appalling sound, and from thence 
plunged down in a series of smaller falls 
into the lake. We could not see the 
nature of the linn beneath the cataract, 
for it was filled with blinding vapour, 
which rushed half-way up the sides of 
the black rocks and fell down again in 
numberless cascades—which of them- 
selves would have attracted admiration 
in any other place. High overhead on 
the sky-line the vast volume of water 
burst over the ledge of rock. Wewatched 
it descending churned and ground by 
the concussion into the smallest atoms ; 
and yet forming in their aggregate mass 
a snowy pillar of gigantic dimensions 
and irresistible strength. We lingered 
on the spot, loth to leave, fascinated by 
the indescribable boldness and terror of 
the sight; and when we did go, we 
looked back again and again, for the eye 
was not satisfied with seeing, the in- 
creasing rush of waters reminding us of 
the “ ever never, never forever” of eter- 
nity. Werowed safely back to the farm, 
where we had the rare luxury of paying 
a landed proprietor a sum equivalent to 
one shilling and sixpence of English 
money, and receiving in acknowledg- 
ment of our munificence a hearty shake 
of the hand and “menge tak.” The 
steep staircase was ascended with less 
trepidation than it was descended ; and 
over the bare house-roof of rock we 
walked with greater boldness, in the 
erect attitude that becomes a man ; hav- 
ing, at the guide’s suggestion, taken the 
precaution of putting off our shoes, and 
going across in our stocking soles. All 
the way as we descended we obtained 
through the trees magnificent views ot 
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the snowy plateau of the Folgefond, 
reddened on its highest part by the ex- 
quisite abend-gliihen, or after-glow of 
sunset. We reached Odde at eight 
o'clock, when we dismissed our guide a 
specie dollar (4s, 6d.) richer (an immense 
fortune to him), moderately fatigued and 
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immensely gratified with our excursion, 
but leaving the comparative merits of 
the Véring-fos and the Skjeggedal-fos 
an open question, to be settled for him- 
self by each tourist who follows in our 
footsteps, 


ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES. 


BY ROBERT HAYNES CAVE, M.A, 


XVII. OF NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATURE. 
Tuere is a story somewhere told of a 
very young traveller, who started on 
the Grand Tour with the laudable in- 
tention, common to young travellers in 
general, of recording daily the impres- 
sions of his journey. Armed with note- 
book and pencil and the other impedi- 
menta of the tourist, after a somewhat 
stormy passage across the Channel, he 
arrived late at night at the good town 
of Havre. He was at once pounced 
upon by a drunken commissionnaire, and 
hurried off to a hotel in the town, 
where a chambermaid with locks of 
more than golden hue lighted him to 
his room. Eager to carry into effect 
the good intentions with which he 
started, our traveller hastily jots down 
in his diary the first impressions of a 
foreign land in these laconic terms: 
“The men of Normandy all drunkards ; 
the women all have red hair.” The 
story may pass as a satire upon the 
folly of hasty generalizations ; of de- 
ducing general laws from a few par- 
ticular instances, selected without care, 
and accepted without examination. But, 
although this may be a glaring example, 
still the habit itself is one to which we 
are all more or less given. It saves so 
much trouble, and requires so little 
thought. And of all the hasty and 
false results we reach by this method 
perhaps the commonest and most untrue 
are those with respect to the ways of 


life, the fortunes, the pursuits, and the 
happiness of our neighbours. Upon 
these subjects most people are never 
timid of generalizing. And, when their 
information is scanty, as it necessarily 
must often be, of course they arrive at 
very false and ridiculous conclusions. 
To give an instance. The old con- 
trast between the intelligence of town 
and country people is still maintained 
by some hasty writers, who generalize 
upon insufficient data. Now, there 
is no question that the general run 
of townspeople are sharper than the 
average country bumpkin. Men’s wits 
are naturally sharpened by rubbing 
against each other. But the fallacy lies 
in supposing that the sharpened wits of 
townsfolk find a more intellectual work 
to do than the blunter wits of those 
who dwell in country places. Take for 
instance the talk which goes on amongst 
middle-class people over the dinner- 
table or tea-table in town and country. 
Now, no doubt, bucolic conversation is 
very trying to your town-bred man. 
But then, if he be wise, he will try and 
take an interest in country affairs, if 
among country people he must needs 
be thrown. “Sir,” said Johnson to 
Boswell, listening erectis auribus, “if I 
had to live in the country, I should 
talk about bullocks.” And, on the 
other hand, I do not know that the 
table-talk of your average townsman is 
at all of a more intellectual cast. It 
consists mainly, so far as my experience 
goes, of gossip—of newspaper gossip, 














perhaps, of gossip which has a wider 
latitude of subjects to exercise itself 
upon, but which is gossip still, inasmuch 
as it deals with things done or doing, 
rather than with abstract questions or 
first principles. Undoubtedly civiliza- 
tion has an emasculating effect upon the 
common run of minds. Man cannot 
live by bread alone. But he is learning 
to live by newspapers, — by printed 
sheets which carry news, Now we re- 
spect the ideas of the ancients, because 
they had time to think ; whereas facts 
flow in so fast upon the modern mind 
that it has no leisure to classify them, 
much less to reason upon the data they 
afford. 

In truth, the wisdom or unwisdom 
respectively of dwellers in town and 
country is a thing you cannot generalize 
upon. Wise men, intellectual men, 
men who can see an inch beyond their 
noses, are alike rare and few, whether 
in country or town. But wherever they 
dwell, they do not owe their brains to 
their place of habitation. To live in a 
Beeotian clay soil will not make them 
fools ; as indeed a residence at Athens it- 
self cannot turn a fool into a philosopher. 
When you have said that talent natu- 
rally gravitates towards the towns, you 
have said as much as the subject will 
admit of in the way of generalization. 
And, indeed, I suppose that the 
towns in time mean to absorb the 
greater part of the population of Eng- 
land. It was so in the Middle Ages. 
Men gathered themselves into towns for 
security. And it seems likely to be the 
case in a few years with this or the next 
generation. The towns are draining 
the country of its life-blood, since men 
have begun again to gather themselves 
into towns for commerce. 

And withal, I suppose there was 
never an age in which a more genuine 
enthusiasm was felt and manifested 
by all classes for country pursuits. I 
do not mean merely that Englishmen 
are more eager than ever after country 
sports. But the whole tendency of the 
modern English mind seems to be 
towards naturalism. Our best art is 
naturalistic, This century has seen the 
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creation of a school of water-colour 
painting whose aim is the delineation 
of realistic landscape. And natural 
history seems likely to become the 
favourite pursuit of our boys and girls, 
since the study of it has been taken up 
with enthusiasm by clever men who 
are also popular writers. 

And the frame of mind which impels 
men to the study of natural history is 
one which can be very easily understood. 
Undoubtedly the proper and the natural 
study of mankind is man. There can 
be no such subject of interest for the 
human mind as that which is afforded 
by the hopes, the fears, the interests, 
the habits, the progress or retrogression 
of the human race. Whether regarded 
in the light of history, or politics, or 
religion, or ethics, or metaphysics, the 
humani nihil alienum is a touch of nature 
which will always wring plaudits from 
pit, gallery, and boxes,—from all classes 
and conditions of men. And at first 
sight it does seem a monstrous thing, or 
the mark of a very little mind, to quit 
the study of men—of a man, look you, 
the heir of all ages: “so noble in 
** reason, so infinite in faculties, in form 
‘“‘ and moving so express and admirable, 
“‘ in action so like an angel, in apprehen- 
** sion so like a God!” to quit, I say, the 
study of man, that one may employ 
oneself in studying an oyster or a 
shrimp. But the explanation of this is 
not difficult to find. The young en- - 
thusiast of human nature, fresh from 
the study of history and philosophy, 
tries to apply what he has learnt in 
books to the living subject, man. He 
starts with a generous enthusiasm of 
humanity ; he enters upon a profes- 
sion; he mixes with men. But he 
is brought to a sudden pause by the 
dead weight of practical experience. 
Like a young horse starting with his 
first load, instead of moving onward 
with a slow and steady pull, he attempts 
a rush: the dead weight checks him, 
the collar galls him, and he becomes for 
the time a jibber. To drog* metaphor, 
there probably comes a time im the ex- 
perience of most men when the study of 
human nature, of their fellow-man, his 
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pursuits, his aims, his hopes—a study 
which they entered upon with such 
avidity at first—becomes distasteful to 
them. Practically, they find him to be 
a meaner being, occupying a lower place 
in the scale of creation, than they had 
thought. As their knowledge of the 
world widens, they find that some one 
or two men whom they had looked up 
to as their guides and teachers are not 
perfect or infallible. They find out in 
them that weaker side of humanity in 
which all men share. And so, from 
being hero-worshippers, they become 
for a time misanthropists. The fact is, 
they have probed just deep enough to 
find the devil in man, but they have 
not probed deep enough to find the 
angel. 

And the worst of it is that the devil 
they get at in most modern men is such 
a poor devil after all, deteriorated, says 
the sneering philosopher, by much in- 
tercourse with man; who does not 
seem to know how to sin upon a grand 
scale, but is a compound of meanness 
and petty shifts—not Milton’s devil, 
but rather Gothe’s ; a sneering, shifty 
Mephistophelian fiend, and not the 
primeval Satan at all. 

And so, disgusted for a time with 
human kind, they take refuge with 
nature. “Nature,” says our disap- 
pointed enthusiast, with a sneer upon 
his lip, and a scowl over his shoulder 
at poor regardless humanity, “never did 
betray the heart that loved her.” And 
in the study of nature it is possible for 
all men to rest—for a time. So the 
student becomes a sketcher, a geologist, 
a botanist, a chemist, or what not : and 
he is absorbed by his hobby, and happy. 
And indeed, my fellow mortal, what 
happiness in a quiet undemonstrative 
way is greater than his who has lately 
mounted a hobby whose vices or un- 
soundness he has had no time to find 
out, and so goes prancing along the 
road satisfied with himself, satisfied with 
his cob, and regardless of all lookers-on? 
But then; as a rule, a man finds out 
after a time that this will not do. He 
can’t go on for ever riding his hobby 
horse, e¢ totus in illis. The world’s 
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work must be done, and the world’s 
work cannot be taken up and put down 
as a parergon. The study of natural 
history may be a delightful and en- 
grossing pursuit. But there is world’s 
work to be taken in hand and finished 
—it must he done by some one. Men 
must be governed, taught, disciplined, 
warned, punished, and physicked. And 
to do this well, nay, even to do it at 
all, the caput mortuum, man, must be 
studied. And although dissection may 
not be at first a pleasant pursuit, but 
rather repulsive, still even dissections 
engross the mind, and whatever does 
that, after a time, pleases. 

It may seem a strange thing to the 
reflective mind, that men in general 
should set such store by the memory of 
certain of their fellows, who have 
worked, not for them, but simply in the 
interests of nature. What is the charm, 
for instance, of White’s “ Selborne ?”’ 
White himself we take to be a common- 
place person ; shall we say even a some- 
what heavy man? He has no high ideal 
of duty, this parson, or professional 
soul doctor, who dwells in the little 
Hampshire village. The spiritual eter- 
nities which surround him do not seem 
to appal—nay, even to make him sad— 
scarcely, in fact, interest him at all. So 
many souls, eternal existences, battling 
for weal or woe, pass by his gates at 
sunrise, going forth to their work and 
to their labour till the evening. And 
he notes down in his diaries as matters 
of primal importance, that the tortoise 
in his garden has emerged from its 
winter’s sleep, and that the bantam hen 
has begun to incubate. And Gilbert 
White’s name is a household word even 
yet. He is, in fact, simply a good 
specimen of a man, happy and innocent, 
absorbed in his quiet country pursuits. 
Verily, innocent happiness must be a 
plant of rare growth amongst us, that 
we should prize it at such a rate as this. 

There are a few happy souls indeed 
to whom nature and the study of nature 
becomes the “be all and end all” of 
existence. With no Nemesis of neg- 
lected duty behind them—for this, they 
feel before high heaven and in the 
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sight of man, is their duty—they go 
through the world as though it were 
another Garden of Eden, which indeed 
to them it is. Living creatures, first seen 
by their eye, come to them to be named ; 
and they hear the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the cool of the day. But 
then it was never intended that earth 
should have many of these men. One 
or two Gilbert Whites at a time are as 
many as the world generally produces, 
and, indeed, as many as it generally 
needs. For to most of us, under a 
solemn guise, and with stately mien, 
comes Madam Duty, and, laying finger 
upon lip, she saith, “ Cease, trifler, from 
these pleasant pursuits. Leave moor 
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and forest and mountain-side and river- 
bank. Go out into the highways of life, 
where human kind do congregate, even 
amongst the stenches and cesspools of 
humanity, if needs must, and there 
find your work of love, and your 
reward of conquest. Away with that 
butterfly’s wing of feathered mail from 
the field of the microscope; and, if 
thou must needs spy into nature’s secret, 
let it be rather into human nature, and 
for the welfare of human kind. Leave 
the insect of a day, and at least, as 
an immortal, study the ways of the 
immortals.” So speaks Madam Duty, 
and if she saith truth or no who shall 
tell? 


A LETTER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


[Tue following letter by Sir Walter Scott was discovered, a short time since, 
among the papers of the late Wilhelm Grimm by his son, Herman Grimm of 
Berlin. It is addressed simply to “Mr. Grimm, Cassel,” and there is nothing to 
show for which of the brothers, Jacob or Wilhelm, it was intended. 

The references to Robert Owen, and to Brothers the Prophet—immortalized by 
Southey in the “ Devil’s Walk”—are curious. So is the allusion to the probable 
“fall” of Hamburg, and the fact that in 1814 a letter took three months to travel 
from Cassel to Edinburgh. We have changed all these things ; but we have not aban- 
doned that dislike to the German written character which forms so pathetic a 
postscript to Sir Walter's letter. 

The LHinsiedler mentioned near the close, was, as Mr. Herman Grimm informs 
me, the Finsiedlerzitung, a literary magazine to which his father and uncle con- 





tributed, and which had a year’s existence only, in 1808.—Ep, M. M.] 


Mr. Grimm, CassEL. 


Dear Sir,—Your very welcome letter 
reached me only yesterday. I am per- 
fectly acquainted with what you have 
done for ancient German literature, to 
which my studies have in some measure 
been directed, so that I am no stranger 
to the rich field of ancient poetry which 
your country affords. The collection of 
Professor Miiller (the property of a 
friend) has made me in some degree 
familiar with Der alte Hildebrand and 
the other chivalrous heroes of the 
Heldenbuch. 1 owe the little know- 
ledge I have on these subjects to the 


instructions of Mr. Henry Weber, a 
Saxon by birth, an unwearied investi- 
gator of the antiquities both of England 
and of his native country. He resided 
in Edinburgh until the beginning of 
last winter, when he left us to follow 
other prospects which occurred in Eng- 
land. You will probably receive a letter 
from him respecting what is doing in 
London in romantic lore. I have re- 


quested him to write to you, because 
while all I know is most sincerely at 
your service, he being utriusque lingue 
doctor and an enthusiast in German 
literature, may be able to communicate 
much that is curious and interesting 
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which might escape me. Mr. Weber 
and Mr. Robert Jamieson undertook to 
publish a miscellaneous volume upon 
Northern antiquities, chiefly relating to 
those of Scandinavia and Northern 
Germany, to which I contributed an 
abridgment of the Eyrbiggia Saga. I 
will send you a copy with some other 
books, of which I beg leave to request 
your friendly acceptance. Mr. Robert 
Jamieson is still in Edinburgh, having 
a situation in the Register House. He 
also is an enthusiast in German litera- 
ture, having long resided at Riga, where 
he had opportunities of studying it with 
advantage. Of the other persons con- 
cerning whom you inquire, I can also 
give you some account. My poor friend 
Leyden died of a fever after our troops 
had landed on Batavia, in the East 
Indies. He had distinguished himself 
latterly by the most extensive acquire- 
ments in Oriental languages and litera- 
ture, and his loss is incalculable. With 
the Northern Antiquities you will receive 
the Edinburgh Annual Register, which 
will probably interest you. ‘The history 
is written by Southey, one of our most 
celebrated authors, both in prose and 
poetry, and lately named Poet Laureate 
by the Regent. It contains a memoir 
of poor Leyden’s life, which I drew up 
for the Register, and some other literary 
articles which will perhaps amuse you. 
Mr. Ellis (a man of fortune, and long 
a member of Parliament) is a particular 
friend of mine. He has published 
nothing save his abridgment of the 
romances, with which you are acquainted. 
He was a great patron of Mr. Owen, and 
very earnest for the publication of the 
Mabinogion, of which I have seen some 
curious specimens in his possession. 
But unfortunately Owen has gone half 
mad after a scoundrelly prophet called 
Brothers, and I fear is too far gone in 
fanaticism ever to be of service to 
literature, which is much to be regretted. 
Ritson died in a melancholy manner, 
having first, in a fit of insanity, destroyed 
all his curious transcripts and manu- 
scripts. Previously, he disposed of his 
collection of books, which were very 
curious. I should alsv explain tat 
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Robt. Jamieson, editor of the Ballads, 
though alike in name and pursuits, is 
different from Dr. Robt. Jamieson, 
author of the Scottish Dictionary. The 
latter is a clergyman, not of the Es- 
tablished Church, but of a particular 
class of Scottish Dissenters hitherto 
only remarkable for religious zeal. But 
this excellent man, upon a very small 
income in proportion to his exertions, 
has bred up a family of fifteen or six- 
teen children, formed a library and col- 
lection of medals, and employs his 
whole leisure in the study of anti- 
quities, without forfeiting the attach- 
ment of his hearers or neglecting his 
professional studies. There are two 
poems in ancient Scottish, both classical, 
and almost epic. One relates to the 
exploits of Robert the Bruce, who re- 
covered Scotland from the English yoke, 
and is well-nigh historical in its details. 
The other relates to the great champion 
of our freedom, William Wallace. It is 
legendary, but makes up in a high spirit 
of poetry what it wants in historical 
authenticity. Both them being till of 
late great favourites with the common 
people have been repeatedly reprinted, 
but in a very degraded and corrupt 
state. The historian, Mr. Pinkerton, has 
indeed made an edition of the Bruce, 
but itis by no means a good one. [ 
have been instigating Dr. Jamieson, who 
has collated and corrected his copies of 
both books from the best and must 
ancient manuscripts, to give us such 
an edition as Macpherson’s edition of 
Winton’s Chronicle, and I am sure he 
would obtain a splendid subscription. He 
has written a curious and learned but 
somewhat heavy work upon the Culdees, 
or Ancient Christian Clergy of Scotland. 
It is somewhat too professional, but I 
will add a copy to my parcel for you. 
I will also join copies of my own things 
if not out of print. Iam pretty sure [ 
have Sir T’ristram, on which I put out 
my stiength as an antiquary. But [ 
am at present writing in my little 
country cottage, aud shall not be ut 
Edinbuigh till a fortnight hence, and 
then I :ha!l hardly know how to send wy 
packet. I will make inquiry, however, 
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both at Leith and London, and I only 
hope it will reach you sooner than your 
letter of the' 24th January has gained 
Scotland. My friends and publishers, 
the Messrs. Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, 
if you should find the Edin. Annual 
Register likely to find sale in Germany, 
which, from the historical information, 
I should think probable, will supply 
you or your correspondents in exchange 
for foreign books of reputation. Most 
of the other volumes of which I shall 
request your acceptance, are also pub- 
lished by them. What I trust to be 
able to send you are, The Register, 8 
volumes—the Culdees—my own Poems, 
and Sir Tristram. Besides the poems 
of Marmion and Lady of the Lake, I 
wrote the Lay of the Last Minstrel and 
one of Don Roderick, and more lately, 
Rokeby (these I will send with the 
Northern Antiquities, and perhaps some 
other things which do not occur to me 
at this moment). I presume mails will 
be now regularly made up through 
Holland until Hamburg fall. If you 
address me under care to Francis 
Freeling, Esq., General Post Office, 
London, a letter of any moderate size, 
containing a small volume, if you will, 
will reach me free of expense. The 
inner direction, Walter Scott, Esq., 
Edinburgh. Mr. Freeling is secretary 
to our post-office establishment through 
Britain, and a man of literature. 

I am possessor of a copy of your 
Finsiedler, and was. much flattered by 
finding the Scottish Ballads had been 
of use to your researches. 

I fear Mr. Douce will do not more for 
literature. His health is not good, and 
he has resigned a situation which he had 


in the Museum, which seems to inti- 
mate an intention not to write again. 
He is by far our most diligent investi- 
gator of the history of popular fiction, 
but perhaps the habits of collecting 
minute information are rather incon- 
sistent with the power of generalizing 
and combining the deductions which it 
affords. I have not seen the Berlin 
collection of Kindermdrchen, 1813, which 
I should like much to possess, but I 
have often read with delight the Volks- 
miirchen of Musiius, and I recognise in 
the story of the Berg-Geist at Rammels- 
berg, and several other tales, the out- 
lines of the stories of our nurseries and 
schools. I have also a very curious and 
miscellaneous collection of books in 
German, containing the Gehornte Sieg- 
fried, and other romantic tales. They 
were collected by Mr. Weber,and amount 
to four volumes. I do not know any 
one who knows more of Scottish popular 
fiction than I do myself, excepting the 
tales of the Highlands, with which I 
am less immediately familiar. Any 
questions you can propose on the sub- 
ject I will answer with all the fidelity 
and attention in my power. This isa 
long letter, but I wish it to be accepted 
as a proof of my willing acceptance of 
the offer of yours, and of the esteem with 
which I am, dear Sir, 
Your obedt. Servant, 
Water Scorrt. 


ABBOTSFORD, NEAR MELROSE, 
29th April, 1814. 


I read the German language with 
facility, as you are so good as to use the 
Latin characters, but I dare not attempt 
to write it. 

















